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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
RUSSIA AS AN ALLY? 


i. may be, as the movies say, 
“purely coincidental,” but it is 
none the less noticeable that, as we 
get closer to the war, propaganda 
in favor of Russia increases. Poli- 
tics makes strange bedfellows. War 
makes unnatural allies. To defend 
democracy with the help of Stalin 
would be like calling in Jesse James 
or John Dillinger to maintain law 


and order. Such 
Dog strategy is of course 
Eat not unheard of. 
Dog Time was when Bri- 


tannia ruled the seas 
by bribing pirates to “liquidate” 
other pirates. In certain American 
cities there are private citizens if 
not public officials who think it 
clever to encourage southside gang- 
sters to “rub out” northside gang- 
sters. After the memorable St. 
Valentine’s Day slaughter in Chi- 
cago, respectable householders re- 
marked over the morning newspa- 
per and the coffee cup “Good work! 
There should be more of it. Let the 
gangs eliminate one another. Why 
spend good money on court prose- 
tutions? Supply the thugs with 
ammunition.” Perhaps this dog- 





eat-dog philosophy explains the 
eagerness of England and the 
United States to ask Stalin’s help in 
the defense of democracy. 

It seems logical. But I wonder 
if there are not two sorts of logic, 
long view logic and short view logic. 
And isn’t there a higher logic in ac- 
cordance with which a man or a na- 
tion should be loyal first and last to 
ethical principles? Indeed is there 
not a moral instinct above logic— 
not against but beyond, as faith is 
above and beyond but not against 
reason? If we are engaged in a cru- 
sade for democracy civilization and 
religion should we not keep our po- 
litical strategy on a high plane, far 
above the Machiavellian wisdom 
that seeks a union with dictators to 
defend democracy, with murderers 
to rescue humanity, with atheists to 
save religion? Who 
was it, by the way, A Nation 
that first exclaimed Has No 
non tali auzilio! Principle? 
Some ancient Roman 
or some early Christian? Whoever 
said it, it’s good:—I love my cause 
but I would see it perish rather than 
save it with an ungodly alliance. 
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High principle? Too high? More 
mystical than practical? Perhaps, 
but it sounds like the Gospel. ere 
were a dozen ways in which Christ 
could have saved Himself. He could 
have pitted the Pharisees against 
the Sadducees, and escaped under 
cover of the confusion. He could 
have combined Pharisees and Sad- 
ducees against Herodians. He could 
have side-tracked His antagonists 
by declaring a revolt against Rome. 
That may have been one of the un- 
recorded temptations with which 
Satan assailed Him. Perhaps even 
His disciples urged Him to do some- 
thing shrewd to save Himself. 
Peter could hardly have been the 
only one to whom He said, “Get 
behind Me, Satan: thou art a scan- 
dal to Me: thou savorest not the 
things that are of God but the 
things that are of men.” Whether 
or not that was the only occasion in 
which a disciple was rebuked for 
recommending natural prudence in- 
stead of supernatural wisdom, there 
have been since that time occasions 
when the reproof was merited even 
by those in Peter’s place. 

It is a kind of apostasy if a 
churchman advocate political expe- 
diency at the expense of moral ideal- 
ism. I am happy to say that I know 
of no priest or prelate in America 
who advocates or condones an alli- 
ance with Russia as a means of win- 
ning this war. But the politicians! 
They become furious or contemptu- 
ous if an editor or lecturer says that 


we might rather lose the war than 


win it with the aid of Stalin. 


SARS to say that propa- 
ganda for Russia has increased 
in volume and intensity, now that 
we are getting closer and closer to 
actual fighting. One of the most 
shameless pieces of propaganda 
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that these watchful eyes of mine 
have ever beheld is a full page in 
The New York Times Magazine for 
March 30th. In one way it is clever, 
in another impossibly naive. It is 
in the form of an advertisement for 
a book The Soviet Power and a 
magazine Soviet Russia Today. If 
you didn’t see the ad. read at least 
this paragraph: 

“The Soviet Power is a clear, un- 
emotional, authentic volume about 
one-sixth of the world. In it you 
will find no sensational ‘revelations,’ 
no lurid emanations 
from the under- 
world, no sinister 
plots and counter- 
plots, no pornography. The Soviet 
Power is packed with dramatic, de- 
tailed portrayals of every aspect of 
Soviet life. The author, the Very 
Reverend Hewlett Johnson, is the 
famous Dean of Canterbury. He 
has travelled often and extensively 
through the Soviet Union. He really 
makes clear the so-called ‘enigma’ 
of Soviet foreign policy. He esti- 
mates the economic progress of the 
Soviet Union and backs his state- 
ments up with indisputable statis- 
tics; he surveys the state of religion 
in the Soviet Union; reveals the new 
status of women; explains the ab- 
sence of race prejudice. He throws 
new light on the individual moral 
and external transformations 
wrought by the new Soviet way of 
life. His own extraordinary quali- 
ties as a human being and as an 
ardent Christian shine through 
every warm, enlightening page.” 

That should be enough. But take 
a glance at this much of the Table 
of Contents: “The Drama of Social- 
ist Planning: The Summons to 
Science: Burning the Past: Har- 
nessing the Rivers: Socialist Har- 
vests: The New Womanhood: The 


Idyllic 
Russia 
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Democracy of the Workshop: The 
Most Democratic Constitution in 
the World: Love is the Fulfilling of 
the Law.” 

That last sentence from the Gos- 
pel overshoots the mark. He who 
proves too much proves nothing. 
The association of Love with the 
Lenin - Trotsky - Stalin scheme of 
government by assassination, 
planned starvation and wholesale 
murder might well make the most 
resolute idolater of Sovietism cry 
“Hold on, now, what do you take 
me for?” But you never can tell. 
With due regard to Lew Lehr, 
“monkeys is [not] the cwaziest 
people.” Conan Doyle gave up the 
Gospel and the Church as irrational 
to seek theological enlightenment 
and spiritual consolation from 
frowsy dames in darkened séance 
chambers. Sir Oliver Lodge soberly 
recorded that his Raymond in the 
other world smoked cigars. If the 
creator of Sherlock Holmes and the 
renowned physicist could be so gul- 
lible, what’s to prevent a Very Rev- 
erend Dean of Canterbury having 
the wool pulled over his eyes? 

If you can enjoy seeing the poor 
simpleton put over the jumps by an 
expert, you may turn to Eugene 
Lyons’ review of four books on the 
Soviets in The American Mercury 
for April. Lyons is really engaged 
in a critique of Freda Utley’s The 
Dream We Lost, Jan Valtin’s Out of 
the Night and Manya Gordon’s 
Workers Before and After Lenin. 
But he throws in the Canterbury 
dean for comic relief. He says, “Miss 
Gordon has stripped the Stalinist 
‘trade unions’ and ‘social security’ 
and ‘new education’ of their thick 
layers of make-believe to reveal the 
state-slavery underneath. ... No one 
who has not read [her book] and 
digested it fully has any right, here- 
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after, to talk about Russia. Now 
that the job of dissecting the Bol- 
shevik legend has been done, there 
is no valid excuse for delusions.” 

Dr. Freda Utley, he adds, “had 
married a Russian official and lived 
in Moscow for many years; her 
book The Dream We Lost is an ac- 
count of that nightmare of injus- 
tice, terror and mass suffering as 
seen by a sensitive and highly intel- 
ligent woman. Her competence in 
analyzing facts and figures, joined 
to her deep personal experience, 
produced a book that reveals not 
alone the physical degeneration of 
Russia under Stalin but its moral 
putrefaction.” 

Dr. Utley has followed up that 
book with an equally devastating 
article “The Great Russian Illusion” 
in the Aflantic for April. She says 
amongst other good 
things that H. G. 
Wells speaks from 
“complete ignorance 
of conditions in the 
U.S.S.R.,” that he uses a priori rea- 
soning on the basis of political faith 
like “many of our most popular 
writers, interpreters of world affairs 
and purveyors of hopeful thoughts.” 
Of the “famous political theorist” 
Harold Laski, she says, “he is so 
blinded by his hopes and fears that 
he still writes of Russia as if it were 
the socialist and democratic an- 
tithesis of Nazi Germany. (See his 
recently published book Where Do 
We Go From Here?).” 

Since big fish like Wells and 
Laski are hooked and landed by the 
wily Muscovites there can hardly be 
much glory in netting large schools 
of such minnows as American 
school teachers and Anglican deans. 
Eugene Lyons treats the doddering 
cleric gently, refers to him as “the 
nice old man,” and explains that the 


But the 
Real 
Russia 
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“wonderland of Christian love and 
material plenty, political freedom 
and moral beauty is, of course, lo- 
cated in the frontal lobe of the kind 
ecclesiastic’s aging brain.” “For 
any one,” he says, “who has actu- 
ally lived in the Never-Never Land 
of the good Dean’s creation, read- 
ing his book is a weird experience. 
There are moments when you feel 
sure he is pulling your leg, but 
soon enough you realize that he is 
pulling his own. He actually be- 
lieves that fear has been abolished 
in a nation where everyone spies on 
everyone else, where there is a 
GPU station functioning in every 
factory and institution, where there 
are more political prisoners than in 
the rest of the world put together, 
where purges and mass arrests and 
rigid censorships are everyday rou- 
tines.” 

The books reviewed by the Editor 
of The Mercury are only the latest 
in a long array of revelations about 
the Soviet Utopia. He says, “even 
some of the Krem- 
lin’s most enthusi- 
Towering astic volunteer press 
Myth” agents — men like 

Louis Fischer, Mau- 
rice Hindus, Vincent Sheean, Fred- 
erick L. Schuman, etc.—are finally 
telling some brutal truths about 
Stalin’s ways. Nevertheless the 
towering myth of a free, happy 
democratic, equalitarian and peace- 
loving Russia still stands in our 
midst—if anything, more glittering 
and gewgawish than ever.” 


“The 


UT what concerns me at the mo- 

ment is not what a senile Angli- 
can Dean of Canterbury thinks of 
Soviet Russia, or why a paper of 
the standing of The New York 
Times accepts big money for a 
whole page of crude Communistic 
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propaganda. That would indeed be 
an interesting if disillusioning piece 
of research for some high-minded 
neophyte in the trade of journal- 
ism. But my main concern is with 
the opinion of the President of the 
United States. I would give much 
to know what he thinks of Soviet 
Russia. His opinion may indeed 
turn out to be of no practical im- 
portance. Stalin may continue to 
resist the blandishments of Eng- 
land and the United States and de- 
cide that his best bet is to string 
along with Hitler who, at this writ- 
ing, seems able to offer him a big- 
ger bribe for neutrality than Eng- 
land or America can promise for co- 
operation. But even for the sake of 
mere information I should like to 
know if our government would wel- 
come saturnine Josef Stalin as an 
ally if and when we get into the 
war. I should rejoice to hear the 
President give a resounding “No” to 
that question. I am listening. 
be very specific, what does 
the Administration in Wash- 
ington think about the anti-re- 
ligious museum, formerly the 
Cathedral in Moscow, and the dis- 
gusting cartoons with which its 
walls are decorated. Carveth Wells 
in Kapoot describes a couple of 
them. “The great feature of this 
exhibition of ‘sacred’ pictures was a 
life-size cartoon of Jesus. He was 
dressed in a frock coat, top hat, 
striped trousers, 
shiny shoes, yellow 
walking stick with a 
pair of yellow gloves 
and an American flag in his right 
hand. In his left hand was the 
Union Jack. Jesus had a disgusted 
look upon his face and from his at- 
titude it was evident that he had 
just received a violent kick from 


Soviet 
Sacrilege 
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behind. The artist had drawn what 
is technically known among car- 
toonists as a ‘balloon,’ and emerg- 
ing from Jesus’ mouth were these 
words: ‘I have been exposed! I 
promised the people Paradise after 
death, but Lenin has promised 
them Paradise on earth’!” 

Another is a game of football: 
“God was the goalkeeper, and Lenin 
had just shot a goal! The football 
had caught God square in the stom- 
ach carrying him clean through the 
goal with it! The spectators were 
shown in two groups, peasants with 
expressions of joy on their faces 
and a crowd of Catholic clergymen 
and Jewish rabbis, obviously very 
much upset! Standing beside one 
of the goal posts through which God 
had just been carried, was the Vir- 
gin Mary with the infant Jesus in 
her arms.” 

Since readers of this magazine 


are not intellectual adolescents, I 
venture to speak of the most sacri- 
legious cartoon of all, a burlesque 
of Leonardo da Vinci's “Last Sup- 


per.” Our Savior is shown “sur- 
rounded by his disciples except for 
one, who has ‘passed out” and is 
lying underneath the table among 
empty bottles and broken plates. 
Jesus holds a whisky bottle in his 
right hand and a glass in his left, 
and is making an after - dinner 
speech: ‘Drink’”—but I refrain 
from quoting the speech. Suffice it 
to say that it is a blasphemous 
parody of the words of Consecra- 
tion in the Mass. 

Now, the anti-God Museum is 
quite as official in Moscow as the 
Library of Congress in Washington. 
So, the question recurs—shall Mos- 
cow and Washington shake hands, 
make an alliance and fight together? 
If ever that comes to pass—God 
forbid—1 think it the duty of every 
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Christian to shout from the house- 
tops that our Church, our religion 
and our God have been betrayed. 
If we Catholic speakers and writers 
do not continue to say so after we 
get into the war you may know that 
someone has silenced us. 


OES the writer of these lines 
seem to the reader unduly 
alarmed? Then tell me, is not Eng- 
land negotiating to bring Russia in 
on our side? (The tragic fact is that 
it is now “our” side.) Would our 
government or Great Britain’s wel- 
come the active assistance of Stalin 
against Hitler? Critics who consider 
these questions hysterical can bring 
my blood pressure back to normal 
by quoting any official declaration 
from the White House or the State 
Department or Downing Street that 
in no case will the United States of 
America or England accept from 
Russia any assistance beyond neu- 
trality. My eyes and my ears have 
become strained beyond endurance 
waiting to hear that declaration 
over the radio or to read it in the 
newspapers. ! 

My opinion in this matter may 
be condemned, like so much that I 
write, as anti-British. So perhaps 
I had better record the fact that the 
very best British Catholic opinion 
corroborates my own. For example, 
when Sir Stafford Cripps made a 
second, or was it a tenth or twelfth 
attempt to win over Russia, the 
London Universe said: “Our chief 
cause for disquiet is the uncertainty 
whether Sir Stafford Cripps is be- 
lieved to be negotiating with the na- 
tional government in Russia or with 
the Red International.” 

Moscow seemed then to be insist- 
ing that if a pact were made, Brit- 
ain would have to squelch anti- 
Soviet propaganda in the Empire in 
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return for a Soviet promise to sup- 
press anti- British propaganda in 
Russia. That would probably mean, 
said the Universe, that there could 
be no criticism of the anti-religious 
campaign of international Commu- 
nism. 

In The Sower for July - Septem- 
ber, 1939, appeared this pointed 
paragraph: “Can we Catholics sug- 
gest a means by which we can suc- 
cour small nations that look to us 
for help without making terms 
with a Godless and anti-democratic 
state such as Russia? We are only a 
small minority but on such a moral 
issue we ought to be able to speak 
with a single voice. Unfortunately 
we find ourselves embarrassed by 
the recent utterances of some of our 
leading spokesmen. . . . Scripta 
manent! The back files of the 


Universe contain columns of lush 
verbiage in praise of the gentle 


Moors fighting for the Cross with 
all the chivalry and fervour that 
they formerly displayed when fight- 
ing against it.” 

I could not have said it more vig- 
orously. Yet certain squeamish 
pro-English readers find these col- 
umns offensive, when we do but say 
what is said, or was said by our 
Catholic confreres in England. 


TRANGER even than the propa- 

gandist build-up of Soviet Rus- 
sia in view of a possible alliance, is 
the whitewashing of the Turk, 
who also may soon be called into 
the crusade for democracy, civiliza- 
tion and Christianity. He is no 
longer the “Sick Man of Europe” 
or “The Unspeakable Turk.” Peter 
F. Drucker the celebrated author 
of The End of Economic Man says 
in a review of Emil Lengyel’s Tur- 
key: “Today Turkey is . . . the 
eastern sentinel of democracy and 
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freedom,” and he specifies: 
“Twenty years ago Turkey lived in 
an Asiatic despotism which had not 
changed much since the fifteenth 
century, except perhaps for the 
worse. ... The new Turkey of to- 
day is entirely twentieth-century; 
in some respects—in the complete 
legal equality for women, in func- 
tional architecture, in the absolute 
disregard for religious tradition—it 
is considerably more ‘Western’ than 
most countries in the West.” 
Thanks to the purifying and in- 
vigorating influence of the late 
Mustafa Kemal, the Turk under- 
went a wonderful and beautiful 
transformation. You would never 
know the old devil 
against whom Mr. 
Gladstone used to 
fulminate. As for 
the atrocities in Ar- 
menia, they were (now prepare 
to swallow hard) they were done 
by the Germans! The statement 
may seem incredible but the proof 
is simple. Those massacres were 
systematic: the Germans are sys- 
matic. Ergo. If you think that 
syllogism an _ over - simplification, 
you may read the argument in Emil 
Lengyel’s Turkey. He quotes an 
unnamed Armenian source: “The 
massacres were done in a thorough 
and methodical way which was 
purely German. The Ottoman Em- 
pire needed money: she was the 
ally of Germany. The Armenians 
were reputed to be the bankers of 
the Ottoman Empire. . . . The Ger- 
mans wanted the Turks to win the 
war. They believed that the Sul- 
tan’s country could be made to 
yield huge dividends. They wanted 
to have those dividends for them- 
selves.” You see the rest—a purge 
of Armenians, like the purge of the 
Jews. Of course that glib explana- 
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tion accounts only for one mas- 
sacre, that of 1922. A hundred ear- 
lier massacres, equally terrible or 
worse, remain unaccounted for. 
Never mind. Once a country has 
gone “democratic” all is forgiven. 

We are all democrats today; that 
is to say, we and all on our side. 
Yugoslavia is now a democracy, 
even though yesterday it was a dic- 
tatorship. Greece also underwent 
an overnight transformation. “De- 
mocracy,” as we know, is an elastic 
word but it has to be stretched ex- 
ceedingly far to include a nation 
ruled by such an iron-handed dicta- 
tor as the late Metaxas. As for Italy, 
she would be a democracy, Duce or 
no Duce, if she were now on our 
side. France was never really a 
democracy, but for purposes of ar- 
gument we say she was and is. Eng- 
land presents the curious spectacle 
of an aristocratic oligarchical de- 


mocracy. Perhaps India is a democ- 
racy, though you couldn’t tell it to 


Gandhi or Nehru. In brief, the idea 
is that all on our side, including 
Russia if she comes around, are 
democracies. 

We strain neither at gnats nor 
camels. We swallow all that is fed 
us. So now we are to believe Tur- 
key a democracy. That is to say, 
she is and will be if she stays on 
the right side. If by any evil chance 
she should flop, then of course she 
is and always was a despotism. 
Mustapha Kemal Ataturk was as 
much a tyrant as Peter the Great or 
Ivan the Terrible. But Kemal is 
dead and Ismet Inonu rules in his 
stead. Inonu, Drucker admits, 
“though legally elected by Turkey’s 
one-party parliament, has as much 
dictatorial power as Hitler or Mus- 
solini.” But it seems he is a good 
guy; no gossip is spoken of him, no 
scandal clings to him. Happily mar- 
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ried. Three children. Not a heavy 
drinker but at the same time not a 
fanatic; takes a glass of sherry. And 
all that and all that. Of course he 
did—formerly—run with a pretty 
rough gang. “There was Enver, 
the great war lord whose massacres 
in all four corners of the pre-war 
Turkish Empire are 
still a byword for 
terror in the Orient. 
.. + Most colorful of 
all, there was Kemal 
himself, the ‘Gray 
Wolf’ of the Turkish steppe, swash- 
buckling, hard drinking, romantic 
and ostentatious.” Add cruel, ruth- 
less, rapacious. But today Turkey 
is Britain’s most important Euro- 
pean ally. It has “functional archi- 
tecture” and “absolute disregard 
for religious tradition” and is there- 
fore a democracy, and a worthy 
champion of civilization, and co- 
defender of the Christian culture 
and religion. 

To sum it up in the graphic 
words of The New York Times re- 
viewer of Lengyel’s Turkey, ““What 
Kemal and Kemalism have made of 
their responsibility has been one of 
the great revolutions 
of history. The 
Turkey that comes 
back to page one to- 
day has purged it- 
self of the paralyzing Byzantinism 
which afflicted its predecessors. The 
fez and the turban, the triple obei- 
sance of hand to heart, lips and 
forehead, the Byzantine harem and 
the veil, the mosque school, Islamic 
law, Arabic script, the Caliphate 
and the communities, all the pic- 
turesque business of the old Em- 
pire has been swept away. Religion 
has become the private concern of 
the individual. The Gregorian cal- 
endar, clock-time, books, music, 


Friends 
All— 
Democrats 
All— 


Nous 
Avons 
Changé 
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painting, sculpture, family names, 
hat-raising and hand-shaking have 
poured in through the opened flood- 
gates.” 

Did you notice the unobtrusive 
little clause “Religion the private 
concern of the individual”? You 
shouldn’t have. The idea was that 
in the midst of that rhapsodic eu- 
logy it would pass by unnoticed. 
What it really means, of course, is 
what it means in Russia—atheism. 
True, Inonu is not so fiercely de- 
voted to the extinction of religion 
as Kemal, but none the less, reli- 
gion has gone the way of the fez 
in Turkey. But you mustn’t con- 
centrate on that unimportant de- 
tail. What matters is that the new 
Turkey is a “democracy.” And 
what matters still more is that 
pretty soon, perhaps, our boys now 
at camp will be “over there” fight- 
ing side by side with the Turks, and, 


if diplomatic negotiations turn out 
well, with the Russians for “the 
American Way of Life.” 


OW let’s see, once again, what 

was that phrase used by Eugene 
Lyons to describe Canon Hewlett 
Johnson’s book on The Soviet 
Power? “Unsurpassed masterpiece 
of unrealism”? “Unsurpassed”? I 
wonder. Is the queer old Dean’s 
“Never-Never Land in the frontal 
lobe of his aging brain” any more 
unrealistic than the Russia or the 
Turkey of the propagandists who 
are preparing the American mind to 
accept them as allies? We are liv- 
ing in a wonderful world, the world 
of propaganda. And the most won- 
derful thing about it is that the 
propagandists can make it, wreck 
it, make it over again, wreck it 
again in six weeks. But I can hard- 
ly resist the temptation to think that 
we are being bamboozled by the 
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propagandists as completely and as 
cruelly as the “dear old Dean” 
was bamboozled by the Intourist 


Agency. 





Too Late To AGITATE? 


ERTAIN newspaper columnists 
have expressed the opinion that 
although we are being driven near- 
er and nearer to the war we can 
do nothing about it. Some of them 
even seem to say that not only can 
we do nothing but we should not at- 
tempt to do anything, because any 
argument against formal participa- 
tion in the war would embarrass 
the Administration. 

This seems to me the rankest 
kind of defeatism. It contrasts un- 
favorably with the 
pitiable but laudable 
action of a pugilist 
who lost a recent 
fight. Badly bat- 
tered, bleeding and almost blinded, 
he leaned over the ropes and plead- 
ed with the reporters, “Don’t say I 
quit! I don’t quit. Some day I 
may have to die to prove it, but I 
never quit.” The reporters reas- 
sured him: “All right, Max. You 
don’t quit. You made a good fight.” 
It’s a queer state of affairs when a 
journalist has less horror than a 
prizefighter of being a quitter. Yet, 
two weeks before these lines are 
written I read a column in which 
the writer said it was “too late” for 
us to do anything to prevent our 
formal entrance into the war. 

I suppose he alleges realism. Un- 
less I misunderstand the ethos of 
democracy, defeatist realism is not 
good Americanism. Tom Paine 
would not have understood it. Nor 
would James Otis, nor Benjamin 
Franklin nor Patrick Henry nor 
William Lloyd Garrison. Garrison 
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Up Too 
Soon 
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was unpopular, and his cause—abo- 
lition — was even more unpopular 
than himself. In Boston they tried 
to shut him up. They pelted him 
first with epithets and then with 
mud. They rode him on a rail. But 
he continued to defy them. They all 
but murdered him, but their chil- 
dren built him a monument and on 
that monument they graved the 
splendid manifesto he had hurled at 
his tormentors: “I am in earnest. I 
will not equivocate; I will not re- 
treat a single inch; and I will be 
heard.” 

Garrison was one in the line of 
great Americans. Like all libera- 


tors and champions 
of difficult causes, he 
vindicated his right 
to agitate. Agitation 
is in fact the first 
principle in the technique of de- 
mocracy. With us agitation takes 


If Not 
Agitation, 
Revolution 


the place of revolution. Under 
tyrants, ancient or modern, the vic- 
tims have no resort but assassina- 
tion. We Americans achieve our 
ends better with agitation. So when 
I hear a fellow citizen cry “Too 
late, too late to agitate,” I cannot 
but feel that he has lost one of the 
first marks of Americanism. 

Even after we get in, we may feel 
compelled to say much about how 
the war shall be fought. Did not 
Pope Benedict XV. repeat incessant- 
ly from 1914 to 1918 that such and 
such methods of warfare were im- 
moral and criminal? He was a 
voice in the wilderness, but he cried 
aloud none the less. And may not 
Catholic journalists and lecturers, 
may not especially priests and bish- 
ops follow the lead of the Pope? 


is a relief to read another col- 
umnist, Raymond Clapper, who 
didn’t think it too late on April 5th 
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to write: “None of us can bring him- 
self to demand that fellow Ameri- 
cans risk their lives to carry out a 
national policy. I can’t sit at a type- 
writer and ask that 
some younger fellow 
go out and offer to 
sacrifice his life. 
That undoubtedly is 
true of most people. It is the secret 
of our national dilemma. I am get- 
ting into this deep and chilly water 
because I think the time has come 
for us to be brutally frank with our- 
selves. We have reached the point 
where we must decide whether to 
risk our lives or not.” 

On March 30th President Hutch- 
ins of Chicago University was also 
still exercising his right of free 
speech to say, “Until 
we are engaged in 
military action we 
must continue to 
hope that we can avoid the ultimate 
catastrophe. We stand on the brink 
of war. But we have not been at- 
tacked. The burden of proof rests 
on those who claim we are about to 
be. We have not lost the power to 
decide for peace or war. We still 
have a chance to catch our breath, 
reflect a little and take a last look 
around before we plunge into the 
abyss.” 

Even Dorothy Thompson, who 
seemed for some weeks to be trying 
her best to prove 
that the female col- 
umnist is more bel- 
licose than the male, 
brought herself up 
short, as late as April 4th, with what 
was for so strong a Rooseveltian, a 
rather startling admission: “This 
war is not popular in the United 
States; making America an ‘arsenal 
for democracy’ is not really popu- 
lar; if the Administration avoids 
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facing that fact it is going to make 
the mistake of its life. Rather, it 
should face the fact and ask the 
reason.” 

Now if writers for the secular 
press, not overly concerned about 
the ethics of war, feel themselves 
free to speak out until the very 
deadline of discussion is reached, 
must a Catholic writer muzzle him- 
self while there is still a chance to 
keep our people at peace? 


OT all Catholics have imposed 
upon themselves a premature 
obligation to silence. The most 
venerable member of the American 
hierarchy, His Eminence Cardinal 
O'Connell of Boston, 
speaking indeed not 
for the Church but 
as a private citizen 
said on March 30th: 
“I hope that this country stays 
out of war. I know the people want 
to stay out, but the government 
seems to ignore their wishes while 
still talking of democracy. Some 
sort of secret maneuvers are bring- 
ing us nearer and nearer to war 
all the time. This does not tally with 


And 
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democracy... . It is not a fair thing 
for a government calling itself 
democratic. . . . If anyone says the 
truth, things are made disagreeable 
for him. This is not a pleasant 
condition. I am speaking neither 
pro nor con the government. I am 
merely echoing the sentiments of 
people from all parts of the United 
States. It shows the people regret- 
ting the government’s attitude to- 
ward the war. Their question is, 
‘Where are we in this situation?’ 
I keep praying for peace,” he con- 
cluded. 

All in all, I think that to be the 
strongest statement that has been 
made in the entire discussion. It is 
discreetly worded as befits the ut- 
terance of one aware of great pres- 
tige and responsibility. But it is 
packed with meaning. 

If after the war into which we 
are now being led, as happened after 
the World War, certain hostile writ- 
ers and speakers allege loosely that 
the Church abdicated her post as a 
moral guide when war was impend- 
ing, it will be a satisfaction to be 
able to say that the accusation is 
unjustified. 








WAR MOTHER’S DIRGE 
By Sister M. St. CLEMENT, B.V.M. 


Anp so the demon War has clutched you, Son! 


Tomorrow you must throw the deadly bomb 
That shatters into bloody fragments all 

A thousand mothers love 

As I love you. Tomorrow your clean manhood 
Must be prostitute to bestial slaughtering 


As Herod’s hirelings were. 
.. + But yesterday, 


It seems, your father held you in his arms 
Beside the font in old St. Mary’s. There 
We called you Christopher. Our christening prayer 
That you might carry Christ across the flood 
Of all your days. So would your life diffuse 
His Love that companies with Peace. O Son, 
I mind me how your father loved to sing 
While you, cherubic one-year old, 

Sat snugly saddled on his knees 

And babbled sweet encore. 

. . » (Love companies with Peace.) 


And now, to war! A killer, you, my Son! 


Oh, well, your father rests upon the hill 
Under the yellow thorn-tree, blooming now 


As he so loved to see it bloom! 
You say 


You must embark tonight?... 
Could I but know 


Injustice would not desecrate— 
My weeping then would be more consolate.. . 
Felicitas and Symphorosa wept 
And she who bore the Machabees .. . 
They mothered martyrs for a holy cause... 
Assuasive glory that. 
Alas, inglorious woe, 

My boy must slay an unoffending throng, 
Must minister to sin... 

The demon War has clutched my Son! 
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By Joun J. Murray, Jr. 


— STEINBECK made a not- 
so-small-sized fortune with his 
vivid, although at times disgust- 
ingly crude, best-seller The Grapes 
of Wrath. Some say he hoped to 
remedy one of the most acute social 
problems facing the United States 
today; some say he was an intelli- 
gent young writer who realized 
money was to be made through a 
dramatic presentation of Cali- 
fornia’s migratory agricultural 
labor situation. At any rate his 


book sold thousands of copies, cre- 
ated a great stir, was made into a 
movie, but will doubtless go the 
way of all best-sellers and soon be 
relegated to lower shelves of sec- 


ond-rate circulating libraries. 

But the problem he presented 
was not remedied, not even les- 
sened. As this is being written tens 
of thousands of families are pilot- 
ing tens of thousands of heart- 
broken jaloppies over California’s 
super highways in search of work. 
Winter has melted into spring, and 
the mad rush is on. Hurry. Hurry. 
Hurry. . The first ones gets the jobs, 
the hindest ones gets left. Summer 
now, and fall. Gotta get in some 
pickin’. Fruit maybe. Then the 
cotton. Gotta find me a job. Win- 
ter’ll be here pretty soon agin. 

I know the problems and ideals 
and aims of these pitiful caravans. 
For more than a year I lived and 
worked among the poor people who 
compose them. As a young college 
graduate with a flair for writing 
and a deep interest in people, I ob- 
tained a job with the California 
State Relief Administration. They 


called me a social worker. I was 
not that, certainly, for I knew little 
of social work technique. But I 
was interested. I could talk to the 
families. I could draw out their 
miserable stories of privation. I 
could set them up on relief, or I 
could reject them when the rules 
said they were ineligible. I could 
dictate interminable, unnecessary 
cease histories. I could convince 
fathers that starving was not so 
bad, that homelessness was but a 
state of mind. I saw thousands of 
Joad families, and I saw conditions 
even worse than Steinbeck imag- 
ined. 

For instance, you didn’t read in 
The Grapes of Wrath that Cali- 
fornia’s relief rules killed Old 
John. Well, they did. They killed 
him just as surely as if they had 
erected a stonewall between him 
and the care he needed so badly. 
Yes, Old John died because the 
State of California said that he 
must. 

When I first met him he did not 
look well, even to my inexperienced 
eyes. His sobbing “Ah feels plumb 
tuckered” was smothered by the 
hacking cough that ripped at his 
lungs and disgorged great gobs of 
blood-flecked phlegm from his bat- 
tered lips. My amateur diagnosis 
of pulmonary tuberculosis was only 
too correct. 

The doctor to whom I sent Old 
John advised “immediate sanitar- 
ium care only chance.” An attempt 
was made to obtain the necessary 
care through the local county wel- 
fare department. Sorry, insuffi- 

















cient residence. Three years of 
state residence, independent of re- 
lief, plus one year in the county, 
are necessary, you know. Regret- 
table, of course, but rules are rules. 

For the next eight months, — 
through the decade’s worst winter, 
through glorious and burning sum- 
mer,—John wandered the streets. 
Coughing and spitting and spread- 
ing germs; too weak to work, un- 
able to stay in bed because of the 
mosquitoes or stinging flies, the 
heat or the cold. Typhoid Mary? 
Tuberculosis John! 

Our office had no funds available 
to pay for hospital care; the county 
adamantly refused, despite fre- 
quent, urgent pleas. Moreover, 
Eufalia, John’s wife had been as- 
signed to a W. P. A. sewing project, 
thus further precluding the possi- 
bility of state sponsored hospitali- 
zation, even could it have been ar- 
ranged. The county officials were 
legally justified in their stand; the 
man was not a resident according 
to the provisions of the Welfare 
and Institutions Code. He was 
technically ineligible. But eligible 
or not, the fact remained that he 
was dying,—slowly at first, slowly, 
and then more quickly he was dy- 
ing, while the sanitarium that could 
have given him life, that might 
have rebuilt his once huge frame, 
bulged with less needy patients. 
They were residents, to be sure: 
that was the ironic sesame of Cali- 
fornia. 

Month after month he lingered 
on, only complaining when I for- 
bade him to go into town. “Cain’t 
ah even go up town once in a wahl 
tuh see the lahts?” he used to say 
wistfully. And then one day they 
found his body in a field. The saga 
of Old John ended without even an 
obituary notice. He was buried at 
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the expense of the county whose 
stubborn adherence to rules had re- 
fused him life. 

His death while attributable to 
relief rules, actually was caused 
years before when he and Eufalia 
found their Oklahoma farm a des- 
ert of dust. A dry, withered plot 
incapable of producing even a few 
turnips for food. Thus doomed by 
some mysterious destiny far be- 
yond his control or ken, Old John 
with thousands and thousands of 
his fellows began his unceasing 
wanderings after an ever-fleeting 
pot of gold at the end of some imag- 
inary agricultural rainbow. All 
could make things grow, given but 
a little water, a little partially fer- 
tile land. They came to California 
to find it, but instead... . 

By far the greater part of Cali- 
fornia’s migratory agricultural pop- 
ulation, I found, come from the so- 
called drought states, Oklahoma, 
Arkansas and Texas, as well as 
parts of Nebraska, Kansas and Mis- 
souri. Almost every state in the 
Union, however, is represented. I 
found a millhand from New. York, 
a clerk from Connecticut, a sales- 
man from Virginia, a dentist from 
Illinois, a printer from Florida. But 
most were farmers. 

Some had worked as farm- 
hands; the majority were renters, 
who owned their own team and 
equipment and paid for the use of 
the land; or share-croppers, who 
owned nothing, and worked the 
land for a portion of the crop. One 
fellow, who despite a second grade 
education read H. G. Wells and 
Eugene O’Neill, explained the sys- 
tem to me: 

“In our place the landman owned 
*bout eight thousan’ acres of fine 
lan’—the kind any real dirt far- 
mer’d giv’ his raht arm to till. 
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There was two hunnerd croppers 
like me, all alivin’ in shacks an’ 
asleepin’ on straw. Our families 
too. Each of usns contracted fo’ 
fohty acres, an’ he giv’ usns the 
team an’ plows an’ stuff. Then we 
does the work an’ split the crop; 
one-third to the landman; the rest 
to usns. But mosta the time after 
we'd paid him back what we owed 
from the winter, there was nothin’ 
left an’ we hadda start all over 
agin nex’ year. We kept sayin’ 
we'd make ‘er some year. We 
knowed we would. But somehow 
we nevah did. And so—vwell....” 

It was not merely disillusion- 
ment, nor disappointment at their 
inability to show a profit in their 
own states that drove them out. 
The drought, soil erosion, and dust 
storms contributed in a greater 
measure. Some families were “trac- 
tored out” when landlords began to 
realize one man with a tractor could 
do more work than a dozen cropper 
families. Steinbeck would have 
you believe most were tractored 
out; this is not true. Federal crop 
control methods also drove many 
families from their “croppers’ 
lands.” When the owner was of- 
fered a “suitable sum” for not 
planting certain sections of his 
land, the families that were to have 
worked that portion were, in a 
sense, dispossessed. 

“Cuttin’ down on the crops don’t 
do no good,” a Texas share-cropper- 
economist told me more than a 
year ago. “What those guys in 
Washington should do is get us a 
big market. Else convert this stuff” 
(he was speaking of cotton) “into 
some sort of ’splosive so we can 
build up our army supply an’ giv’ 
usns work.” This before the Emer- 
gency Federal Defense Bills were 
even discussed, let alone enacted! 
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And from a man called “an igno- 
rant Okie”! 

With little training, and no pros- 
pects of other than starvation in 
their home states, whole armies of 
American refugees traded family 
heirlooms, farm equipment, sad- 
dies, wagons, even clothing, for di- 
lapidated tents and road - weary 
jaloppies. Their destination? Cali- 
fornia. Don’t they advertise for 
farm hands there? Nothin’ here. 
Like their predecessors of an earlier 
age they too were seeking gold. 
The gold of ripening wheat, of lus- 
cious peaches and oranges, of a 
sunshine which enriched and did 
not destroy. 

The earlier arrivals found a high- 
ly mechanized state, unlike that to 
which many had been accustomed, 
but akin to that which some were 
fleeing. But there was no machine 
cotton or vegetable or fruit picker. 
A man could find work. If he knew 
where and when. So, they began 
their intra-state peregrinations. 
They applied for membership in 
the loyal order of “Arabs of the 
Asphalt,” * and began “fruit-tramp- 
ing” in search of agricultural work. 
They found soon, though, that they 
had to compete with experienced 
migratory workers—imported Mexi- 
eans and Filipinos, even Chinese, 
Japanese and Hindus. But by their 
willingness to work for any wage, 
and by fighting for every available 
hour of employment, the white 
American refugees from the Dust 
Bowl gradually displaced their 
Mexican and Oriental competition. 

Actually any wage looked large— 
hadn’t they and their forebears 
existed for years by an odd com- 


1 Arabs of the Asphalt—an actual organiza- 
tion. According to my information it is com- 
pei aun oattheniaie menial ——. 
a among younger 
element, through whose sense of humor such 
an organization could exist. 











bination of the credit and barter 
systems? One ranch foreman told 
me of six Oklahomans who were 
given an irrigation job—six days a 
week, ten hours a day. At the 
week’s end, the leader of the group 
asked that the check be made out 
in his name; he rather pridefully 
admitted that he could write his 
name for the endorsement. When 
they saw the check for seventy-two 
dollars—two dollars a day for each 
—they literally whooped for joy. 
“Ah cain’t believe it,” one said. 
“Mistuh, is this all fo’ usns? Yuh 
know we all oney worked one 
week!” The old story of “all the 
money there is in the world,” over 
again. 

Families that “struck it rich,” as 
did these, wrote long scrawling let- 
ters to the kinfolk back home. 
Glowing tales of the potentialities 
of this promised land flooded the 
drought states and as a result be- 
tween five and twelve thousand mi- 
grant families, in search of manual 
employment, have entered Califor- 
nia every month for the past five 
years. Once arrived they find con- 
ditions far different from what they 
had been told. Too few jobs, too 
many available hands. Due to 
California’s highly seasonal agri- 
cultural labor requirements, when 
farmers need field hands, they want 
them at once. Therefore, if em- 
ployment is to be obtained, the mi- 
grants must move with all possible 
speed to where the demand is great- 
est. If they arrive too late, or what 
is as bad, too early, they must 
starve a bit longer, or try the relief 
office. For here, as nowhere else 
on earth, the race is always to the 
swift. 

The general trek follows seasonal 
requirements. From the vegetables 


of the Imperial Valley to the cotton 
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of King and Kern Counties; from 
the truck and fruit of the Salinas 
and Santa Clara vicinities to the 
peaches and hops of the Sacra- 
mento Valley—over and over again 
race the rattle-trap cars. There is 
year-round employment it is true, 
if one can get there on time and if 
one can out-speed the thousands 
after the same job. Generally this 
is impossible. But some of the more 
fortunate, by dint of extraordinar- 
ily good work have established 
themselves with regular employers, 
who reserve the jobs for them. But 
by far the greater majority run 
from place to place, wildly, hope- 
fully, as their crop-sense, or the 
migrants’ grape-vine advises them. 

One client of mine had but com- 
pleted a fairly livable shack for his 
family of nine, when a cousin in 
Bakersfield, far to the south, wrote 
of the numerous jobs soon to be 
available. Overnight my sugges- 
tions that opportunities for com- 
paratively steady employment were 
better for him who remained in one 
section of the state, were forgotten. 
He sold his shack for eight dollars, 
tossed everything of value into the 
battered Chev, piled the children on 
top, and was off pell-mell for 
Bakersfield. In ten days he was 
back —his eight dollars gone, as 
well as a stove and steel bed, sold 
to help finance the return trip. 

As he re-applied for relief he 
asked me to locate a tent for him. 
“Cain’t git it through muh haid,” 
he said. “Feller says there was 
plenty jobs down yonder thataway, 
but I couldn’t find nary a one. Now 
that guy got muh shack ’n Ah cain’t 
git it back.” He had stayed one day 
in Bakersfield, spent more than fif- 
teen dollars and nine days traveling 
some nine hundred miles, wearied 
himself and family immeasurably. 
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He failed to realize that California’s 
greatest surplus commodity is agri- 
cultural labor. 

I know several ranchers who post 
“No Help Wanted” signs before hir- 
ing a hand. They know a sufficient 
number will disregard the sign to 
allow them to pick their crew with- 
out too much bother. 

This surplus of labor makes for 
extremely low wages. Some farm- 
ers pay twenty cents an hour for 
peach-picking; seventy-five cents 
per hundred pounds is the custo- 
mary wage during the cotton sea- 
son; and a good cotton picker can 
pick little more than 150 pounds. 

The CIO Cannery and Agricul- 
tural Workers’ Union has attempt- 
ed to organize them with no notice- 
able success. Some strikes have 
been called, but the migratory 
workers’ enthusiasm for union 


membership disappears at the close 


of each season. California’s large 
corporate farm interests have 
fought all attempts to organize the 
“Okies” but have done little to bet- 
ter their condition, and this last, 
according to the consensus, is the 
strongest point in the case raised 
against them. Were the large farm 
groups to provide better quarters, 
for example, the migratory workers 
would have one less complaint to 
make. 

Actually, the camps in which the 
migrants live are ugly blots of foul- 
ness that sicken the stomach of the 
unaccustomed visitor. Even the 
Hoovervilles, the jungles, so fa- 
miliar to every town, are on a 
higher plane. In these there is an 
attitude of contentment, a kind of 
devil-may-care complacence never 
found in the “Okie” squatters’ 
camp. Each shack has its neat piles 
of fire-wood, its scoured pots and 
pans, its stacks of pulp magazines. 
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Some are daubed with watery paint, 
or show evidence of caulking and 
weather-proofing; some even have 
vegetable or flower gardens near by. 

The men themselves “hit the 
road” of their own will, even though 
distraught family conditions were 
generally the reason. They feel 
they can return if they wish. On 
the whole, though frequently guilty 
of theft and worse, and always sub- 
ject to arrest on a vagrancy charge, 
they feel, and I know, their lot is 
better than that of the poor 
wretches lumped together in squat- 
ters’ camps. 

Not even constant familiarity is 
enough to suppress the nausea 
aroused by these camps in which 
hundreds of families exist. It can- 
not be imagined. The camp which 
was my particular province for 
about a year was no exception. 

By driving over the levee that 
separated it from the highway, one 
seemed to burst into it. For almost 
a mile, tents, trailer-houses, and 
shacks of discarded iron, weather- 
beaten cardboard, flattened five gal- 
lon cans, water-soaked boards and 
rags, were clustered together in ir- 
regular groups. It was a town that 
had mushroomed out of the dust 
seemingly overnight, although it 
had actually been en route for some 
time by highways from other parts 
of the state where the work had 
been completed. 

The scene was further blotched 
by the indiscriminate placing of 
lavatories for every few families— 
holes scooped in the ground and 
only partially hidden from the gen- 
eral view by tattered canvas and 
rotting gunny sacks. At every 
camp-site was a cook stove, or 
rather an old wash tub, or five gal- 
lon can with a hole gouged into it 
and a short length of pipe into this 
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for a chimney. By every tent, too, 
was the feeble auto which usually 
served as bed-room for some of the 
children; only, however, after the 
seats had been removed for use as 
chairs or mattresses for the adults. 
Wire clothes-lines, strung from car 
to tent, betrayed the new-comers to 
fruit-tramping; they had been used 
to some semblance of cleanliness in 
the past few months. 

Over the entire camp swarmed 
flies and mosquitoes, millions of 
them whose very flight seemed re- 
tarded as they veritably had to 
force their way through the stench 
that hung like a pall. That stench! 
It defied description. The odor of 
unwashed bodies, perspiration, 
cooking, rotting food, dead animals, 
mingled indescribably. 

One tent I shall not soon forget. 
Outside it a huge slatternly woman, 
sweat streaming down her face, 


feebly brushed stinging gnats from 
the eyes of the infant who listlessly 
lolied in her arms. Too exhausted to 
move from the car seat on the 
ground, she merely squinted her 
eyes and mumbled replies to my 


questions. Her husband tossed 
feverishly on the only bed, an ex- 
celsior mattress in the corner. His 
illness alarmed me. For if it was 
communicable it might easily 
spread throughout the entire camp, 
might immeasurably increase the 
bodily suffering of the poor 
wretches forced to live in it. But 
his family was not concerned: the 
sight was too common to bother 
about. 

One of the children was playing 
with three striped bass, caught that 
morning by the mother with a 
throw-line, a borrowed fish-hook 
and a chunk of liver. And the thin, 
bony dog, licking the fish and 
scraping at the scales with scummy 
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paws, could not have known he was 
befouling the morrow’s meals. The 
two eldest children, a boy of 
twelve and a girl of ten, were pre- 
paring supper at the time of my 
call. Supper was a watery mess of 
moldy potatoes, dried beans and 
meat. Meat? The flesh of a half 
dozen gophers and field mice 
trapped during the night. 

The table was a battered trunk. 
A few greasy plates and coffee 
mugs were in evidence. Whatever 
had not been eaten was simply 
scraped to the floor—for the dog 
perhaps, or to clean the dishes for 
the following meal. The members 
of the family were partially covered 
by tattered rags. Their hair was 
uncombed, unwashed, matted. The 
baby’s gown was dirt-gray and its 
diaper had most certainly been un- 
changed for days. 

A hasty eligibility interview, 
emergency food orders and a cloth- 
ing requisition brought temporary 
relief. The cash dole promised to 
prevent the immediate necessity for 
gopher stew. My volunteered and 
lengthy tirade about cleanliness 
was received unenthusiastically. In 
a few months the family’s condition 
evidenced no improvement. 

Such people find rehabilitation 
virtually impossible. And when 
trouble comes they find themselves 
totally incapable of meeting it. 
Pregnancy, for instance, causes a 
great deal of unnecessary difficulty. 
We attempted to point out the de- 
sirability of pre-natal care and of 
delivery with a competent physician 
in attendance. However, many 
mothers, used to the rough methods 
of amateur midwives, insist they 
will “have no truck with medical 
doctors.” Some, for reasons best 
known to themselves, even prefer 
Chinese or Indian herbalists. Mis- 
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trust, occasioned by ignorance, 
must be overcome. 

Squatters’ camps, besides being 
the extreme in filth and unsanitary 
conditions, generally abound in im- 
morality. The reasons are obvious 
—hundreds of people of both sexes 
and of all ages live in close prox- 
imity with little or no privacy, in- 
adequate clothing, no suitable sleep- 
ing facilities, insufficient education 
and a disinclination to follow the 
accepted, but difficult, moral code 
of civilized peoples. The conduct 
ean searcely be excused, although 
many have tried to do so. However, 
it may be explained as I have tried 
to do above. 

I feel there is no necessity and 
little value in piling up, for my 
readers, example after example of 
immorality or misconduct. They 
might well remain in secret case 
histories, locked in metal files, to 
be used only by the case worker. In 
themselves the tales are ugly and 
disgusting commentaries on the 
life of a “fruit-tramp” —tales of 
bigamy, adultery and perversion. 
True, the immorality is not general, 
although the conditions inducing it 
are. 

The greater majority, if not actu- 
ally religious, are home-and-family- 
loving people. Poorer, perhaps, 
than agrarian people throughout 
the country, but no less hearty or 
sincere, Their dilapidated tents 
and shacks very frequently have 
the family Bible prominently dis- 
played. And it is used, too! The 
more religious are participating 
members of various Pentecostal 


sects—some of these are colloquial- 


ly known as “Holy Rollers.” But, 
to me the most noticeable thing 
about the fruit tramp’s choice of re- 
ligions was the almost total absence 
of Catholics. Among the thousands 
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of families I interviewed there were 
less than five that acknowledged 
they were Catholics. Of these but 
one was practicing. And to me it 
was of remarkable spiritual benefit 
to discuss the pitiful migratory life 
with this man and his wife who 
walked four miles to Mass every 
Sunday. 

‘Ah cain’t use the car,” he told 
me, “‘we all need the gas too much.” 
My attempts to explain their actions 
to others was useless. 


By and large, migratory agricul- 
tural workers are obsessed with the 
idea that some day they “will hit it 
right smart,” and sufficiently im- 
prove their financial status so that 
they may settle down on a plot of 
land of their own. Even now some 
are buying small farms. That the 


land is adobe clay, and the price is 
$200 at $10 per year, does not de- 
ter them. They feel they are again 


citizens, taxpayers, no longer no- 
mads. And in evidence are their 
tiny truck gardens—here a few po- 
tatoes, tomatoes, carrots, beans, 
strawberries; there, too, is a rabbit 
warren or a hen-house with a half- 
dozen scrawny chickens, barely 
existing on infrequent bread crumbs 
and weeds and garbage. 

“They asked usns to settle down,” 
is their only comment. “Now let’m 
give us half a chance and watch us 
make the most of it.” 

Health conditions among them 
are terrifying, since communicable 
diseases spread so rapidly under 
the conditions in which they live. 
And so uncontrollably. Hookworm, 
scabies, measles, chicken-pox, influ- 
enza are a. few of the lesser ail- 
ments that cause untold suffering. 
Syphilis, tuberculosis, malaria, 
pneumonia and many other serious 
diseases are quite prevalent. Pub- 
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lic Health Departments, the Agri- 
cultural Workers’ Health and 
Medical Association, and the State 
Relief Administration Medical De- 
partment are striving to meet the 
problem. But lack of funds, and 
the people’s ignorance and distrust, 
are not easily overcome. 

A great step has been made with 
the utilization of fully equipped, 
motorized hospital and medical 
units. These follow the migrants 
to those places where the most work 
is available; they relieve in some 
measure the pressure of under- 
staffed and overworked local medi- 
cal departments. But they are too 
few. Medicines and doctors’ serv- 
ices can now be obtained by many 
only through relief agencies. This 
is certainly wrong. Care for all 
of the lower-income agricultural 
groups should be provided free or 
at low cost. Healthy bodies will 


will give health to their minds and 
provide in some measure a bulwark 
against the despair and mental de- 
pression that is all too common. 
Perhaps the greatest hope offered 
toward a solution of the entire mi- 
gratory worker problem lies in edu- 


cation. The average adult fruit 
tramp admits to less than a third 
grade schooling. That the parents 
have so little education is of less 
actual concern to me than the fact 
that the children are receiving in- 
adequate attention; for it is to the 
youth that we must look for assist- 
ance in long-range planning toward 
a satisfactory solution. The lack 
of sufficient school attendance can 
be appreciated when it is under- 
stood that in most crops the assist- 
ance of every member of the family 
is necessary to earn an amount 
suitable for bare subsistence. Then, 
too, as the families move quickly 
and often, the children are with- 
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drawn from their class-rooms quite 
summarily and as frequently as 
five times a year. 

By dint of hard work and many 
lengthy explanations, parents have 
in many cases been taught the ad- 
vantages of formal schooling. They 
now trace their own hardships to 
their own ignorance. But when the 
migrants congregate in any one lo- 
cality, the rural school-houses are 
over-crowded to an unsafe degree 
from the point of view of even ade- 
quate educational and recreational 
supervision for resident, let alone 
transient children. This overcrowd- 
ing taxes the ingenuity of the local 
boards of education—for a few 
months there are too many pupils 
and too few teachers; the rest of the 
time the opposite may be true. 
Then, children who are retarded 
mentally, though physically quite 
mature, are thrown into indiscrimi- 
nate contact with more youthful 
pupils. Not infrequently cases of 
abuse and undue intimacy are re- 
ported. 

Administrative tricks bring tem- 
porary relief to a delicate situation, 
but they do not solve the difficulty. 
It has been suggested that traveling 
schools, much like the mobile 
health units, be put into use. These 
could be supplied with the neces- 
sary desks, chairs, and other equip- 
ment, including tents to be used for 
school-houses. The curricula could 
include courses of interest and value 
to agricultural children — animal 
husbandry, the various phases of 
agriculture, coupled with drills in 
American history and government, 
English, mathematics. 

Short but complete courses, each 
covering a small portion of the gen- 
eral field would be most practicable. 
The teachers should be given spe- 
cial training and be chosen for their 
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adaptability to the problems pre- 
sented by such an educational set- 
up. With courses interestingly 
presented, with the emphasis on 
utility rather than theory, by visual 
presentation and practice farming, 
the children can be brought fo ap- 
preciate the benefits of such a 
school. If the courses are carefully 
co-ordinated, and made interesting 
enough, the seeming impossibility 
of cramming book-knowledge into 
the heads of hungry, undernour- 
ished children can be overcome. 
Government migratory labor 
camps are a fine solution to the 
squatters’ camp problem, yet even 
these are not generally accepted by 
the migrants themselves or by the 
citizens of the towns near which 
they are located. They have been 
called “hotbeds of radicalism,” an 
accusation that is in the main un- 
true. There are all sorts of malcon- 


tents, soap-box shouters, liberals, 
both informed and uninformed. 
But their influence on the hard- 
working majority is rather negli- 


gible. That is, thus far. The mi- 
grant, a simple, uneducated fellow, 
usually, is easily led. Silly prom- 
ises—such as California’s idealistic 
Thirty - Dollars - Every - Thursday 
plan—lull him into following. He 
can be won over to whatever side 
can promise him the most, and offer 
some possibility of its fruition. The 
liberals have gone among the mi- 
grants, worked with and for them; 
they have made the progress. It 
behooves us who have the correct 
philosophy, the only theology, to in- 
terest ourselves in the migrant if we 
wish to keep him from being driven 
into error. He is our problem, as 
well as the government’s. Catho- 
lics have done little in this regard. 
They soon must or the responsibil- 
ity of these lost souls will be on 
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their shoulders; for the Church of 
Christ is the one Church that can 
offer him spiritual solace to count- 
eract the horrible physical difficul- 
ties in which he has been forced. 

In the government camps, the 
family must pay a modest ten cents 
a day to the camp fund in lieu of 
rent; the head of the family must 
also do a specified amount of menial 
work each week. In return the 
family is given a concrete “lot” as 
a tent-platform, with a bower-like 
framework near by, which can be 
covered to shade the dinner-table. 
There are sanitary facilities—lava- 
tories, washing machines, sinks. 
Electricity is supplied; there is a 
mimeographed camp paper, a nur- 
sery school, sewing room, dance 
floor, ball-field. 

The camp is, in fact, a small city, 
and the “Okies,” poor wanderers, 
are once again citizens. Status and 
dignity, in a measure, have been re- 
stored. They have been lured from 
the filth of the squatters’ camp and 
re-introduced to the American mode 
of living. 

However, these camps are but 
stop-gaps, temporary measures, to 
assist migratory families. Plans 
must be drawn up to induce the 
migrants to settle down. Govern- 
ment co-operative farm communi- 
ties have been tried out success- 
fully, but the number they can ac- 
commodate is far too small. I be- 
lieve that much of the government 
funds, spent on unessential, some- 
times stupid projects, could well be 
converted into a migrant housing 
program. Large territories of re- 
claimed or unused land should be 
purchased for re-sale in small farm 
plots with no down payment and 
infinitesimal monthly payments. 
Truck gardens, poultry and rabbit 
raising should be encouraged. Cash 
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subsidies might be given at the be- 
ginning until the gardens began to 
produce. Thus, the migrants would 
cease to migrate—they would be- 
come known in the vicinity and be 
given preferential hiring. Their 
wages during the harvest season 
would supplement what the truck 
garden would produce. By their own 
efforts they could lift themselves 
from the mire of fruit-tramping. 
Attempts have been, and are be- 
ing made to re-settle the migrants 
in their own states, but the plan 
calls for co-operative farms rather 
than ones individually owned. Most 
of them tell you over and over again 
they would rather be “on their 
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own.” They do not want to earn 
large sums but would prefer eking 
out an existence on their own land 
— their independence depends as 
much on this mental satisfaction as 
it does on material goods. At any 
rate something must be done. 
Talk is inexpensive, but ineffective. 
Sound planning for a long-range 
program, with a minimum of politi- 
cal machinations and sentimental 
idealism, can eradicate the migra- 
tory agricultural labor problem, as 
it now exists. 

But whatever definite plan the 
powers see fit to adopt’ should be 
translated into action immediately: 
starvation does not wait on theories. 


MEMORY 


By J. QuenTiIN O’CONNELL 


f bic wind brings you back 
Child of the ages, in the quiet of evening 

I see you in corners, 

Standing in silence 

Loud in your stillness 

The whole of you 

Fresh, clean as new sheets 

Warm as young milk 

Your smile 

Coral-glow in the darkness 

Within reach and beyond it 

Within touch and above it. 





PROTECTING KATHLEEN 
An Allegory with a Moral 


By Mary E. L. HENNIGAN 


NCE upon a time there was a 

woman named Kathleen who 
lived in a little house set in the mid- 
die of four green fields. She was 
not a young woman. Indeed, there 
were those who believed her to be, 
perhaps, almost as old as God; cer- 
tainly, as old as the world. Nor was 
she beautiful, since age and suffer- 
ing, and strife had etched their 
cruel lines upon her face. She was, 
however, strangely beloved. Her 
children, it is said, loved her beyond 


belief, and beyond all reason. Some- 
one once said, as if this were the 
true measure of the height and 
depth of that emotion, that he 
“counted the world well lost for 


love.” Now, Kathleen’s children, 
young, strong in body, beautiful in 
soul, counted not the world alone, 
but, indeed, love itself well lost for 
love of her. 

You might think that this was so 
because she had sheltered them 
comfortably and peacefully in her 
house, clothed them warmly, fed 
them well from the fruits of her 
four green fields. On the contrary, 
though it is quite true that fat cat- 
tle grazed in the meadows, the sheep 
were heavy with wool, the fields 
golden with grain, and milk and 
honey flowed there, yet Kathleen’s 
ill-clad children drank only butter- 
milk, eating with it coarse oaten 
bread and potatoes. Sometimes, 
over the years, even these failed. 


Then the children starved and died, 
many of them; oh, many of them! 
It seems strange that such a thing 
could be. There was, of course, a 
reason for it. And that reason was 
Kathleen’s nearest neighbor, John. 

John was a mighty fellow; ruddy, 
plump, powerful, with a voice that 
was heard around the world and 
that carried authority wherever it 
was heard. He had a fine house 
too and broad fields. In the begin- 
ning, when they were first neigh- 
bors, these were no better, really, 
than Kathleen’s. John, however, 
grew enormously. So did his fam- 
ily. So, too, of necessity, did his 
possessions. Whenever he needed 
a little more land, to the north, or 
the south, the east or the west, he 
took it, did John. This, naturally, 
added greatly to his wealth. Equally 
naturally, it led him into many dis- 
putes with neighbors on every side. 
Not really a very quarrelsome fel- 
low by nature, he was, nevertheless, 
nearly always in a battle with some- 
one, somewhere. 

There was Marianne, for instance. 
He fought her bitterly, more than 
once. True, eventually she drove 
him out of her house, away from 
her fields. But he took other fields 
of hers, in other lands, sending his 
children there to hold and work 
them. Then there was Wilhelmina. 
They really became very good 
friends afterward, but he did take 
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all her boats away from her. Long 
before that there was Carmen. Like 
Marianne, she succeeded in driving 
him out of the house. However, he 
kept the front gate. Even now, if 
you want to enter Carmen’s house 
by the front door you must first ask 
permission of John’s children, 
who stand firmly, however politely, 
at that gate. Besides these three 
there were Katje, for instance, and 
Fatima, and others too numerous to 
mention. That is a tale too long to 
tell and this is not the place to tell 
it. Suffice to repeat that John grew 
very rich. In fact, finally, most of 
the fields of the world were his. 
For him men herded sheep on 
stormy mountain sides. For him 
men picked cotton, or made rubber, 
under blazing suns. For him other 


men tore coal, and gold, and dia- 
monds from the dark womb of the 
earth, or reaped its golden grain. 


John grew very rich and very 
strong. How strange, then, that he 
never grew quite rich enough, nor 
strong enough to live without Kath- 
leen’s small house and her little 
fields. These he had long ago taken 
away from her, and the fruits of 
the fields as well, sending the fat 
cattle, the wool, the grain, the milk 
and the butter across to his own 
family in the next house. Indeed, 
on her northeast field he had built 
a house of his own, planting some 
of his children there. As the years 
went by this made a great deal of 
trouble. For John’s planted chil- 
dren were always a terribly uneasy 
folk, torn as they were between a 
natural gratitude to him and that 
love for Kathleen which they would 
deny, if they could, but which every 
man must feel who has lived even 
a small while anywhere on her four 
fields. Not satisfied with this north- 
east field, which he took first, John 
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crowded into the other three, and 
alas, into the very house itself. 
This, then, explains why Kathleen’s 
children fared so badly while the 
rich fruits of their Mother’s fields 
flowed across to John’s house; and 
why so many of them, crowded out, 
had to leave their own home, going 
sadly away to the far corners of the 
earth. 

Those who were left behind with 
Kathleen were few, and weak. They 
ought, then, if they had been rea- 
sonable beings, to have accepted 
their lot with resignation. After 
all, is not this the best of all possi- 
ble worlds? Surely, what is to be, 
will be, and whatever is, is best? 
This at least they might have recog- 
nized with gratitude, that so long as 
a powerful fellow like John was in 
the house no one else would dare 
trespass on their fields or breach 
their walls. Far from being grate- 
ful, far even from being just rea- 
sonable, since they were certainly 
attempting the impossible, these 
children of Kathleen’s persisted in 
trying to drive John out. Neither 
bullying, nor reasoning, nor even 
wheedling would stay them. In- 
stead of living contentedly, however 
poorly, in John’s great shadow, pro- 
tected by his great arms, they rose, 
not once, but over and over again, 
a hundred times, against him. 
Wild, truculent, flaming, bitter, an- 
gry, they struck, and struck, and 
struck again. Feebly, but none the 
less valiantly, they fought him 
tooth and nail. The futility of it! 
The insanity of such a hopeless 
course! The base ingratitude of it! 
And alas! the worst must yet be 
told. They always chose a time to 
strike when John was deep in one 
of those frequent terrible struggles 
with some other neighbor. Without 
shame they even admitted _ this. 
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“His difficulty,” they often said, “is 
our opportunity. We must strike 
when we can.” And strike they did, 
whenever, wherever, and however 
they could land a blow, fair or 
foul! 

This course of action was deeply 
deplored, not only by John, but even 
by some of the neighbors, particu- 
larly those who, being as powerful 
as he, had never lost a field to 
him. To them, it seemed that there 
must be something peculiarly 
treacherous in the very nature of 
Kathleen's children, to follow such 
a course—‘“a knife in the back,” 
they called it. Perhaps, in all fair- 
ness, Kathleen’s children should 
have waited until John was free to 
give his full attention to them be- 
fore they struck the blow intended 
to drive him out of their Mother’s 
crowded house and off her four 
green fields. The right or wrong of 


that can easily be settled by each 
for himself through the simple ex- 
pedient of putting himself in their 
place. 

Be that as it may, these struggles 
of Kathleen’s children were, appar- 


ently, quite useless. Over and over 
again the fields were scarred and 
burned, the walls battered, the 
chimneys tumbled, the windows 
crashed in shards. Screams and 
cries resounded. Flames and smoke 
rose to heaven. Some of the chil- 
dren died in agony. Others lived 
their lives out in despair, impri- 
soned. And in the end, when each 
combatant was exhausted, wound- 
ed, bitter, there was John, gasping, 
but still in the house; there was 
Kathleen mourning her children 
and nothing gained by their loss. 
One day, however, there came 
across John’s path not Marianne, 
not Wilhelmina, not Carmen—but 
Gretchen! Now, Gretchen was a 
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good deal like John in some ways, 
big, blond, powerful, ruddy, au- 
thoritative, with a family that just 
would keep on growing, and that 
like John’s own, just had to be set- 
tled somewhere when they grew. 
Following his example, which she 
could see with half an eye had 
worked splendidly, she took a bit 
here, and a bit there, and another 
bit somewhere else. John eyed that 
performance with grave disap- 
proval. He didn’t do that any more, 
you see, and scarcely anyone was 
ill-natured enough to remind him 
that he ever had, or to suggest that 
confession, without restitution, 
might not bring him absolution. Be- 
sides, anyone could see that Gret- 
chen was bound to trespass on him 
no matter where she turned in the 
world. That meant another fight. 
And so, sadly but dutifully, girding 
his loins, John pitched in. 

It was a real fight. It proved to 
be the fiercest of all that John had 
ever engaged in. Therefore Kath- 
leen’s recalcitrant children made 
the fiercest of all their efforts to 
push him out while Gretchen was 
pounding away on him. It is hard 
to believe, even considering the size 
and strength of Gretchen, as well as 
the extraordinary fierceness of her 
attack on John, but this time Kath- 
leen’s children succeeded! Perhaps 
it was because John was, at last, 
growing old and a little tired. Or 
maybe this struggle being more 
terrible than the others he had 
made, a blow struck while he was 
deep in it had a greater effect. 
Whatever the reason, although John 
did succeed in beating Gretchen off, 
this time Kathleen’s children drove 
him clear and clean out of their 
house and three of the fields. Lock- 
ing and barring the door behind his 
retreating back, they sat down 
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alone, at last, in their Mother’s 
house. They were wounded, ex- 
hausted, poverty-stricken. The 
house they had finally won for 
themselves was battered and shat- 
tered beyond recognition, as indeed, 
it had often been before. They were 
without strength, without money, 
even without friends. Moreover, 
they were minus a field, for that 
northeast one was still in John’s 
possession, his house upon it, his 
children in it. Nevertheless, after 
endless, weary, strife-filled years, 
here they were, alone in their small 
house with the Mother they had 
loved beyond belief and beyond all 
reason. Their eyes might wander 
longingly toward the fourth field, 
but that could wait. 

They looked around, and called it 
good. They began, wearily, but 
happily, to bring about some sem- 
blance of order. Hardly had they 
begun, however, hardly had a little 
of God’s peace descended upon their 
hearth, a bit of busy blue smoke be- 
gun to rise therefrom like incense, 
when they were rudely interrupted. 

It was John banging at the back 
door. It was John hammering at 
the front door. It was John thun- 
dering at the side door. “Let me 
in,” he bellowed. “Kathleen, Kath- 
leen, let me in at once—at once, I 
tell you!” 

Kathleen bent her head to listen. 
Can you see her? Old Kathleen, 
weary Kathleen, beloved Kathleen? 
Kathleen, with those furrows tears 
make, on her cheeks; with her dis- 
heveled black hair not yet bound 
up, her blue eyes not yet dry, her 
bruises scarcely healed, her wounds 
still open! She bent her head to lis- 
ten, behind a door still barred. 

“Why, in God’s name, should I 
let you in, John?” she said at last. 
“Sure, haven’t I only just got you 
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out? Go back, man, go back to your 
own house. Leave me in peace in 


mine and we shall be good neigh- 
Why, indeed, 


bors yet, you and I. 
should I let you in?” 

“Because of Gretchen,” gasped 
John. “She has attacked me again, 
more dangerous, more powerful, 
more wicked than before. And not 
me, alone. That great heartless, 
brutal beast has overrun and seized 
all the fields and houses of our 
neighbors, little fields, little houses, 
Sigrid’s, Wilhelmina’s, Marianne’s, 
all, all of them. She has trampled 
them into ruins, seized them for 
herself and her children. Now she 
threatens me. She threatens to 
overrun mine!” 

“And what has that to do with 
me, John?” asked Kathleen a little 
coldly. 

“Can you not. see?” he cried. 
“You are next. Surely, you cannot 
think she will spare you? She will 
take your house and fields, slay 
your children! Besides, she can at- 
tack me from both sides, then. Let 
me in and I can fight much better. 
I can save both of us. Kathleen, I 
must protect you from Gretchen!” 

“Must you, John?” mused Kath- 
leen from behind her tight-locked 
door. “Must you indeed? Then, 
acushla, go home like a good boy 
and do it from over there. Or you 
might even make a stand up in that 
northeast field of mine if you think 
it best? Besides, John, you are 
thinking of those old days when, so 
often, my broad sword, or ash pike, 
or shillelagh broke in my hands. 
Some strength strangely missing in 
those weapons! Today, John agra, 
I have another weapon, a thin, 
sharp Toledo blade, a bit of tem- 
pered Spanish steel that bends but 
does not break. Come what may, 
I'll try to hold my own with that— 
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alone! For if I let you in, John, you see, the allegory hasn’t ended. 

who will then protect me from However, if we must have one per- 

you?” haps this will do: “No house is big 

enough for any two families.” Or 

MorRAL would this be better? “Never cross 

a bridge until you come to it—and 

Every proper allegory should end then don’t try to cross it on some- 
with one. This one doesn’t because, one else’s back!” 





RENEWAL 


By ETHEL BARNETT DE VITO 


SHE sat by the window 
Marveling that Spring 

This year had wrought 

A strange incredible thing: 


The gnarled old oak tree 

Twisted and torn and spent, 
Lashed by the storms that scarred 
And the winds that bent, 


Was suddenly renewed, 

Made young and fair 

By a flowering, climbing vine 
That nestled there— 


And her heart grew strong and glad 
Though night was falling, 

For it was her name 

Her small grandson was calling... 





NEHRU AND INDIAN NATIONALISM 


By S. K. RATCLIFFE 


HE Indian nationalist movement 

makes a chapter of contempo- 
rary history which has not yet been 
adequately written. To the Ameri- 
can reader, and to the English read- 
er also for that matter, it is known 
if at all in disconnected episodes, 
and almost wholly in relation to a 
single extraordinary leader, M. K. 
Gandhi, who belongs to the very 
small company of men bearing 
names that have gone out to the 
ends of the earth. Twenty years 
ago, a newcomer in Indian politics 
and admired by his fellow-country- 
men on account of his services in 
South Africa, Gandhi achieved a 
position of dominance in the Indian 
National Congress, and thereupon 
entered upon a ten-years period of 
party dictatorship. No stranger 
fortune ever befell a man of his 
type (if type here is an admissible 
word) than to become the head of 
an agitation which could not be 
other than political. And (as I re- 
marked in the April number of this 
magazine) political leadership, in 
the sense we all understand, was 
not possible for the Mahatma. If 
conditions in the post-War world 
had been more nearly normal, the 
man who would have attained po- 
litical authority in the nationalist 
movement is one of a totally differ- 
ent mold, and just twenty years 
younger. He is now amply revealed 
to the American public in an auto- 
biography which is assured of its 
place among the significant books 


of 1941.1 

1 Toward Freedom: The Autobiography of 
Jawaharlal Nehru (New York: John Day Com- 
pany. $4.00). 


At this time, when Jawaharlal 
Nehru’s life-story, after a delay of 
five years, is made available in an 
American edition, its author is once 
again in jail, serving a long sen- 
tence for directly opposing the war 
policy of the British empire. The 
fact is deeply to be regretted. These 
things ought not so to be. Gandhi 
as a state prisoner has at times 
seemed not inappropriate: he has 
been known to choose this form of 
seclusion. Nehru in jail is an un- 
qualified tragedy. Many among us 
who know something of India, and 
the conditions of a period of pain- 
ful transition, are convinced that 
this man and his influence might, 
with the aid of an imaginative de- 
cision in high quarters, have been 
today a valuable ally for a great 
government involved in a life-and- 
death struggle. For character and 
ability he would be eminent in any 
country. 

Toward Freedom of necessity 
combines autobiography with the 
annals of a socio-political move- 
ment. Nehru has told his personal 
story with something of the frank- 
ness of a Westerner. He reveals 
the mind and ways of a high-caste 
Hindu born into an Anglicized fam- 
ily, and so to no small extent cut 
off from its own tradition. Toward 
the end of the book he confesses 
that he looks upon himself as es- 
sentially an Occidental. In his own 
land he has often known the exile’s 
feeling; sometimes he has doubts 
whether he could be said to repre- 
sent anybody. And yet one would 
say that the spiritual experience he 
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records in these sentences must be 
common to all sensitive Hindus 
who have spent their formative 
years in England or America. 

The Nehrus are Brahmins from 
Kashmir, long resident in Allaha- 
bad. Jawaharlal spent two not un- 
happy years at Harrow School be- 
fore going on to the most famous 
of Cambridge colleges. He left the 
university in 1910 without a degree 
and, in deference to his father, was 
called to the English Bar at the 
Middle Temple (lately demolished 
by German bombs). Returning to 
India in 1912, at the age of twenty- 
three, he had little interest in the 
law and almost none in Indian na- 
tionalist agitation. His father was 
prominent among politicians of the 
moderate school. The National 
Congress — the one active political 
party at that time—had thrown up 
an extremist section some years 
earlier, displaying certain charac- 
teristics similar to those of Sinn 
Fein. By the time the World War 
started the Congress had become al- 
most impotent by reason of internal 
strife and general apathy; it was 
stirred into violent activity during 
1919, Although in the last stage of 
the war the British Government 
had permitted a liberal Secretary 
for India to announce an important 
step toward self-government, the 
bureaucracy in India, in its fear of 
post-War revolution, had initiated a 
program of repression, which came 
to be associated throughout the 
world with the fateful names of 
Amritsar and General Dyer. The 
events of that year must in any case 
have brought serious consequences, 
since in Asia as in Europe the war 
had caused an enormous upheaval. 
In India the greatest consequence of 
all was the emergence of a new 
leader, who threw into nationalist 
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politics an idea that was startlingly 
remote from the men who had first 
directed the movement. 

As champion of the Indian set- 
tlers in South Africa Gandhi had 
adopted a Tolstoyan form of non- 
violent resistance, and by its means 
had gained a partial success in the 
struggle for civil rights. This pol- 
icy he reshaped for his own coun- 
try, after the Amritsar outrage, pro- 
claiming the power of soul-force 
and the principle of Satyagraha, 
victory by suffering, with the re- 
nunciation of all violence. He 
called his method non-violent non- 
co-operation (the most singular 
double-negative slogan ever devised 
for a militant body). Its logical de- 
velopment was a crusade of mass 
civil disobedience, coupled with the 
boycott of British goods and the 
obligatory wearing of Khaddar, na- 
tive homespun cloth. In 1920 
Gandhi succeeded in persuading the 
National Congress to adopt his prin- 
ciple and program. Nehru was an 
eager convert and became at once 
an enthusiastic apostle. It is im- 
portant to note that his first enter- 
prise as an agitator was of an 
agrarian character, in a village pro- 
test against the landlords. The 
older nationalists had little or no 
touch with the peasantry, that is 
with the Indian multitude. Nehru 
began his public work among them, 
and this fact has colored the whole 
of his thought and_ sentiment. 
Without this apprenticeship he 
could not have laid the foundation 
of his later influence, nor would he 
have diverged so far from the bour- 
geois nationalism, as he defines and 
condemns it, of Congress ortho- 
doxy. 

He gives a vivid description of 
the tide of enthusiasm aroused by 
the first stage of the Gandhi move- 
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ment, which ended with the Ma- 
hatma’s arrest in 1922. He was 
sentenced to six years, but served 
only two, being released after an 
operation for appendicitis the story 
of which (too often inaccurately 
related) reflects high credit on 
everybody concerned. The Govern- 
ment of India (Lord Reading was 
Viceroy) made a shrewd estimate 
of the then situation. They be- 
lieved that the removal of Gandhi, 
at a time when he was showing 
himself unable to direct the crusade 
he had launched, would throw the 
non-co-operation ranks into confu- 
sion. This guess was correct, for in 
the meantime a direct political issue 
had arisen. The Montagu reforms, 
a beginning of representative insti- 
tutions, were being inaugurated, 
and in the Congress party there was 
a large section that was resolved to 
give them a trial. 

There followed several years of 


factional dispute, within the Con- 
gress and outside, which lasted into 
the viceroyalty of Lord Irwin (the 
present Lord Halifax) and the 
epoch of the Round: Table confer- 


ences in London. Two of those 
conferences were noteworthy. 
Nehru was implacably opposed to 
them all. The first (1930) was boy- 
cotted by the Congress. The atmos- 
phere in India was totally unfavor- 
able, for it had been further pois- 
oned by bitter quarrels over the 
Simon Commission. It is possible 
that Gandhi, always theoretically 
for peace, would have been willing 
to compromise; but Nehru and his 
group had taken their stand upon 
all or nothing. 

The “All,” for the National Con- 
gress, had now become independ- 
ence. Gandhi had steadily de- 
clined to use this crucial term. His 
demand from the beginning had 
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been for Swaraj (own rule), and 
with the multitude since 1920 this 
had been the word of power. 
Gandhi had never defined it, and 
the left wing of the party was ready 
to find in his ambiguous language a 
readiness to accept the British solu- 
tion of dominion status. In 1928, 
however, the party voted the deci- 
sive resolution, and gave it the form 
of an ultimatum to the imperial 
Government. Unless national inde- 
pendence were granted within one 
year, there was to be a resumption 
of mass civil disobedience, upon 
the basis of non-violence and car- 
ried to the limit. This undoubtedly 
in the main was Nehru’s doing. No 
other leader had reached so clear a 
position, and none bore an equal 
weight of political influence. One 
may note in passing that the reso- 
lution had a singular note of hurry. 
India is a land of slow movement, 
of vast delays. Yet here was the 
demand for an immediate revolu- 
tionary change. It was, moreover, 
directed at the British Parliament, 
which happened to be on the eve 
of an alteration in the balance of 
parties. A second governing oppor- 
tunity was coming to the Labor 
party. Manifestly the nation was 
not framed with any relevance to 
the political facts of 1929, yet the 
time-limit was insisted upon. 

The first Round Table conference 
opened in the following year. It 
was proceeding in’ London when 
Gandhi undertook the strange 
march from his home district in the 
interior to the sea, for the purpose 
of defying the salt-monopoly law. 
This adventure made headline 
news, especially in the United 
States. The actual defiance on the 
seashore was nothing, but the occa- 
sion had great symbolic importance. 
It was the signal for a widespread 
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outburst of civil disobedience, ac- 
companied by amazing scenes 
throughout the country and unlim- 
ited popular excitement. Nehru is 
justified in treating these demon- 
strations as a unique expression of 
mass feeling, and he recognizes that 
no Government could have failed to 
take stern action. It produced a 
half-year of happenings altogether 
unparalleled. India was passing 
through a tempest of enthusiasm, 
wild self-confidence, and bewilder- 
ment. No government in history, 
and certainly none known as im- 
perial, had ever been called upon 
to handle a crisis of this nature. 
The Government of India, unavoid- 
ably, fell into grave mistakes, while 
the police were guilty of innumer- 
able acts of violence and repression. 
But it should not be forgotten that 
the whole structure of order and 
authority was imperiled, in a land 
of 330 millions of people. Lord 
Irwin sanctioned measures of great 
severity, together with a program of 
wholesale imprisonment. But he 
was able to hold the door ajar, and 
‘in the spring of 1931 he made with 
Gandhi a personal pact such as 
would have hardly been imaginable 
in the case of any other governor- 
general. Nehru and his associates 
were shocked, for the settlement 
amounted to a virtual surrender on 
the part of the Mahatma, since it 
involved the abandonment of civil 
disobedience. It opened the way to 
the acceptance by Gandhi of a seat 
at the second Round Table. The 
visit to England was in no sense a 
success. Gandhi is a remarkable 
negotiator, as he has shown again 
and again. But he is not a man for 
general conference, and he had 
made, after many changes of mind, 
the surprising blunder of insisting 
upon going to London alone, as sole 
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delegate for the National Congress, 
the largest political party in India. 

Nehru in the meantime was ap- 
proaching the peak of his influence 
as political leader. Gandhi’s period 
of active authority was drawing to 
an end. Soon after his return from 
England, and yet another term in 
prison, he began to draw out of 
politics in order to devote himself 
to the Harijan cause, the cause of 
the depressed classes of Hinduism, 
the Untouchables —a mission, we 
may surely say, as noble as any re- 
corded in the long story of social 
service. Parliament had under- 
taken the task of shaping a new 
Constitution for India, and in 1935 
the Government of India Act was 
placed on the statute book by a Con- 
servative Government, the Prime 
Minister Stanley Baldwin keeping 
his party in line, while Winston 
Churchill, in a parliamentary effort 
of great brilliance and tenacity, op- 
posed the bill at every stage. 

The new Constitution included a 
federation for all India (that is, of 
the Native States under their feu- 
dal princes in conjunction with the 
provinces of British India), which 
we may assume will not come into 
being, and provision for self-govern- 
ment in the provinces, through 
elected legislatures and cabinets of 
Indian Ministers. 

The Constitution was rejected by 
the National Congress without re- 
serve, and it was unacceptable to 
most of the other parties. It was 
condemned as a sham, since the im- 
perial authority was protected, as 
Neville Chamberlain put it, with all 
the safeguards that the wit of man 
could devise. Nevertheless, as 
Nehru acknowledges, the prospect 
of a measure of provincial autono- 
my so unusual brought to the In- 
dian public a lifting of the heart. 
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Large numbers of political prison- 
ers were released, hopes revived, and 
the country prepared for the first 
elections, in 1937. Nehru’s attitude 
was characteristic and consistent. 
His activity also was characteristic, 
but puzzling. He threw himself 
into the contest, traveled enormous 
distances, addressed huge crowds, 
spoke incessantly. India had never 
seen a campaign of this kind: such 
exploits could hardly have been sur- 
passed by a Bryan or a Willkie. 
Nehru worked furiously for the re- 
turn of Congress candidates, yet 
with the resolve that, even in prov- 
inces where the party had gained a 
clear majority, they should refuse 
to accept the responsibility of office. 
In other words, they were to endure 
the pains and shoulder the cost of 
a national election, labor to obtain 
the suffrages of a new and hopeful 
electorate, but merely to produce a 
condition of deadlock in the legis- 
latures, making the Constitution 
unworkable, and forcing a return 
by the Government to autocratic 
methods and reliance upon the 
bureaucracy. Nehru, looking back 
upon this episode, is convinced that 
his decisions and tactics were right. 
They seem to me indefensible on 
any theory, or any experience, of 
representative government. Nehru 
is entirely opposed to gradualism, 
notwithstanding candid admissions 
concerning his own minority posi- 
tion in the Congress party. He is, 
for example, a thorough-going So- 
cialist, while the bulk of his party 
remains nationalist and anti-Social- 
ist, wedded to the older political 
views. And in defending his uncom- 
promising hostility to “reformism,” 
he can quote with approval a say- 
ing of Lloyd George’s as to the folly 
of trying to take two leaps over an 
abyss. It is commonly dangerous 
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to employ an epigram as an argu- 
ment in politics, and no metaphor 
could be more remote from reality 
than this one. In India the abyss 
that threatens is and must be the 
breakdown of authority. And one 
would add that the logic of the great 
principle of non-violence cannot be 
other than the avoidance of a sud- 
den general overturn. In Nehru’s 
thinking there is no room for any 
aim save independence, and he 
makes the positive assertion that 
dominion status belongs to a time 
that is past. Here, one is compelled 
to say, he is deeply mistaken. It is 
the idea of full national sovereignty 
which, for many peoples and na- 
tions, belongs to the past. An in- 
dependent India, in the existing 
world of power-states, is unthink- 
able. In the only future we can see 
protection and co-operative security 
must be the rule. 

Readers of this book will turn 
with particular interest to the sec- 
tion dealing with India and the 
world crisis, and the line of action 
taken by his party which led to the 
present imprisonment of the author. 
The record, like so much else in the 
volume, is tragic. Nehru could not 
be expected to take the British view 
of this tremendous conflict; but, in 
common with the whole educated 
public of India, he is completely 
conscious of the fate that would be- 
fall his country if Nazi Germany 
were to be victorious. Perhaps the 
simplest way of putting the central 
point here is to say that Nehru, like 
Gandhi, would not have engaged in 
any activity that could injure the 
British war effort if any basis of co- 
operation had been found. Unfor- 
tunately it was not. The first item 
of the Indian case is that the un- 
happy occurrences of 1940, includ- 
ing the arrest of many prominent 





members of the Congress party, 
could have been avoided without 
difficulty, had it not been for the 
initial mistake of the Viceroy, Lord 
Linlithgow, in declaring India a bel- 
ligerent without consulting the In- 
dian Legislatures. This step was 
not easy to recall; but one cannot 
help asking whether, in the hard 
circumstances of 1940, recovery 
would not have been made much 
less difficult, for both sides, if the 
resignation of the Congress Minis- 
ters in the autonomous provinces 
had been avoided. The abandon- 
ment of responsibility in such cir- 
cumstances makes conciliation and 
co-operation almost impossible. 
Gandhi's intervention, too, increased 
the difficulty, for he advised or 
sanctioned the resumption of civil- 
disobedience by individuals, which 
seems like a contradiction in terms. 
Under this ruling Nehru stood, so to 


say, in line for provoking arrest—a 
form of patriotic duty which one 
finds it hard to defend. 


Toward Freedom is a book of 430 
pages, closely written and packed 
with material that is generally chal- 
lenging. I have been able to deal 
with few topics only, and I can 
do no more than call attention to 
the extreme interest of the per- 
sonal narrative with its revelation 
of the man himself. Nehru, of 
course, is a product of two cul- 
tures. He has wide intellectual and 
aesthetic interests, and he displays 
throughout a spirit wonderfully free 
from bittermess. He has a large 
circle of English friends; he has al- 
ways taken pleasure in his contacts 
with Englishmen (other than offi- 
cials in India). He and his book 
together make a theme that could 
not be compressed within the limits 
of a short article. I will therefore 
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conclude with a few remarks under 
three heads. 

1. Nehru is an implacable enemy 
of imperialism in all its forms, and 
he can find in the British Indian 
system almost no redeeming fea- 
ture. We can hardly be surprised 
at this attitude, for his own public 
life has been all conflict with Brit- 
ish authority. He has endured many 
terms of imprisonment—an experi- 
ence over twenty years involving 
mental suffering of which he writes 
in a moving passage that few read- 
ers are likely to forget. It must, 
however, be borne in mind that the 
Gandhist assault upon the adminis- 
tration involved an enormous public 
danger against which any govern- 
ment would have been compelled to 
prepare. Gandhi was fully aware 
of this, as his own sudden decisions 
and withdrawals, in times of special 
peril, made plain. Not seldom they 
brought consternation to his fol- 
lowers. No leaders could hope to 
control a movement of that kind, 
the greatest danger of which lay in 
its negative character. Civil disobe- 
dience, as Gandhi saw it, had no re- 
lation to practical affairs. If car- 
ried still further, to what could it 
have led? Certainly not to Swaraj, 
or any form of Indian authority; 
and Nehru, whenever he touches 
upon the communal divisions of 
India, shows that he has never dis- 
guised from himself the immensity 
of the difficulties facing his own 
community. By intellectual make- 
up and training he is a political 
thinker. After going through his 
record, one cannot avoid asking 
whether his choice of method and 
weapons was not a departure from 
the line of action for which he was 
fitted. He deliberately took the 
road that led to prison; and yet, one 
would urge, the possession of 
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knowledge and gifts such as his 
pointed in an opposite direction. 
His career stands for a loss of pub- 
lic value that one cannot estimate 
and must deplore; and I am far 
from suggesting that the blame rests 
wholly or chiefly with himself. 
And yet, in a land of infinite com- 
plexity such as India, what could 
he hope to accomplish by mere 
extremism? 

2. This question leads directly to 
another: how came it that Nehru, a 
modern man, a born politician, with 
a full mental training of the West, 
was impelled to complete subjec- 
tion to a senior with whom, in al- 
most every essential, he disagreed? 
Again and again he pays tribute to 
Gandhi’s unique qualities. He rec- 
ognizes in him a man of destiny: he 
alone could have fulfilled the amaz- 
ing mission of awaking the multi- 
tudes of India. But Nehru had no 


sympathy with Gandhi’s religious 
spirit and outlook. He was entirely 
against the Gandhist view of society 
and human destiny: he loathed the 
idea of a restored peasant commu- 
nity, with life held down upon 


its barest terms. He accepted, of 
course, the principle of non-violence 
and the tactics of boycott. But he 
believes in the advance of industry, 
in science, in the full application of 
modern knowledge and organiza- 
tion to India. Moreover, he dissents 
altogether from Gandhi’s bourgeois 
theories, as he calls them, of land- 
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lordism and the role of the wealthy. 
Indeed if there is a more thorough 
anti-Gandhist in India, it would, I 
am sure, be difficult to find him. 

3. For Nehru is a Socialist and 
rationalist. He has been to Russia 
and, notwithstanding all that he 
knows of the Stalin sequel to the 
revolution, he believes that Russia 
exhibits a great advance along the 
road that the peasant peoples of 
Asia must travel. This it is, as one 
need hardly point out, this more 
than anything, which makes Nehru 
a minority leader in the National 
Congress, the party of which he has 
been thrice the titular leader. We 
cannot wonder, therefore, that at 
the close of his history and confes- 
sion he looks out upon the be- 
wildering condition of his native 
land without being able to say what 
he would do now or what he could 
wish the responsible men in his 
party to aim at. This man of high 
intellectual rank, of fine nature, 
wide knowledge, intense feeling and 
a will of steel, may be in his middle- 
fifties when next called upon to 
play a leading part in the affairs of 
his country. It is the wish and 
hope of us all that, when the doors 
of opportunity are again opened to 
him, India may offer him a field of 
public service from which, to use 
the words of an eminent Victorian 
writer of his own school of thought, 
“the anarchy of transition shall 
have passed away.” 








SOME IMMORTAL LETTERS 


By Joserpn J. REILLY 


PART Il 


RHAPS the most interesting 

letter Charles Lamb ever wrote 
was his offer of marriage to the ac- 
tress Fanny Kelly whom he (as a 
critic and lover of the drama) often 
saw on the stage. Her “divine plain 
face” haunted him and he found 
himself scribbling love lyrics to her 
on the margin of his ledger. When 
he wrote this letter he was forty- 
four, she, twenty-eight. His pro- 


posal may not have taken her by 
complete surprise for Charles, ear- 
lier in the month in an article 
which he knew would meet her eye, 
said of Miss Kelly as Rachael in 


The Jovial Crew: “What a lass that 
were... to go a gipseying through 
the world with.” Miss Kelly knew 
Charles as a poet, dramatist, and 
‘essayist and, more importantly in 
her eyes, as a bachelor devoted to a 
keen but mentally unstable sister. 


“...a most unworthy match...” 


20 July, 1819 

Dear Miss Kelly—We had the 
pleasure, pain I might better call 
it, of seeing you last night in the 
new Play. It was a most consum- 
mate piece of Acting, but what a 
task for you to undergo! at a time 
when your heart is sore from real 
sorrow! it has given rise to a train 
of thinking, which I cannot sup- 
press. 

Would to God you were released 
from this way of life; that you 
could bring your mind to consent 
to take your lot with us, and 


throw off for ever the whole bur- 
den of your Profession. I neither 
expect or wish you to take notice 
of this which I am writing, in your 
present over occupied & hurried 
state.—But to think of it at your 
leisure. I have quite income enough, 
if that were all, to justify for me 
making such a proposal, with what 
I may call even a handsome provi- 
sion for my survivor. What you 
possess of your own would natu- 
rally be appropriated to those, for 
whose sakes chiefly you have made 
so many hard sacrifices. I am not 
so foolish as not to know that I am 
a most unworthy match for such a 
one as you, but you have for years 
been a principal object in my mind. 
In many a sweet unassumed char- 
acter I have learned to love you, 
but simply as F. M. Kelly I love you 
better than them all. Can you quit 
these shadows of existence & come 
& be a reality to us? can you leave 
off harassing yourself to please a 
thankless multitude, who know 
nothing of you, & begin at last to 
live to yourself & your friends? 
As plainly & frankly as I have 
seen you give or refuse assent in 
some feigned scene, so frankly do 
me the justice to answer me. It is 
impossible I should feel injured or 
aggrieved by your telling me at 
once, that the proposal does not 
suit you. It is impossible that I 
should ever think of molesting you 
with idle importunity and persecu- 
tion after your mind [was] once 
firmly spoken—but happier, far 
happier, could I have leave to hope 
a time might come, when our 
friends might be your friends; our 
interests yours; our book-knowl- 
edge, if in that inconsiderable mat- 
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ter we have any little advantage, 
might impart something to you, 
which you would every day have it 
in your power ten thousand fold 
to repay by the added cheerfulness 
and joy which you could not fail 
to bring as a dowry into whatever 
family should have the honor and 
happiness of receiving you, the 
most welcome accession that could 
be made to it. 
In haste, but with entire respect 
& deepest affection, I subscribe my- 
self, 
Cc. Lamb 
Fanny Kelly declined allegedly 
because she was already engaged 
but actually because of “the sad 
mental uncertainty” which sur- 
rounded his domestic life. Lamb 
replied briefly in a vein of humor 
which, in Hazlitt’s perfect phrase, 
“scalds like tears.” The inter- 


change of letters (whose hope and 
tragedy were reflected two and a 
half years later in Lamb’s incompa- 


rable “Dream Children”) took place 
in a single day. Lamb’s love ven- 
tures ended there. He died in 1834, 
Fanny Kelly in 1882 at the age of 
ninety-two. She never married. 


Courted, flattered, and spoiled as 
a genius and an eligible bachelor, 
Byron in a year of marriage proved 
to be an impossible husband. His 
wife’s suit for a separation and the 
consequent scandal drove him from 
England. Settling in Italy he led a 
life of such debauchery as to evoke 
at times not merely self-disgust but 
thoughts of suicide. For the inno- 
cence, sincerity, and faith of women 
he never lost reverence. An Eng- 
lishman named John Sheppard 
found among his dead wife’s papers 
a prayer she had composed for 
Byron’s conversion to the only way 
of life in which he would find heal- 
ing and peace. He wrote to Byron 
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enclosing a copy of this prayer and 
telling him of his wife’s “gentle- 
ness, fortitude, and piety” and of 
her untimely death in childbirth. It 
was a tactful and deeply moving 
letter to which the best in Byron 
responded. 


“... her unpretending piety...” 


Pisa: December 8, 1821 

Sir,—I have received your letter. 
I need not say that the extract 
which it contains has affected me, 
because it would imply a want of 
all feeling to have read it with in- 
difference. ... [Indeed] I have read 
it with all the pleasure which can 
arise from so melancholy a topic. 
I say pleasure—because your brief 
and simple picture of the life and 
demeanour of the excellent person 
whom I trust you will again meet, 
cannot be contemplated without 
the admiration due to her virtues, 
and her pure and unpretending 
piety. Her last moments were par- 
ticularly striking; and I do not 
know that... I ever met with any 
thing so unostentatiously beautiful. 
Indisputably, the firm believers in 
the Gospel have a great advantage 
over all others,—for this simple 
reason, that if true, they will have 
their reward hereafter; and if there 
be no hereafter, they can be but 
with the infidel in his eternal 
sleep, having had the assistance of 
an exalted hope, through life, 
without subsequent disappointment, 
since (at the worst for them) out 
of nothing, nothing can arise, not 
even sorrow. But a man’s creed 
does not depend on himself: who 
can say, I will believe this, that, or 
the other? and least of all, that 
which he can least compre- 
hend, ... 

But my business is to acknowl- 
edge your letter, and not to make a 
dissertation. I am obliged to you 
for your good wishes, and more 
than obliged by the extract from 
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the papers of the beloved object 
whose qualities you have so well 
described in a few words. I can 
assure you that all the fame which 
ever cheated humanity into higher 
notions of its own importance 
would never weigh in my mind 
against the pure and pious interest 
which a virtuous being may be 
pleased to take in my welfare. Ip 
this point of view I would not ex- 
change the prayer of the deceased 
in my behalf for the united glory 
of Homer, Caesar, and Napoleon, 
could such be accumulated upon a 
living head. Do me at least the 
justice to suppose that 
Video meliora proboque 
however the ‘deteriora sequor’? 
may have been applied to my con- 
duct. 
I have the honour to be your 
obliged and obedient servant 
Byron 


Sir Walter Scott was one of the 
greatest novelists of all time. His 


teeming brain had no match in 
English literature except Shake- 


speare’s and Dickens’. His Waver- 
_ley romances begun in 1814 became 
instantly successful and enormous- 
ly popular. Literature has re- 
warded few literary men so richly. 
Seott built a princely home and 
spurred his genius to produce a 
stream of masterpieces that he 
might enlarge his estates and estab- 
lish his family as members of the 
landed gentry. His ambitions led 
him into a financial alliance with 
the publishing houses of Ballantyne 
and, later, Constable, and when the 
latter failed in 1826 Scott found 
himself involved to the amount of 
£120,000 in addition to which he 
had private debts of £30,000 —a 
total of perhaps $2,250,000 in 
money of today. With supreme 
courage Scott faced this disaster, 


2“I see and approve of the right course” 
though “I follow the wrong one.” 
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wasting no time in self-pity, going 
into lodgings in Edinburgh, and 
dedicating the remaining years of 
his life to paying his creditors. His 
health broke and death came be- 
fore he succeeded but the profits on 
his novels and the sale of copy- 
rights eventually liquidated his 
debts completely. A few days after 
the crash Scott wrote this gallant 
letter to his son-in-law. 


“There is but one way...” 


Edinburgh, January 20, 1826. 

My dear Lockhart,—I have your 
kind letter. Whenever I heard that 
Constable had made a cessio fori, ® 
I thought it became me to make 
public how far I was concerned in 
these matters, and to offer my for- 
tune so far as it was prestable,* and 
the completion of my literary en- 
gagements (the better thing almost 
of the two); to make good all claims 
upon Ballantyne & Co.; and even 
supposing that neither Hurst & Co. 
nor Constable & Co. ever pay a 
penny they owe me, my old age will 
be far from destitute—even if my 
right hand should lose its cunning. 
It is needless to add that I will not 
engage myself, as Constable desires; 
for £20,000 more—or £2000 — or 
£200. I have advanced enough al- 
ready to pay other people’s debts, 
and now must pay my own. 

If our friend Constable had set 
out a fortnight earlier nothing of all 
this would have happened; but he 
let the hour of distress precede the 
hour of provision, and he and oth- 
ers must pay for it. Yet don’t hint 
this to him, poor fellow; it is an in- 
firmity of nature. 

I have made my matters public 
and have had splendid offers of 
assistance, all which I have de- 
clined, for I would rather bear my 
own burden than subject myself to 
obligation. There is but one way in 


such cases... . 
8 Declaration of bankruptcy. 
4 Capable of being paid. 
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A very odd anonymous offer I 
had of £30,000, which I rejected, as 
I did every other. Unless I die, I 
shall beat up against this foul 
weather. A penny I will not bor- 
row from anyone. Since my credi- 
tors are content to be patient, I have 
the means of righting them perfect- 
ly, and the confidence to employ 
them. I should have given a good 
deal to have avoided the coup 
d’éclat;* but that having taken 
place, I would not give sixpence 
for any other results. I fear you 
will think I am writing in the heat 
of excited resistance to bad fortune. 
My dear Lockhart, I am as calm and 
temperate as ever you saw me, and 
working at Woodstock like a very 
tiger. I am grieved for Lady Scott 
and Anne, who cannot conceive 
adversity can have the better of 
them, even for a moment. If it 
teaches a little of the frugality 
which I never had the heart to en- 
force when the money was plenty, 
and it seemed cruel to interrupt the 
enjoyment of it in the way they 
liked best, it will be well. 

Kindest love to Sophia, and tell 
her to ... keep her spirits up. Tyne 
heart, tyne all;* and it is making 
more of money than it is worth to 
grieve about. Kiss Johnnie for me. 
How glad I am fortune carried you 
to London before these reverses 
happened, as they would have em- 
bittered parting, and made it re- 
semble the boat leaving the sinking 
ship. 

Yours, dear Lockhart, affec- 
tionately, 
Walter Scott. 


Carlyle’s first masterpiece was 
Sartor Resartus which appeared in 
Fraser’s Magazine and was re- 
garded as a work of genius by only 
four people, Carlyle, his wife, an 
angular Yankee named Ralph 


Waldo Emerson, and an _ Irish 


priest, Father O’Shea of Cork. 


5 Bold stroke. 
¢ Lose heart, lose all. 


While the chapters were appearing 
in Fraser Carlyle, abandoning Scot- 
land, bravely “threw himself upon 
London” determined to make his 
living and his fame by literature. 
Despite dyspepsia which “gnawed 
like a rat at his vitals” and the fail- 
ure of Sartor Carlyle possessed 
great assets: enormous energies, in- 
domitable will, genius, and un- 
shakeable faith in his own powers. 
In the duel with London he won a 
striking victory for he brought it 
worshiping to its knees. The “pro- 
jected book on the French Revolu- 
tion” appeared in 1837 after three 
years of agonized toil and won him 
the money he needed and the fame 
he craved. The house in Cheyne 
Row came to be a Mecca for men 
of letters from both the continent 
and America and is now a national 
memorial. In the following letter 
Carlyle tells of his descent on the 
metropolis. 


“... my name (such as it is)...” 


Cheyne Row, Chelsea, London, 
June 17, 1834. 


My dear brother,—You can fancy 
what weary lonesome wanderings I 
had, through the dirty suburbs, and 
along the burning streets, under a 
fierce May sun with east wind, 
“seeking through the natives for 
some habitation”! At length Jane 
sent me comfortable tidings of in- 
numerable difficulties overcome; 
and finally (in, I think, the fourth 
week) arrived herself; with the 
Furniture all close following her, in 
one of Pickford’s Trade-boats. I 
carried her to certain of the hope- 
fullest looking houses I had fallen 
in with, and a toilsome time we 
anew had: however, it was not 
long; for, on the second inspection, 
this old Chelsea Mansion pleased 
very decidedly far better than any 
other we could see; and, the people 
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also whom it belongs to proving 
reasonable, we soon struck a bar- 
gain, and in three days more (pre- 
cisely this very week) a Hackney 
Coach, loaded to the roof and be- 
yond it with luggage and live-pas- 
sengers, tumbled us all down here 
about eleven in the morning. By 
“all” I mean my Dame and myself; 
Bessy Barnet, who had come the 
night before; and—little Chico, the 
Canary-bird, who multum jactatus, 
did nevertheless arrive living and 
well from Puttock, and even sang 
violently all the way by sea or land, 
nay struck up his lilt in the very 
London streets wherever he could 
see green leaves and feel the free 
Me sos 

With the House we are all highly 
pleased, and, I think, the better, the 
longer we know it hitherto. ... 
Old Chelsea stretches from Batter- 
sea Bridge along the bank of the 
River, Westward a little way; and 
Eastward (which is our side) 
some quarter of a mile, forming a 
“Cheyne Walk” (pronounced 
Chainie walk) of really grand brick 
mansions ... with flagged pavement; 
carriage way between two rows of 
stubborn looking high old pollarded 
trees; and then the river with its 
varied small craft, fast moving or 
safe- moored, and the wholesome 
smell (among the breezes) of sea 
far.... 

Frontwards we have the outlook 
I have described already (or if we 
shove out our head, the River is 
disclosed some hundred paces to 
the left); backwards, from the 
ground floor, our own gardenkin 
(which I with garden-tools am ac- 
tively retrimming every morning), 
and, from all other floors nothing 
but leafy clumps, and green fields, 
and red high peaked roofs glimmer- 
ing through them: a most clear, 
pleasant prospect, in these fresh 
westerly airs! Of London nothing 
visible but Westminster Abbey and 
the topmost dome of St. Paul’s; other 
faint ghosts of spires (one other at 
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least) disclose themselves, as the 
smoke-clouds shift; but I have not 
yet mede out what they are. At 
night we are pure and silent, almost 
as at Puttock; and the gas-light 
shimmer of the great Babylon hangs 
stretched from side to side of our 
horizon. ... 

I went yesterday with a project 
of a series of articles on French 
Revolutionary matters, chiefly to be 
translated from Memoirs: but 
[Fraser] could not take them, at my 
rate, or indeed at almost any rate; 
for he spoke of £10 a sheet as quite 
a ransom. He has got my name 
(such as it is), and can do better 
without me. However, he will 
cheerfully print (for “half-profits,” 
that is, zero) a projected Book of 
mine on the French Revolution; to 
which accordingly, if no new thing 
occur, I shall probably very soon 
with all my heart address myself in 
full purpose to do my best, and put 
my name to it.... 

On the whole I fear nothing. 
There are funds here already to 
keep us going above a year, inde- 
pendently of all incomings: before 
that we may have seen into much, 
tried much, and succeeded some- 
what. 

“God’s providence they cannot 
hinder thee of”: that is the thing I 
always repeat to myself, or know 
without repeating. ... 

God bless you, dear Brother! Vale 
mei memor. 

T. Carlyle. 


Among the chief justices of our 
Supreme Court was Roger Brooke 
Taney, long the victim of party 
malignity and of complacent igno- 
rance, now at long last recognized 
as one of the greatest of American 
jurists and as a man of lofty ideals 
and noble character. With the late 
Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes he 
shares the distinction of being the 
ablest master of the written word in 
the high court’s history. In these 











days when danger is arousing patri- 
otic emotions it is interesting to 
read a first hand account of the cir- 
cumstances under which our na- 
tional anthem was born. Francis 
Scott Key was Judge Taney’s broth- 
er-in-law. 


“... watching with anziety...” 


Washington, D. C., March 12, 1865 
My dear sir: 

I promised some time ago to give 
you an account of the incidents in 
the life of Mr. F. S. Key which led 
him to write “The Star-Spangled 
Banner,” and of the circumstances 
under which it was written. ... 

On the evening of the day that the 
enemy disappeared, Mr. Richard 
West arrived at Mr. Key’s, and told 
him that after the British army 
passed through Upper Marlbro on 
their return to their ships and had 
encamped some miles below the 
town, a detachment was sent back, 
which entered Dr. Beanes’ house 
about midnight, compelled him to 
rise from his bed, ... and... car- 
ried [him] as a prisoner on board 
the fleet. . . . His friends in and 
about Marlbro thought it advisable 
that Mr. West should hasten to 
George Town and request Mr. Key 
to obtain the sanction of the Gov- 
ernment to his going on board the 
[British] admiral’s ship, under the 
flag of truce, and endeavoring to 
procure the release of Dr. Beanes 
before the ship sailed. It was then 
lying at the mouth of the Potomac, 
and its destination was not at that 
time known with certainty. ... Mr. 
Key readily agreed to undertake the 
mission in his favor, and the Presi- 
dent promptly gave his sanction to 
| SA 

We heard nothing from him un- 
til the enemy retreated from Balti- 
more, which . .. was a week or ten 
days after he left us; and we were 
becoming uneasy about him, when, 
to our great joy, he made his ap- 
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pearance at my house, on his way 
to join his family. 

He told me that he found the Brit- 
ish fleet at the mouth of the Poto- 
mac, preparing for the expedition 
against Baltimore. He was courte- 
ously received ... [but] at the same 
time informed that neither he, nor 
anyone else, would be permitted to 
leave the fleet for some days, and 
must be detained until the attack on 
Baltimore, which was then about to 
be made, was over.... 

Mr. Key and Mr. Skinner were 
then sent on board their own ves- 
sel, with a guard of sailors or 
marines, to prevent them from 
landing. They were permitted to 
take Dr. Beanes with them and they 
thought themselves fortunate in be- 
ing anchored in a position which 
enabled them to see distinctly the 
flag of Fort McHenry from the deck 
of the vessel. He proceeded then 
with much animation, to describe 
the scene on the night of the bom- 
bardment. He and Mr. Skinner re- 
mained on deck during the night, 
watching every shell from the mo- 
ment it was fired until it fell, listen- 
ing with breathless interest to hear 
if an explosion followed. While the 
bombardment continued, it was suf- 
ficient proof that the fort had not 
surrendered. But it suddenly 
ceased some time before day and, 
as they had no communication with 
any of the enemy’s ships, they did 
not know whether the fort had sur- 
rendered or the attack had been 
abandoned. They paced the deck 
for the residue of the night in pain- 
ful suspense, watching with intense 
anxiety for the return of day, and 
looking every few minutes at their 
watches to see how long they must 
wait for it; and as soon as it 
dawned, and before it was light 
enough to see objects at a distance, 
their glasses were turned to the 
fort, uncertain whether they would 
see the Stars and Stripes or the flag 
of the enemy. At length the light 
came, and they saw that “our flag 
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was still there.” And, as the day 
advanced, they discovered, from the 
movements of the boats between the 
shore and the fleet, that the [Brit- 
ish] troops had been roughly han- 
dled, and that many wounded men 
were carried to the ships. At 
length he was informed that the at- 
tack on Baltimore had failed, and 
the British army was re-embarking, 
and that he and Mr. Skinner and Dr. 
Beanes would be permitted to 
leave, and go where they pleased, 
as soon as the troops were on board 
and the fleet was ready to sail. 

He then told me that, under the 
excitement of the time, he had writ- 
ten the song, and handed me a 
printed copy of “The Star-Spangled 
Banner.” When I had read it and 
expressed my admiration, I asked 
him how he found time, in the 
scenes he had been passing through, 
to compose a song? He said he 
commenced it on the deck of their 
vessel, in the fervor of the moment, 
when he saw the enemy hastily re- 
treating to their ships, and looked 
at the flag he had watched for so 
anxiously as the morning opened; 

_ that he had written some lines, or 
brief notes, that would aid him in 
calling them to mind, upon the back 
of a letter which he happened to 
have in his pocket; and for some 
of the lines, as he proceeded, he 
he was obliged to rely altogether 
on his memory; and that he fin- 
ished it in the boat on his way to 
the shore, and wrote it out, as it 
now stands, at the hotel on the 
night he reached Baltimore, and 
immediately after he arrived. He 
said that, on the next morning, he 
took it to Judge Nicholson, to ask 
him what he thought of it; that he 
was so much pleased with it that he 
immediately sent it to a printer and 
directed copies to be struck off in 
handbill form; and that he, Mr. 
Key, believed it to have been favor- 
ably received by the Baltimore 
public. . .. 

It was, no doubt, as Mr. Key 
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modestly expressed it, favorably re- 


ceived. In less than an hour after 
it was placed in the hands of the 
printer, it was all over town, and 
hailed with enthusiasm, and took 
its place at once as our national 
song. ...I have felt a melancholy 
pleasure in recalling events con- 
nected in any degree with the life 
of one with whom I was so long 
and so closely united in friendship 
and affection, and whom I ad- 
mired so much for his brilliant 
genius, and loved for his many 
virtues. ... 
With great regard, dear sir, 
Your friend truly, 
R. B. Taney 
To Charles Howard, Esq. 


Theodore Roosevelt pronounced 
Robert E. Lee the greatest soldier 
ever produced by the Anglo-Saxon 
race. As a man Lee was no less 
distinguished. Handsome, gifted, 
idolized by his men, the flower of 
Southern chivalry, he matched in 
moral qualities the ideal immortal- 
ized in Wordsworth’s “Happy War- 
rior.” Had he not cast his lot with 
his native state he would have been 
commander of the Federal army. 
What it cost him to make his 
choice between conflicting loyalties 
is evident in this letter to his sis- 
ter, Mrs. Anne Marshall, whose 
husband was Unionist in his sym- 
pathies and whose son was a cap- 
tain in the United States army. 


“... the struggle it cost...” 


Arlington, Virginia, April 2, 1861 
My dear sister: I am grieved at 


my inability to see you. . . . I have 
been waiting for a “more conve- 
nient season,” which has brought 
to many. before me deep and last- 
ing regret. Now we are in a state 
of war which will yield to nothing. 
The whole South is in a state of 
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revolution, into which Virginia, 
after a long struggle, has been 
drawn; and though I recognize no 
necessity for this state of things, 
and would have forborne and 
pleaded to the end for redress of 
grievances, real or supposed, yet 
in my own person I had to meet the 
question whether I should take 
part against my native State. 

With all my devotion to the 
Union and the feeling of loyalty 
and duty of an American citizen, 
I have not been able to make up 
my mind to raise my hand against 
my relatives, my children, my 
home. I have therefore resigned 
my commission in the Army, and 
save in the defense of my native 
State, with the sincere hope that 
my poor services may never be 
needed, I hope I may never be 
called on to draw my sword. I 
know you will blame me; but you 
must think as kindly of me as you 
can, and believe that I have en- 
deavoured to do what I thought 
right. 

To show you the feeling and the 
struggle it has cost me, I send you 
a copy of my letter of resignation, 
I have no time for more. May God 
guard and protect you and yours, 
and shower upon you everlasting 
blessings, is the prayer of your de- 
voted brother, 

R. E. Lee 


To every lover of sports — and 
what healthy American isn’t?—the 
name of Frank Cavanaugh was a 
household word for three decades. 
From 1903 when he skyrocketed to 
fame as the football coach at Holy 
Cross until his death thirty years 
later as mentor at Fordham, “Cav” 
was among the elect in his profes- 
sion. The present writer knew him 
well and gladly pays him tribute 
not only as a coach but as one of 
the most dynamic and inspiring 
personalities he has ever met. In 
1917 he enlisted as a private in the 
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A.E.F. and came out with a major’s 
commission. As his first Christmas 
abroad drew near he wrote a letter 
to his ten-year-old son. It came 
into the hands of an admirer, was 
published in a Worcester newspa- 
per, and swept the country. In it 
“Cav” lives again and the hunger of 
every father’s heart for his home 
and dear ones at Christmas finds a 
response. 


“...1 had a lovely dream...” 


[December, 1917] 
Somewhere in France. 


Dear Davie Boy: 

Your good mother writes me that 
you have a chum and she says he 
is a fine boy who lives next door. 
Isn’t that fine? 

I wish I had a chum. You and 
your mother used to be my chums, 
and sometimes Joe and Billy, and 
even dear little Rose Marie, and 
Phil, too, when he was home; but 
now that is all changed and I have 
no chum in all the world. I think 
it’s rather sad, don’t you, but I have 
your pictures which I take down 
and talk to when I am lonesome. 

I am happy to know that you like 
your new school and home, and I’m 
sure you'll play with clean boys 
who don’t do anything very bad and 
who also like to go to school. 

Didn’t we use to have great times 
together, and wasn’t it fun when 
you’d come up to the car to meet 
me? Then when you saw me get- 
ting off, do you remember how 
you’d hide behind a tree and run 
up behind me and scare me after I 
passed? And do you remember 
how sometimes you and I would 
race and you were getting so you 
could run so fast that you could 
beat me sometimes, for you were 
getting to be a great big boy? 

And then we'd all go down to see 
the circus and the parade and hold 
hands so we wouldn’t get lost or 
separated? And then Christmas! 
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Oh, wasn’t that a wonderful day? 
Early in the morning we'd all rush 
downstairs to see our presents! 

And then poor, tired mother 
would work and work to give all 
you boys and girls a Christmas din- 
ner—turkey, cranberry sauce, and 
dressing and plum pudding, and 
candy and nuts and everything. 

Oh, Dave, did any little boy ever 
have such a good mother as yours, 
I wonder. And now you are soon 
to have another Christmas and old 
Cav won’t be home. But I want you 
to have the finest time you ever have 
had on that day, so that I may be 
happy over here thinking of you all. 
I wish I knew some little boys and 
girls over here, so that I might talk 
to them and hold their hands, and 
I would call them my boys’ and 
girls’ names and pretend I was 
home. 

The other night I had a lovely 
dream and I was so disappointed 
when I awoke. I dreamed I was sit- 
ting in our kitchen with mother and 
David and all the children, and a 
chair which was tilted back against 
the wall slipped and I fell gently, 
and without hurting me, to the 
* floor. 

And then mother and you and all 
the children laughed and laughed, 
just like good naughty folks. And 
you came over and took my hand 
and lifted me up easily. Isn't that 
funny, Dave? Think of a boy lift- 
ing a. big, fat father like me from 
the floor with one hand! 

Then we laughed some more and 
suddenly, I remembered that it was 
after 9 o’clock. I said, “Why, chil- 
dren, what are you doing out of bed 
at this hour of the night?” — 

And you said, “Why, it isn’t very 
often that our father goes away to 
war, so we thought we'd stay up 
and say goodby.” 

And then I was so surprised to 
learn that I hadn’t gone away to 
war yet that I suddenly awoke, only 
to find myself in my little, lonely 
barracks with the rain coming 
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down hard outside and I was lone- 
some for my dear family. 

But now, David, old boy, every- 
one is in bed but me, trying to get 
lots of strength and health for the 
big fights we will soon be in, so I 
must do likewise and end this letter 
to you. 

You must always remember that 
your father came into this great 
war for the sake of all little chil- 
dren, and I know that you will, 
while I am gone, take good care of 
mother and all the childen. I can 
see you growing up tall and straight, 
with shoulders back and head up, 
because that’s what old Cav wants, 
and you love Cav, don’t you, Davie 
boy? Dave, will you do something 
real nice for me? Will you kiss 
mother and Annie and Billy, Rose 
Marie and John, for Cav and send 
one to Philip in Maine? 

Excuse me, David, for writing in 
pencil instead of ink, but ink is 
hard to get. 

The lights are going out in a few 
minutes, so goodnight, goodby, 
Dave, and God bless you. 

From your old man, 
Cav. 


Davie Boy, grown up, has fol- 
lowed in his father’s foosteps and 
is now himself in the Army. 


Sixteen years ago a French Jesuit 
priest reading with dismay that the 
government, while granting an am- 
nesty to certain notorious charac- 
ters convicted of unsavory activi- 
ties in the World War, was order- 
ing into exile loyal citizens and sol- 
diers of France for the sole crime 
of being members of religious com- 
munities, wrote a letter which 
stirred France to the soul. He had 
a right to speak out for he was 
an officer of the Legion of Honor 
with a record of nine citations for 
exceptionally brave conduct in 
action. 

















“... for the honor of France...” 


To M. Herriot 
Sir: [In 1901 when the Associa- 
tions Act’ was passed I went with 
the rest into exile in Belgium for 
twelve years.] 

But on August 2, 1914, at four 
o’clock in the morning, I was on 
my knees before my Superior: 
“Tomorrow, war,” I said. “My 
place is on the firing line.” And 
my Superior gave me his blessing 
and bade me adieu. [Thus, with- 
out being called to the colors, I 
hurried back to France, to Verdun. 
Successively I faced grave dangers, 
was made prisoner, was _ thrice 
wounded, and finally, was demo- 
bilized.] 

And now you show me the door. 
You are jesting, M. Herriot. But 
it is no jesting matter. Never dur- 
ing fifty months did you come to 
seek me, neither at Tracy-le-Val, 
nor at Crouy, nor at Souain, nor at 
the Fort de Vaux, nor at Reichac- 
kerkopf, nor at Maurepas, nor at 
Brimont, nor at Hill 304, nor at 
Tahure. I met you nowhere then 
telling me of your “laws on Con- 
gregations”—and you dare produce 
them to-day? . . . Leave, as we did 
in 1901? Never. To-day we have 


? This act provided that every religious or- 
der or congregation which wished to continue 
its work in France—in free schools, hospitals, 
missions, or in any other way—must obtain 
specific authorization from the government 
a submit to continuous governmental regu- 

tion. 
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a hit more blood in our veins than 
then—we were eighteen years old at 
that time—and moreover, soldiers 
of Verdun, we have learned in an 
excellent school what it is to cling 
to a position. We did not shrink 
before bullets and gas, nor the 
bravest soldiers of the Guard: we 
shall not fear political ambush. ... 
We will not go, because we are no 
longer willing that a Belgian, or an 
Englishman, or an American, or a 
Chinese, or a German, meeting us 
one day far from home, should put 
to us certain questions to which 
we must answer, as formerly, with 
hanging head: “France has driven 
us out.” For the honor of France— 
do you understand that word as I 
understand it?—for the honor of 
France, we will never again say 
that to a foreigner. Here we will 
stay, all of us. We swear it on the 
tombs of our dead. 
Paul Doncoeur, S.J. 


These, then, are a handful of let- 
ters—there are many more—which 
the keen eye of Mr. Schuster prob- 
ably overlooked. They deserve to 
be remembered, for now when phi- 
losophies are abroad which assume 
that man is a beast or a robot it is 
good to read again these records 
of dignity and courage, of human- 
ity and patriotism, of reverence and 
compassion and faith, and to know 
them as the inalienable things by 
which men live. 
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By Tuomas F, DoyLe 


E was born to do a great deed 

for Ireland, and when that deed 
was done he was dead. Every Irish- 
man knows who Patrick Henry 
Pearse was, but only a few appreci- 
ate the full measure of his achieve- 
ment. To Americans his was mere- 
ly a name that flashed meteor-like 
into the world’s headlines and as 
quickly disappeared. Twenty-five 
years ago, a British firing-squad 
claimed the life of this schoolmas- 
ter-soldier. A summons in the 


dawn hours of a May morning, and 
Pearse, denied the last comfortings 
of mother or kin, had surrendered 
his genius to the cause he loved 


above all. Around his quicklimed 
grave in Arbor Hill prison, repre- 
sentatives of the Government of 
Eire have gathered every Easter 
Sunday to lay a wreath and to speak 
his praises to the generation that 
followed him. They never fail to 
laud his courage, his mystical love 
of Ireland, his passionate will to set 
her tree. 

Spiritually, as Stephen Gwynn 
says, Pearse may be regarded as the 
founder of Irish independence. “Be- 
ware of the thing that is coming, 
beware of the risen people,” he had 
warned in one of his plays. Had 
there been no Pearse, there might be 
no Dail Eireann enacting the laws 
of Eire and dedicated today to keep- 
ing Ireland free from involvement 
in the war across the channel. This 
is the testimony to his patriotism, 
his fitness to join the company of 
Tone and Emmet. But his glory 
was not of the sword alone; he has 


rank, too, with the scholars, the 
poets, the schoolmasters who have 
loved the soul of Ireland as well as 
her body. Some Celtic genie must 
have heard the three wishes he con- 
fided to a friend: to edit a bilingual 
newspaper, to found a bilingual 
secondary school, and to start a 
revolution. They all came true. 

He was thirty seven years old, al- 
ready an established figure in the 
world of Irish literature, when his 
last wish was granted. Leading a 
force of armed, green-uniformed 
men into the General Post Office in 
Dublin, he hoisted the tri-colored 
flag and proclaimed the Republic of 
Ireland. His signature appeared 
with those of six other Volunteer 
leaders on the proclamation posted 
throughout the city on the morning 
of Easter Monday, 1916. They were 
the first to be shot when the six-day 
insurrection, in which less than 
2,000 rebels battled an army of 20,- 
000 British troops, had been 
quelled. Parliamentarianism gave 
way to Sinn Fein when the stern 
policy of repression had sent fifteen 
Irish leaders—prisoners of war—to 
their death, and over 1,700 of the 
officers and rank and file to prisons 
and internment camps in England. 
“A terrible beauty is born,” wrote 
the poet Yeats, voicing the grief of 
the Irish people, roused from indif- 
ference and even hostility toward 
the rebels to fierce resentment and a 
determination to vindicate the sac- 
rifices of that tragic week. 

The story of Sinn Fein’s final tri- 
umph has been told and re-told; it 
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need not be repeated here. The 
world has still to learn, however, of 
Pearse the prophet, the poet and the 
teacher. He was born November 10, 
1879—the year of the Irish Land 
League—in Great Brunswick Street, 
since appropriately re-named 
Pearse Street. His father, James 
Pearse, was a Devonshire English- 
man of Celtic stock; his mother 
Margaret (nee Brady), a Dublin 
girl, whose family came from Coun- 
ty Meath. James Pearse followed 
the profession of sculptor and had 
wide interests in art and literature. 
An ardent believer in democracy, he 
once wrote a pro-Parnell pamphlet 
entitled, England’s Duty to Ireland 
as it Appears to an Englishman. In 
a sense “more Irish than the Irish,” 
as were the old Geraldines, James 
Pearse was a fitting mentor to the 
boy who was destined to live out to 
its ultimate sacrifice an ideal that, 


as George Russell expressed it, 
“turned all life’s water into wine.” 
From his mother and an aunt re- 
markable for her wide Gaelic lore, 
he learned, even as a child, a great 
deal of the history and literature of 


the Gael. After a period of private 
tutorship, he was enrolled in the 
Christian Brothers’ School at West- 
land Row. He began the study of 
Irish at the age of twelve, commenc- 
ing with the Canon O’Leary’s 
Seadna under the supervision of the 
Gaelic-speaking author himself, and 
passing on to the translation of the 
Iliad by Archbishop McHale and 
the works of Father Eugene 
O’Growney. Gaelic is a difficult 
tongue. Gifted as he was, Pearse 
must have endured a long self-disci- 
pline to acquire a mastery so com- 
plete that he was eventually to com- 
pose his best poetry in the native 
idiom. His passion for the language 
took him at various times into 
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every Gaelic-speaking district in the 
country. Sitting in the cabin of 
some old senachie or talking to the 
peasants of Iar-Connacht, he gained 
first-hand acquaintance with Irish 
folklore and poetry. 

He was only seventeen when he 
founded the New Ireland Literary 
Society, and two years later his 
presidential addresses were pub- 
lished in book form as Three Essays 
on Gaelic Topics. At the age of 
twenty-four, he had already gradu- 
ated in the Royal, now the National 
University, been appointed Irish lec- 
turer in the Catholic University Col- 
lege under the Rev. D. Delaney, S.J., 
gained his B.A. and B.L. degrees, 
and become chief editor of the 
Gaelic League’s official organ, An 
Claidheamh Soluis, in which arti- 
cles were published in Irish and 
English, Pearse was enthusiastic 
over the Gaelic League and was to 
be associated with the society in 
many offices under Dr. Douglas 
Hyde, eminent Gaelic scholar, now 
President of Eire under the new 
Constitution. 

For some years after his father’s 
death in 1900, Pearse was the chief 
support of his family, and added 
the superintendence of the Bruns- 
wick Street business to his literary 
and other tasks. A series of articles 
appeared under his name in An 
Claidheamh Soluis while he was 
editor. He toured Belgium and Hol- 
land to study the educational and 
language problems of these coun- 
tries. His observations satisfied 
him that bilingual education was 
not only feasible, but necessary to 
save Ireland from the influence of 
Anglicism which had become ram- 
pant in the national schools. 

As a schoolmaster, Pearse eagerly 
embraced, the opportunity to put 
into practice a system of education 
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in which Irish culture was the key- 
stone. He established St. Enda’s 
College, first at Cullenswood House, 
Renelagh, and afterwards at The 
Hermitage, Rathfarnham. He 
sought to provide “an elementary 
and secondary education of a high 
type for Irish-speaking boys and for 
boys not Irish-speaking whom it is 
desired to educate on bilingual 
lines.” In this pioneer effort, Pearse 
soon attracted a large number of 
pupils; one of them was sent by his 
patriotic father from far-off Argen- 
tina. His school, despite occasional 
financial difficulties which some- 
times forced him to defer the pay- 
ment of his teachers, proved re- 
markably successful. General Ba- 
den-Powell, founder of the Boy 
Scout movement in England, was 
one of many distinguished visitors 
who were impressed by what Pearse 
was accomplishing for Irish boys. 
From the beginning, St. Enda’s was 
wholly Gaelic in spirit and atmos- 
phere, and many notable Irish 
scholars delivered bi-weekly lec- 
tures there. Among the teachers 
were Pearse’s younger brother, Wil- 
liam, in charge of the art courses, 
and Thomas MacDonagh, poet and 
scholar, both of whom were exe- 
cuted with Pearse in 1916. “From 
1908 to 1913,” wrote one biogra- 
pher, “Pearse concentrated upon 
Sgoil Eanna and saved Irish educa- 
tion.” 

Most of the students were able 
within a year to obtain a good work- 
ing knowledge of the Irish language. 
Gaelic was the official language of 
the school. It was used in the 
teaching of all but a few subjects. 
In his conversations with teachers 
and boys, Pearse rarely spoke Eng- 
lish. He published occasionally a 
magazine, An Macaomh (The 
Youth), to which well-known writ- 
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ers as well as the teaching staff 
and the boys themselves con- 
tributed. The only comparable 
school journal that was to appear 
several years later was Our Boys, 
published in English with some 
Gaelic matter, by the Christian 
Brothers. Both of these publica- 
tions shared a common interest in 
Irish culture and served to encour- 
age among Irish youth a knowledge 
and appreciation of Ireland’s his- 
tory. 
The Hermitage, situated amid 
beautiful surroundings, was redo- 
lent with memories of Robert Em- 
met, who, prior to his capture and 
execution in 1803, had there bidden 
farewell to Sarah Curran. To his 
boys Pearse repeated much of the 
story of Emmet and Wolfe Tone. 
The walls of the school were deco- 
rated with mural paintings depict- 
ing incidents in the lives of Irish 
heroes. Around the fresco in the 
entrance hall was written in Old 
Irish the reply of young Cuchulain 
to the druid who warns him that 
whoever takes up arms will have a 
short life but a glorious one. “I 
care not if my life have only the 
span of a night and a day if my 
deeds be spoken of by the men of 
Ireland.” The boys of St. Enda’s 
never forgot that line. When 
twelve of them accompanied Pearse 
on his final adventure, angry critics 
asked what right he had “to train 
the sons of others to be mad mar- 
tyrs.” Pearse did not fill the heads 
of his pupils with revolutionary 
ideas; he was, in fact, much con- 
cerned with the martial activities of 
the twelve in question. He would 
have wished them rebels only in 
their maturity and acting in re- 
sponse to no other influence than 
the dictates of their own hearts. 

“I postulate,” Pearse once said, 
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“that there is no education in Ire- 
land apart from the voluntary ef- 
forts of a few people.” In 1831 the 
British Government established a 
system of compulsory education 
through national schools, which ex- 
isted until the establishment of the 
Irish Free State Government. 
When Pearse characterized this 
system as a “grotesque and horri- 
ble” invention for the debasement 
of Ireland, he was thinking of a law 
that long prohibited the teaching of 
the Irish language or history in 
these subsidized schools, and that 
made insidious attempts through 
skillfully written textbooks to 
Anglicize Irish boys and girls. 
What Pearse favored was, not a 
mechanical reform in education, but 
a regeneration in spirit. In a true 
educational system, religion, pa- 


triotism, literature, art and science 
would be brought into the daily lives 
of boys and girls in such a way as to 


affect their character and conduct. 
He wanted love of beauty, love of 
books, heroic inspiration. He kept 
in mind always the old ideals of 
education exemplified in the Gaelic 
Ireland of past centuries. If the an- 
cient system of fosterage could not 
be revived, in spirit, at least, they 
could bring some of the old heroes, 
seers and scholars to the schools. 
“We can rise up,” he declared, 
“against a system which tolerated 
as teachers the rejected of all other 
professions rather than demand for 
so priestlike an office the highest 
souls and the noblest intellects of 
the race.” In the Middle Ages it 
was the personality of the teacher 
that made a school, never as in 
modern times, the State that built 
it out of brick and mortar, drew 
up a code of rules to govern it, and 
sent hirelings into it to carry out 
its decrees. 
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The religious education of the 
boys at St. Enda’s and of the girls 
at St. Ita’s School, which Pearse 
later established at Cullenswood, 
was supervised by local priests. 
The atmosphere in the schools was 
as thoroughly Catholic as it was 
Gaelic. Morning prayers were fol- 
lowed by the Rosary and the recita- 
tion of an old Irish litany. Every 
Sunday the students attended Mass 
at Rathfarnham in a body. Pearse 
incessantly urged that there could 
be no education in which religion 
did not form an integral part. “It 
is the most important part of life,” 
he asserted, “so it should be the 
most important part of education.” 
The stories and plays he wrote for 
his pupils reveal his basic philoso- 
phy, that to live finely a man must 
not hoard life too jealously. He 
scorned the teachers who would 
substitute for a glad and altruistic 
philosophy the mean codes of the 
countinghouse. 

Searching for faults in this man, 
we can only recall the occasional 
outbursts of temper when he was 
stirred by some wrong done to those 
he held dear. In his personal char- 
acter Pearse combined the quality 
of asceticism with a warm and 
generous enthusiasm. He never 
smoked nor drank and although 
women liked and admired him, he 
never sought their company. Out- 
wardly he seemed somber and aloof. 
Grave he was for the most part, but 
coaxed out of his shyness and reti- 
cence, he revealed a sprightly hu- 
mor. He loved to recite old ballads 
and had the knack of being able to 
write pieces that could pass for au- 
thentic folk compositions. His love 
and understanding of boys was pro- 
verbial, but he had little sympathy 
with the sentimentalists who held 
that children should be surrounded 
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with what he considered an artifi- 
cial happiness. “I believe,” he said, 
“in gentleness, but I would see that 
none, boy or man, shirk the burden 
he is strong enough to bear.” He 
was tender toward all living things; 
indeed, his humanitarianism might 
often have been called extreme. He 
avoided social life, was no gossip, 
and disliked the inane chatter that 
frequently passes for conversation. 

He had a profound reverence for 
women, a reverence that finds ex- 
pression in most of his plays. 
“Sometimes I think that to be a 
woman and suffer and serve as 
women do, is to be the highest 
thing.” He was clean in speech and 
thought, avoiding the coarse talk 
and double-meaning jokes often 
heard in the society of men. He 
was at his best relating to his pupils 
in rich, vivid phrases some stirring 
tale out of Irish history, or sitting 
at the fireside with some intimate 
friends, regaling them out of his 
vast knowledge of the epic and love 
poems of the old Gaels. He was, as 
the Irish say, a great talker, and his 
ideas, even when expressed in ordi- 
nary conversation, had an extraor- 
dinary clarity and coherence. He 
was never unkind or slighting in 
speech. His Catholicism was deep 
and unshakeable. One of his last 
acts was to write a letter to his fel- 
low insurgent, James Connolly, 
wounded and awaiting the firing 
squad, urging him—successfully— 
to make his peace with God through 
the religion he had neglected. 


The writings of Patrick Pearse 
constitute a veritable library in 
themselves. They range from an 


English play in verse begun in boy- 
hood to a group of three valedictory 
poems written in his cell as he 
To appreciate 


awaited execution. 
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fully Pearse’s literary work, one 
must have insight into Gaelic cul- 
ture and thought. But even a su- 
perficial examination reveals the 
didactic mission behind all his ap- 
parent mysticism, the resolution to 
re-create the spirit of the past and 
to prepare his generation for its 
great task. He goes back, as a 
translator, to the earlier Gaelic 
poets—to Raftery, Fearflatha 
O’Gnive, Seaghan MacWalter 
Walsh, Angus MacDaighre, Geof- 
frey Keating, Gerald Nugent and 
Pierce Ferriter—and finds in them 
the things that stir his heart. He 
applauds when O’Gnive asks shall 
Ireland have a second glory, and en- 
thusiasm moves him as he reads 
MacDaighre’s challenge to “mighty 
battles” to conquer “London’s bold 
battalions.” He weeps over dis- 
honored Ireland as bitterly as the 
outlawed priest, Geoffrey Keating. 
But there is not always gloom. The 
love of nature sings through the 
lines of these poets of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries as it does 
through Pearse’s own. And Pearse 
has known comfort in the Caoneadh 
Mhuire (The Keening of Mary) 
which he translates from the lips of 
a woman of Moycullen. “It is a 
very precious thing for the world,” 
he says, “that in the homes of Ire- 
land there are still men and women 
who can shed tears for the sorrows 
of Mary and her Son.” 

In Suantraidhe agus Goltraidhe 
(Songs of Slumber and Sorrow), 
published in 1914, are twelve of 
Pearse’s short poems revealing the 
conflict between body and soul as 
the poet sings of the beauty of Ire- 
land and pledges himself to a serv- 
ice that for him is synonymous with 
personal sacrifice and death. He is 
no Puritan scorning the love and 
beauty of life, yet he accepts uncom- 

















plainingly the loss of the things he 
holds terribly dear—his home, his 
mother and brother, his life at St. 
Enda’s, the boys who love him. 
“War is a terrible thing,” he writes, 
foreseeing the holocaust of Easter 
Week, “but war is not an evil thing. 
It is the things that make war 
necessary that are evil. .. . When 
war comes to Ireland, she must wel- 
come it as she would welcome the 
Angel of God. And she will.” 

His articles in An Claidheamh 
Soluis and An Macaomh dealt most- 
ly with subjects of patriotic and 
educational interest. He wrote, too, 
short stories that were meant to in- 
struct Irish children in the authen- 
tic culture of their country. These 
stories have been dramatized by the 
Rev. M. H. Gaffney, O.P., who says, 
in his preface: “Patrick Pearse har- 
nessed the story-form to his na- 
tional apostolate. These plays, done 
with dignity, will prove a still more 
powerful auxiliary to his message, 
his olden cry of hope and optimism 
to his people.” The attention of 
English and Continental critics was 
attracted to his Passion Play, writ- 
ten in Irish and performed at the 
Abbey Theater by the pupils and 
staffs of St. Enda’s and St. Ita’s. 

Of his plays, The King, The Mas- 
ter and The Singer are the most im- 
portant. In the latter work, 
Pearse’s alter ego, MacDara, reply- 
ing to the question: “Is not a poet 
a maker?” declares: “No, he is only 
a voice that cries out, a sigh that 
trembles into rest. The true teacher 
must suffer and do. He must break 
bread to the people; he must go into 
Gethsemane and toil up the steps of 
Golgotha. . . . Perhaps that. is why 
I felt it proud and wondrous to be a 
teacher, for a teacher does that.” 

Prophecy speaks with the voice 
of Pearse, disguised as MacDara: 
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“One man can free a people as One 
Man redeemed the world... . I will 
stand up before the Galls as Christ 
hung naked on the tree.” There is 
a vision, too, of things to come in 


Ireland as MacDara’s mother 
speaks: “Men of this mountain, my 
son MacDara is the Singer that has 
quickened the dead years and all 
the quiet dust. Let the horsemen 
that sleep in Aileach rise up and fol- 
low him into the war! Weave your 
winding-sheets, women, for there 
will be many a noble corpse to be 
waked before the new moon!” 
The three years preceding 1916 
were years of preparation for the 
event with which Pearse’s mind be- 
came more and more occupied. 
Louis N. Le Roux, in his Life of 
Patrick H. Pearse, relates a conver- 
sation between the poet and his 
mother as they sat in his study at 
St. Enda’s. He looks through the 
window beyond which stretches the 
expanse of school grounds. “Soon, 
mother, that will be no more for 
me... for us... the day is com- 
ing, mother, when I shall be shot 
. and my colleagues, shot like 
me.” The mother does not dispute 
his words. Has she not felt in her 
heart these many years that the 
shadow of a great sorrow has hung 
about this son of hers? She mere- 
ly asks: “And Littl Man, our 
Willie?” With a strange calm, 
Pearse pronounces the doom of the 
brother he has loved since they first 


shared their childish secrets. 
“Willie— shot like the others, 
mother. We will all be shot.” 7 


The handwriting was on the wall, 
plain for all but the deliberately 
blind to read. In less than two 


decades Ireland had been shaken 
out of a lethargy dating back al- 
most to the days of Emmet’s abor- 
In 1898 the Fenian 


tive rising. 
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Thomas J. Clarke had returned in 
gala triumph to Dublin after his 
release from fifteen years’ imprison- 
ment in England. It was the cen- 
tenary year of the rising of the 
United Irishmen and the year of re- 
organization within the secret Irish 
Republican Brotherhood, which was 
eventually to assume control of the 
Irish Volunteers, of which Patrick 
Pearse, in 1916, became Command- 
er-in-Chief. A year later, in 1899, 
Arthur Griffith, enigmatic, purpose- 
ful, creator of the movement known 
as Sinn Fein (We Ourselves), had 
founded his paper, The United 
Irishmen, and given nationalism a 
new voice. 

The Irish Volunteers comprised a 
minority formerly part of the Na- 
tional Volunteers inaugurated by 
followers of John Redmond at a 
meeting which Pearse addressed in 
Dublin on November 25, 1913. Fol- 
lowing the example of the Ulster 
Volunteers, the National Volunteers 
began to hold drills and parades; 
and while the former had declared 
their determination to oppose by 
force if necessary the enforcement 
of the Third Home Rule measure 
passed by the British Parliament, 
the latter dedicated themselves to 
the protection of this constitutional 
measure. 

The threat that Ireland might be 
partitioned to placate Ulster oppo- 
sition to Home Rule resulted in a 
rapid increase in the Nationalists’ 
strength. The entry of England 
into the World War and the shelv- 
ing of the Home Rule Act led, how- 
ever, to a split in their ranks. 
While thousands of the National- 
ists, inspired by Redmond, enlisted 
in the British Army, a militant 
minority, to the number of some 
12,000, formed the Irish Volun- 
teers, whose leaders, stung by the 
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threat of conscription and by what 
they regarded as England’s perfidy 
in abandoning the promise of Home 
Rule, began to talk of armed revolt 
against British rule. “If the Eng- 
lish trick us again on Home Rule, I 
will lead an insurrection myself,” 
was Pearse’s frequent warning. 

The establishment of the Irish 
Volunteers had found Pearse exer- 
cising his oratorical gifts on every 
possible occasion. Sharing a plat- 
form with Joseph Devlin, M. P., in 
O’Connell Street, speaking at the 
grave of Wolfe Tone, or pronounc- 
ing his panegyric on O’Donovan 
Rossa, he constantly harped back to 
the Gaelic tradition, and employed 
his precise logic to the proposition 
that revolution must precede the 
liberation of Ireland. 

As an orator, Pearse was noted 
for his logic and sincerity rather 
than for a mere desire to move audi- 
ences. He was, nevertheless, a po- 
tent and masterful speaker. One of 
the characters in The Singer best 
describes him. “Young. . . he is, 
and pale like a man that lived in the 
cities, .. . shy in himself, being very 
silent till he stands up to talk to the 
people. And then he has the voice 
of a silver trumpet, and words so 
beautiful that they make the people 
ery. And there is a terrible anger 
in him for all that he is shrinking 
and gentle.” 

The immediate incitement to re- 
volt was the passage by the British 
Parliament of the Defense of the 
Realm Act, which became law in 
January, 1916. Belatedly, the Brit- 
ish authorities began to adopt meas- 
ures to outlaw the Irish Volunteers. 
Nationalist journals were sup- 
pressed and men were being arrest- 
ed often on the mere word of a po- 
liceman. It seemed as if there was 
to be a recrudescence of the old 
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campaign to proscribe the teaching 
and propagation of the Irish lan- 
guage. In the Gaeltacht a man was 
sent to prison for answering a po- 
liceman in Irish. Added to these 
provocations was the provision of 
the defense act for general conscrip- 
tion throughout Ireland. Supplied 
with funds collected in America, 
the Irish Republican Brotherhood, 
now in control of the Volunteers, 
set Easter Sunday as the date for 
the long - debated insurrection. 
Scheduled to join it was the Citizen 
Army, a labor militia headed by 
James Connolly, a man whom 
Pearse admired for his patriotic 
zeal, but whose views on social 
questions were acceptable only in so 
far as they were compatible with 
his Catholic training. 

The gallantry of Easter Week has 
been dramatically recorded by 
scores of Irish writers. The day 
Pearse surrendered in the face of 
impossible odds, Dublin had no 
bread, meat, milk or newspapers. 
The poor people were cursing the 
Volunteers. Most of the women 
were viciously hostile to the rising. 
Many of them had sons, husbands 
or brothers fighting with the British 
forces in France. Increduously, 
they had watched as the rebels 
seized and occupied strategic posi- 
tions from one end of the city to the 
other. As the military vise began 
to close upon the General Post 
Office, Pearse, knowing that the 
provinces had failed to follow the 
example of Dublin, had his mo- 
ments of discouragement. Through 
sandbagged windows, he saw the 
ruins of buildings destroyed to clear 
the field for the British attack. 
“When we are all wiped out,” he 
remarked to one of his friends, 
“people will blame us for every- 
thing, condemn us.” Then he add- 
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ed, a true prophet again: “After a 
few years they will see the mean- 
ing of what we tried to do.” 

For all his brave idealism, Pearse 
was too humanitarian —so others 
thought—to lead a revolution. He 
felt too deeply the tragedies that 
multiplied around him to persevere, 
as Connolly and Clarke would have 
wished, until the last man had 
been wiped out. On Saturday, six 
days after he had proclaimed the 
Republic of Ireland, he realized his 
cause was hopeless. Between files 
of British soldiers, he marched with 
his men through a street of blazing 
buildings to surrender his sword to 
General Lowe. He was quite calm 
and self-possessed as he took his 
place in the motor car that con- 
veyed him to Arbor Hill, whence he 
issued capitulation orders to his 
commandants in other districts. 

Few details are known about the 
court-martial that sentenced Pearse 
and his associates. The text of 
Pearse’s statement to the court was 
never published, and all his papers, 
except those of an intimate nature, 
were destroyed. He asked to be 
allowed to see his mother before his 
death, but was told “that was not 
possible.” Remembering a promise 
he had made her on Easter Sunday, 
he wrote a little poem for her con- 
solation. At his request Father 
Aloysius, a Capuchin, came to see 
him and to hear his confession. 
“After that,” Father Aloysius re- 
counted, “I gave Holy Communion 
to him. I can never forget his devo- 
tion when he received the Most 
Blessed Sacrament. I could not 
help picturing to myself the scene 
in the Catacombs in the days of the 
persecutions in Rome. The bare 
cell was lighted from a candle at a 
small opening in the cell wall, and 
I had barely light to read the 
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ritual. But the face of the man, as 
he lifted it up to receive his God, 
seemed to beam with light. And 
then the earnestness with which he 
recited the thanksgiving after Holy 
Communion!” The priest would 
have stayed to comfort him at the 
moment of execution, but the re- 
quest was denied. Utterly alone, 
but erect and calm, Pearse faced 
his executioners. He fell to the 
ground at the first volley and an 
officer ran forward to administer 
the coup de grace. The body was 
thrown into the common pit, to be 
joined quickly by the remains of 
MacDonagh and Clarke, and sube- 
quently by those of William Pearse 
and ten other insurrectionists. Of 
the leaders, only Eamon de Valera 
was left to carry on the work which 
Pearse had begun. 


The epilogue to the story of Pat- 


rick Pearse has been written in the 
annals of Ireland’s rising under 
Sinn Fein. Men more immune to 
the shock and tragedy of war, but 
sharing a common inspiration, car- 
ried the Separatist mission forward 
in the years from 1916 to 1921. The 
spirit of Pearse still hovers over the 
people for whom his songs were 
sung and whose Gaelic heritage he 
helped to guard. In all but name 
the Republic he proclaimed twenty- 
five years ago has become a living 
actuality, and Ireland is not with- 
out hope that a way will be found 
to bring the ancient province of 
Ulster into a new and greater Ire- 
land. Men have called Pearse an 
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impractical idealist, forgetting the 
realities that have sprung from his 
dream. Many a winding sheet has 
been woven for their sons by the 
women of Ireland since he spoke. 
But those who, not having under- 
stood, once cursed him, have lived 
to see how truly he spoke as Mac- 
Dara the Singer, saying one man 
could free a people. Many are the 
proofs of the sharp realism that un- 
derlay his idealism. The land of 
Ireland, after seven hundred years, 
no longer harbors the garrisons of 
England; the servants of the people 
no longer take an oath of allegiance 
to a foreign king; the language 
Pearse heard in Iar-Connacht is 
now taught in all the schools of 
Eire and is the official language of 
the government; the folklore and 
songs of the ancient Gael have been 
preserved, through public funds, 
for the generations to come; the old 
abuses of absentee landlordism 
have been abolished and thousands 
of the poor and landless now thrive 
on what were once idle estates; new 
industries have been introduced and 
efforts made to revive old ones. 
Over the Ireland of 1916 has come 
a vast transformation. With the 
restoration of her lost province Ire- 
land will occupy a proud place 
among the nations of the earth. 
It is for what has been won and 
for what will yet be won that 
Irishmen, through their elected rep- 
resentatives in Dublin, pay tribute 
at Eastertide to the noblest realist 
of them all, the dreamer, Patrick 
Pearse. 
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By Sister Maris STELLA 


HERE should be time put by for decent grieving. 
Spring takes her leisure melting the frost of fall. 
How else will this strange agony find relieving? 
The buds never break till after the first birds call. 
Not in an eloquent pity, not in a word— 
The leaves are slow on the oak and apple this year. 
Shall I find comfort. Comfort cannot be heard. 
Thousands of leaves unfold unknown to the ear. 
Not by harsh diversion shall I sever 
the heart’s bent branches from this bitter woe. 
The seasons are not hurried, but forever 
with gradual alternation come and go. 
There must be patience till the fall winds shake 
the ripe fruit from the branches it may break. 


And when the fruit is down will the spent tree 
remember not the buds of early spring 

blown to the high four winds, for it must be 
a fragrance on the sallow leaves will cling: 
the reminiscence of a scattered bloom, 

the ghost of pale florescence on the bough, 

the smell of cold fruit rising in the gloom 
from in among the roots. And even now 
dreaming the sure renascence of a year 
unglimpsed by any miracle of sight, 

above the fallen fruit with brown leaves sere, 
the bent tree broods in the autumnal night. 
And should I of a sudden shed this pain 

and feel no lingering poignancy remain? 
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By C. F. Greeves-CARPENTER 


O longer can we go a-visiting to 

the Old World. Even when 
this war has ceased, it will be many 
a long day before Europe settles 
down to normal life and men go 
about peacefully tilling the soil, 
growing flowers with which to de- 
light our eyes and please our sense 
of the beautiful. 

The war has, among other things, 
disrupted the life of the average 
garden-lover even in this country. 
No longer can we get tulips from 
Holland. In fact, were it not for a 
singular piece of good fortune we 
might in time have come to regard 
this graceful plant as a lovely re- 
minder of the glories of a past gar- 
dening era. 

Fate, though, has decreed other- 
wise. There will be no shortage of 
tulips, and American grown tulips 
‘at that, and these vie with their 
Old World ancestors in grace, 
charm, beauty and color, as any- 
one can see who visits Holland, 
Michigan, during Tulip Time, May 
17-24, 1941. 

What first attracted a settlement 
of Dutch people to Michigan is 
probably lost in the annals of local 
—and international—history, but a 
colony was founded where Maca- 
tawa Bay breaks the line of dunes 
on the eastern shore of Lake Michi- 
gan. Maybe it was those very dunes, 
so vividly reminiscent of their 
homeland in South Holland, that 
caused the early settlers to make 
this spot their home in the New 
World. Whether or not the dunes 
were the deciding factor in the 
choice of a location matters not; 


migrations and settlements have 
been founded on far less an excuse. 

Today there are ten thousand 
first and second generation Hol- 
landers happily settled in Michigan 
and they constitute about three- 
fourths of the population of the 
quaint town which bears the Old 
Country’s name: Holland. Quaint 
it is during Tulip Time week, but at 
other times it is like any thriving, 
progressive American town, though 
such names as Van Verst, Vanden- 
berg, Bos, Leenhoute, Van Raalte 
and others are a constant reminder 
that here indeed is a little bit of 
Holland. 

It is not surprising that many of 
the first settlers, living their early 
life on the bulb farms of Holland, 
brought with them some bulbs from 
the Old Country for they naturally 
cherished memories of the lovely 
blooms that bedecked the fields and 
made the landscape of their native 
country the most colorful on earth. 
The care and attention given to the 
planting and cultivation of the in- 
itial stock here in America, as well 
as to subsequent plantings, have re- 
sulted in a stock of millions of 
bulbs for distribution to the gar- 
dens of this country. As a matter 
of fact about a third of this coun- 
try’s tulip bulbs was shipped from 
Holland, Michigan, last Fall, and 
this in spite of the fact that rumor 
had it there would be a dearth of 
tulips for American gardens. 

Under the direction of Jan Van 
Bragt, Municipal Park Superintend- 
ent, the municipality plants over 
three million tulips every year so 
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that the streets are literally tulip- 
bordered for miles and it is a lovely, 
never-to-be-forgotten sight just to 
see the beautiful colors of these 
long-stemmed flowers as they wave 
gently in the spring breeze on the 
city streets, as well as to see them 
massed on the bulb farms adjacent 
to the town like a colorful, magic 
carpet acres and acres in extent. 

The Tulip Time festival, lasting 
eight days, is far more than a gor- 
geous, unparalleled floral display, 
though tulips are its theme. The 
opening ceremony takes one back to 
pre-war, Old World Holland. In 
the Netherlands, the Auisvrouw 
scrubs the doorsteps, windows, 
front of the house and bricks of the 
street but in the street scrubbing 
ceremony in Holland, Michigan, the 
scrubbing is limited to over a mile 
of the main street. Women and 
children, aided by the men carry- 
ing buckets of water hung from 
shoulder yokes, make of the self- 
imposed chore a happy, picturesque 
event which is quite unique as they 
are dressed in the colorful garb so 
distinctive and characteristic of 
Volendam, Marken and Zeeland, the 
provinces from whence most of 
their ancestors hailed. Happy, 
carefree raillery is the order of the 
day among residents and visitors 
who flock to the town from far and 
near to share in the beauty and tra- 
dition of this colorful festival. So 
heavy has been the demand for ac- 
commodation in recent years that 
the local hotels and restaurants 
have been unable to meet it, and 
three of the largest steamships on 
the Great Lakes are kept anchored 
in the harbor during Tulip Time to 
provide additional sleeping and din- 
ing facilities. 

After the street scrubbing cere- 
mony, the Burgemeester and the 
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Gemeenteraal (common council), 
dressed in wooden shoes and rai- 
ment reminiscent of a Rembrandt 
canvas, make a tour of inspection 
accompanied by the town’s all-year 
attraction: the old wooden shoe 
carver dressed in bulging breeches 
and magenta blouse, but of him 
more anon. The town crier is then 
ordered to announce that all is spic 
and span and that, too, is the signal 
for the commencement of the street 
dance. Six hundred radiantly 
happy, sparkling young meisjes 
and healthy, red-cheeked jongens, 
all wearing klompen, tap and klomp 
merrily to old folk tunes. The 
dance is a daily feature during the 
entire festival, except on Sunday 
when the program is rightfully, 
reverently, limited to religious serv- 
ices and all official exhibits are 
closed. 

At the termination of the dance 
comes the Volks Parade, a colorful 
spectacle which captivates visitors 
and such residents as do not active- 
ly partake in it. Leading the par- 
ade are the Dutch Delegates, the 
two most attractive pre-school age 
children who have been competi- 
tively selected for the signal honor. 
Following them are the city officials 
attired in authentic seventeenth 
century costumes, then come those 
ladies and children who took part 
in the street scrubbing ceremony 
and these are followed by various 
units depicting all phases of signifi- 
cant traditional customs such as 
dog-drawn milk carts, charming 
milkmaids with their buckets sus- 
pended from shoulder yokes, and 
interspersed with the various units 
are many bands without which no 
parade would be complete. The 
Volks Parade is held again on the 
following Wednesday, Schools’ 
Day, and it is even more extensive 
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and impressive then for the public 
and parochial schools in and near 
the city organize some three thou- 
sand Dutch-costumed, klompen- 
shod children and all the schools 
are represented by floats, dog carts 
and other things depicting life in 
Old World Holland. Here in the 
Parade one can see lovely, winsome, 
Isle of Marken maids with their 
blonde curls worn characteristi- 
cally over their shoulders, young 
Middleburg ladies with their heads 
covered by shoulder-wide starched 
caps and gold-capped Friesian 
youngsters. The littlest ones, kin- 
dergarten children, are captivating 
with their tiny klompen peeping out 
from under the edge of their full- 
length skirts. Cyclists, with flow- 


ing skirts or baggy breeches, add 
to the picturesqueness of the Volks 
Parade and one momentarily for- 
gets that this is not the Holland of 


the Old World but a faithful repro- 
duction of its ancient customs and 
costumes here in the New. 

Saturday, Tuesday and Wednes- 
.day evenings a dramatic spectacle, 
Tulip Tales, is presented which ac- 
curately reveals the history of this 
flower through the centuries. In 
the first scene, a forest clearing is 
the setting in which elves present 
to the heroine the miracle of a drab, 
brown, uninteresting-looking bulb 
developing into a bloom of surpass- 
ing beauty. Cold winds, falling 
leaves, a mantle of protecting snow 
are portrayed during the dormant 
period of the bulb. Sunbeams of 
spring cause it to awaken and grad- 
ually the flowering of the bulb fit- 
tingly ends the first scene. 

The second act is beautifully 
done with professional skill and 
consummate acting. In it, the elves 
refer the heroine to Father Knowl- 
edge for the history of the tulip. 
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He turns the pages of an immense 
book that forms the back setting 
and out of which step the charac- 
ters who first introduced the flower 
to Europe and they disclose how 
the tulip spread throughout the 
Netherlands, to France, to England 
and, finally, to America. The 
American scene is fittingly cli- 
maxed with hundreds of Dutch-cos- 
tumed, klompen-shod dancers. 

The wooden shoes, klompen, are 
all made right in Holland, Michigan, 
and the shoe carvers are busy the 
year around cutting and carving 
their clumsy-looking products from 
poplar logs. It is a business that 
attracts all visitors, not a few of 
whom buy these hand-made wooden 
shoes as lasting souvenirs of a visit 
to this Netherlands of the New 
World. Few, though, seem to raise 
the question as to why wooden 
shoes were worn by the peasants in 
Holland. There, the farming areas 
are usually located on lake bottoms 
after the water has been pumped 
off. The klompen keep the work- 
ers’ feet dry and, worn several sizes 
too large they are stuffed with 
straw in cold weather so that the 
feet are kept warm. They are very 
easy to slip off, too, when entering 
the house so that mevrouw’s spot- 
less kitchen may always be immac- 
ulate. The boys, ’tis said, do not 
indulge in fisticuffs. They merely 
slip off and grab a shoe! Its soft 
wood inflicts plenty of pain but sel- 
dom does any serious harm. 
Younger children often may be seen 
using their klompen as small boats 
on the dike or canal near their 
home. No ruined leather, lots of 
fun, no scolding from irate par- 
ents . . . wooden shoes have their 
points! 

The shoe carver, Albertus Klinge, 
previously mentioned as taking 
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part in the Volks Parade, now 
numbers eighty-two years and esti- 
mates that in his seventy years 
of carving he has converted a 40- 
acre poplar forest into some 125,000 
pairs of klompen. Statistically- 
minded readers can estimate the 
height and ages of the trees, maybe, 
when it is known that the poplar 
logs are first sawed into 16-inch 
lengths for adults’ shoes, smaller 
for children. The log is then split 
lengthwise and a right and left shoe 
is shaped by hand. Visitors watch, 
fascinated, while Klompen-maker 
William Ten Brink wields the tools 
of his ancestors and follows the 
same ancient practices in making 
shoes for young and old as of yore 
in the Old World. 

Another feature of Tulip Time 
which all find fascinating is Little 
Netherlands, an exhibit exquisitely 
done by the American descendants 
of Rembrandt and Hals, which al- 
most in itself is equivalent to a 
visit to the quaint, colorful sections 
of Old World Holland. In it are 
visual examples of the customs and 
traditions which have been Holland 
through the centuries. The most 
meticulous care has been given to 
the minutest details so that the dis- 
play is a masterpiece of consum- 
mate artistry. 

First, the visitor hears the muf- 
fled sounds of Dutch Psalms issuing 
from a replica of the old Delfts- 
haven church in which the Pilgrim 
Fathers held their farewell service 
in June, 1620, prior to embarking 
on the voyage to the new land 
which culminated in their landing 
at Plymouth Rock. Miles of dikes, 
in miniature, give a faithful impres- 
sion of Dutch scenery, a canal boat 
slowly moves under a drawbridge 
while its guardian holds out a stick 
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from which is suspended by the 
heel a child’s klompen. In real life, 
the boatman would drop a few cop- 
pers in it as toll. There is an ex- 
cellent replica of the Rembrandt 
house in front of which Mrs. Van 
Ryn is seen sitting for one of the 
many canvases Rembrandt painted 
of his wife. 

The visitor strolls slowly along 
the walks of this faithful miniature 
of the Netherlands and comes to one 
of the many street markets. Food, 
flowers, pottery and, of course, 
cheese abound. The red cheeses 
are painted for export but the 
Dutch people prefer theirs au coleur 
naturel. 

Authenticity is the keynote of the 
Festival and is due to the fact that 
every detail was executed by first 
and second generation Hollanders 
now living in Holland, Michigan. 
Ernest Wanrooy created and mod- 
eled the human figures; the animals 
were faithfully carved from wood 
by Louis Mulder; the boats were 
constructed by Paul Michelsen, un- 
der the direction of his father who 
spent most of his life sailing the 
world-famed Zuider Zee; S. H. 
Houtman, manager of Tulip Time, 
designed the entire setting and his 
son Paul constructed most of the 
buildings, except the Rembrandt 
house which was built by Egbert 
Gerritson and is a masterpiece of 
the cabinetmaker’s art. 

The entire effort to reproduce the 
atmosphere of the fatherland both 
in the Tulip Time festival and in 
the exhibits is motivated not by 
commercial interests, but a genuine 
desire on the part of the citizens to 
preserve the traditions and customs 
of their forefathers for the interest 
and cultural enjoyment of all to 
behold. 





WHAT OF OUR HERITAGE? 


By MICHAEL F. MOLONEY 


HEN Douglas Hyde at the end 
of the last century set out to 
save Irish nationalism by effecting 
a revival of the almost extinct 
Gaelic language he found that his 
most pressing difficulty was to re- 
establish contact with tradition. 
The Irish people, he asserted, had 
so lost their sense of continuity 
with the past, upon which alone a 
sound national consciousness could 
be built, that he and his co-workers 
were like artisans who, going out to 
build a house, found wanting the 
very bricks of which it was to be 
constructed. 

To think of Roman Catholics as 
radically divorced from tradition 
may seem at first incomprehensible, 
and yet it will not, I believe, be en- 
tirely facetious to suggest that Ro- 
. man Catholics in the United States 
bear the same relation to the Catho- 
lic cultural heritage as did the peo- 
ple of Ireland fifty years ago to 
their national past. When one pon- 
ders the roll of those who have in 
the past half century done so much, 
both in a purely scholarly and in a 
more popular way, to interpret 
across almost four centuries of sol- 
idly Protestant ascendancy the 
significance of the pre-Renaissance 
civilization, he is well-nigh over- 
whelmed at the tremendous Catho- 
lic debt to non-Catholic seekers 
after historic truth. It was the 
converted Newman, who in the 
nineteenth century, restored to 
English Catholicism a sense of in- 
tellectual respectability, and in the 
United States a Newman is still 
lacking. Even so, how infinitely 


poorer would be our conception of 
our magnificent medieval patri- 
mony without the work of Henry 
Osborn Taylor, Ralph Adams Cram, 
Henry Adams, and a host of others. 
And if there is reason for pride in 
the circumstances that the term 
“medieval” is no longer in the 
higher intellectual circles fraught 
with contempt, there is still abun- 
dant ground for self-reproach that 
the work of rehabilitation has been 
so largely done by non-Catholics— 
that, paraphrasing Santayana’s line, 
only the stranger has known our 
mother tongue. 

The challenge inherent in such a 
situation is more than merely aca- 
demic. We live in a strange and 
difficult world. For many of the 
present-day prophets of disaster 
the thinking man can have no 
sympathy. He must despise their 
snivelling and scorn their facile 
interpretations of history even 
while admitting that in many in- 
stances they are accidentally right. 
But while for those chameleons 
who a short half-decade ago were 
hailing the advent of Communism 
with as fanatical zeal as they are 
now denouncing Nazism (and Com- 
munism, which, to their dismay, 
has turned out to be a blood brother 
of the latter) he will feel only con- 
tempt, he will not blind himself to 
the menace of the times. 

For the Catholic in particular the 
future offers two supreme difficul- 
ties. The first is the omnipresent 
one of which Mr. T. S. Eliot has 
complained justly though some- 
what maudlinly in The Idea of a 
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Christian Society—the difficulty of 
leading a Christian life in a modern 
world. Whatever judgment may be 
passed upon Eliot’s distraught 
emotionalism the danger which he 
describes really exists. Indeed he 
has only repeated for our time that 
to which St. Paul and the Son of 
Man Himself in an earlier age bore 
testimony. There can be no ques- 
tion that the modern world is 
intrinsically, even when involuntar- 
ily, inimical to the spirit of Chris- 
tianity. Waiving the obstacles to 
the translation of faith into act, 
the very positiveness of our civiliza- 
tion puts a strain upon even faith 
itself. Who is there who cannot 
bear testimony to the effort it has 
cost him on occasion to bring con- 
scious intellectual assent to a spir- 
itual truth he has long known and 
accepted? The metallic tempo of 
our lives has forced us to be con- 
tent with the most superficial living 
and surfaces are always material. 
This artificiality of existence has 
banished many impulsions toward 
the supra-mundane; it has shorn 
most of us of kinship with the soil 
and growing, vital things; it has 
made us, whatever our personal 
predilections, a race of ultra-real- 
ists; and, as an inevitable conse- 
quence, it has reduced poetry, 
which, with its perpetual incursions 
into the province of the spiritual, 
was once “the handmaid of re- 
ligion” to the role of a slatternly 
serving-wench. 

The other is the existence in the 
society of which we are a part of an 
undying hostility (I do not call it 
prejudice) toward the Church and 
the culture associated with her. 
Most Catholics, particularly those 
living in large cities are inclined to 
pooh-pooh this hostility — to think 
that it flared for the last time in the 
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Ku-Klux Klan of the 1920’s. They 
are due for a rude awakening. The 
magnificent investigations into me- 
dieval art, literature and philoso- 
phy by a scholarship largely 
non-Catholic have, as I have said, 
re-illumed for the discerning the 
ancient luster of the Church, but 
the basic hostility of the American 
public toward Catholicism remains 
ingrained. That hostility, if it is 
not rational, has at least been ra- 
tionalized. It colors the thinking 
even of men who are themselves 
essentially fair-minded. It is for 
this reason that I think it inaccu- 
rate and unfair to speak of it as 
prejudice. It has in a great many 
instances nothing to do with per- 
sonal feeling or bias. Rather there 
is on the part of many of the intel- 
lectuals who vigorously oppose the 
Church and her teachings a clear- 
sighted perception of the inevitable 
antagonism between her and the 


civilization of. which they are the 


proponents. After all, there should 
be no denying that antagonism. 
The civilization in which we live is 
a protestant, not an affirmative, de- 
velopment. It arises out of the de- 
cline and the decay, still more out 
of the denial, of all that medieval- 
ism stood for, and so completely 
has that denial been effected that 
for most Catholics there is no 
awareness that they are aliens liv- 
ing in an alien land. But as the 
crisis in this protestant, liberal 
civilization nears —as it comes to 
grips with the Nazi Frankenstein 
which it created — Catholics need 
not be surprised if they, like Ter- 
tullian and his compeers in the 
crumbling Roman Empire, find 
themselves charged with strange 
crimes which they would be the 
first to deplore. 

How far that hostility to Catholi- 
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cism and to Catholics can go in 
circles that pride themselves on 
their “liberalism” was admirably re- 
vealed in an article dealing with the 
proposed presidential candidacy of 
James A. Farley which appeared in 

The New Republic of March 11th 
a year ago. One of a series of 
articles entitled “Hats in the Ring,” 
it bore significantly the subtitle, 
“Monsignor Jim.” The following 
quotation will sufficiently suggest 
the tenor of the piece. (I hasten to 
assert that I was among the most 
ardent advocates of the third term, 
hence my political sympathies were 
not outraged.) “To him [Farley] 
the Democratic Party is akin to a 
church, and party regularity is the 
basic commandment of a fervent 
and unquestioning faith. The posi- 
tion he occupies in the church, over 
which Franklin D. Roosevelt reigns 
as Pope, may be roughly described 
as Papal Secretary of State in 
charge of keeping the boys in line. 
Other and younger cardinals may 
have readier access to the anointed 
‘ear, and His Holiness may issue 
golden bulls that take his Secretary 
by surprise, but when the padres in 
remote parishes appear to be get- 
ting restive, or when the tithes do 
not come in, Monsignor Farley is 
expected to do his stuff. He does 
it so well, with such finesse and 
understanding, that next to His 
Holiness he is probably the most 
influential man in American poli- 
ties.” 

Now I do not know Hamilton 
Basso, the author of this skit, but 
I do not believe that he sleeps with 
a shotgun beside his bed (as did 
on old neighbor of my family in 
Indiana) lest the Catholic inquisi- 
tors come bursting in and catch 
him unaware. I should hazard a 
guess that he has even lunched with 
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Catholic acquaintances and in- 
dulged in other social amenities 
with them without thought of per- 
sonal rancor. But the man does 
fear, it is quite evident, the advent 
of a Roman Catholic into high pub- 
lic office. He is convinced that the 
Catholic is an interloper and while 
I do not doubt that he would tol- 
erate the election of a Catholic to 
the city council or some other 
relatively harmless post, he will 
gird himself in the armor of right- 
eousness to put down any “Ro- 
mish” aspirant to a major political 
post. 

But it is not American Catholics 
alone who are looked at suspicious- 
ly by those “liberals” who are in a 
position to mold public opinion. I 
do not pretend to have an accurate 
knowledge of conditions now exist- 
ing in France, but of one thing I 
am certain. There never has been 
a more skillful job of alienating the 
sympathies of the American people 
from any government than from 
the present government of France. 
One listens to the undisguised 
venom in the tone of one radio 
commentator after another as he 
refers to the regime of Marshal 
Pétain not as the French govern- 
ment but always as the “Vichy” 
government. One hears repeated 
ad nauseam and always with no 
hint of proof that the Pétain-Wey- 
gand government is not truly repre- 
sentative of the French people but 
is rather the creature of a little 
group of reactionaries who have 
taken advantage of their country’s 
misery to seize power. I venture to 
assert that not one Catholic in ten 
is conscious of, much less stops to 
analyze, the reason for that patent 
hostility. And yet it is all so very 
clear. When the aged Marshal 
Pétain was summoned from Spain 




















by the last government of the third 
Republic and Maxime Weygand was 
recalled from North Africa to un- 
dertake jointly but too late a task 
similar to that deputed a quarter of 
a century earlier to Ferdinand 
Foch, the American journals did 
not fail to mention deprecatingly 
that the men to whom France 
turned in her extremity were Catho- 
lics. Of Pétain it was said that he 
was a reactionary and that he had 
strong clerical ties (the two always 
go together in the “liberal” mind) 
while of Weygand it was recalled 
that the atheist Clemenceau had 
said he was “knee deep in priests.” 
And as the last act of France’s 
weary tragedy unrolled the radio 
strategists were always ready with 
suggestions that Pétain and Wey- 
gand were not fighting as heroically 
as they might—with hints that 
their authoritarian sympathies in- 
clined them to make a bargain with 
Hitler. 

Hardly a word of criticism be- 
yond the general charge of weak- 
ness and inefficiency was ever lev- 
elled at the faithless and corrupt 
earlier government whose venality 
and intriguing had made the task of 
Pétain and Weygand hopeless be- 
fore it was begun. But always the 
suspicion of the Catholic generals 
whose warning of this very catas- 
trophe had long gone unheeded. So 
far indeed has this unreasoning an- 
tagonism gone that it has made its 
exponents incapable of even ap- 
proximate fairness. What sympa- 
thizer with the democratic cause 
but realizes how desperate the fight 
of Britain would be if France should 
join Hitler against her former ally? 
Yet how tremendous must be the 
pressure which the autocrat of Ber- 
lin is applying to gain that end. 
And in the face of that pressure 
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the two old men remain adamant— 
Weygand in North Africa at the 
head of the one French army which 
is still a potential threat to Hitler— 
Pétain in Vichy where despite his 
eighty-four years he is apparently 
as indomitable as at Verdun. In 
the light of such. consideration is it 
not tragical— comical to hear a 
well-known commentator three 
thousand miles away from danger 
remark after Pétain’s dismissal of 
Laval that it remains to be seen 
whether Pétain has the “courage” 
to stand up to Hitler. At such non- 
sense posing as wisdom the gods of 
war themselves must laugh. 

There can be no question then 
that Catholics as such are suspect 
to many of the spokesmen—teal or 
self-styled—of our present civiliza- 
tion. I know that many of my co- 
religionists are going to resent that 
statement as ill-advised and pro- 
vocative. It is so easy and so 
comfortable—for a time at least— 
to delude oneself with a belief in 
the triumph of tolerance. But actu- 
ally tolerance never triumphed; it 
only masqueraded for a while as 
indifference. And coming events 
are very likely to snatch away the 
mask. 

For myself, I do not choose to 
wanton with delusion. I resent the 
insinuation that the Catholic Church 
is the natural ally of authoritarian- 
ism. I resent it because I know as 
Woodrow Wilson knew that the 
Church has been from her founda- 
tion the greatest and truest of 
democracies, albeit my resentment 
is softened somewhat by the unde- 
niable fact that the actions of cer- 
tain prominent Catholics, lay and 
clerical, has from time to time given 
some basis for the insinuation. I 
resent it, too, because I know that 
St. Thomas Aquinas and St. Robert 
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Bellarmine and Suarez had philo- 
sophically justified the democratic 
theory of government long before 
the advent of John Locke and Jean 
Jacques Rousseau. And I resent it, 
finally, because I know the centu- 
ries-old conviction of the English- 
speaking world that the Church is 
both a political and a spiritual 
abomination (a veritable Scarlet 
Woman of the Apocalypse) is the 
result of the most successful propa- 
ganda in history—the identification 
in the English mind, through the 
agency of the elder Cecil, of English 
nationalism and English Protes- 
tantism. 

But there is another sense in 
which, as I have already suggested, 
the “liberals” may rightly suspect 
us. This is not a matter of politics 
but of philosophy. We are whether 
we like it or not—and I fear many 
of us do not like it—the heirs of the 
Middle Ages. For us, of a cer- 
tainty, a hiatus of four centuries 
has intervened to break our cultu- 
ral continuity. We are men born 
‘out of due time, and in that sense, 
indeed, aliens in the age in which 
we live. By that I am not suggest- 
ing that we should take flight to the 
bosom of the greatest of the Sum- 
mas and there rest in peace. Mag- 
nificent as he was St. Thomas did 
not do all the thinking requisite for 
future generations. But the basis 
of medieval life was the acceptance 
of certain fundamental ideas, of a 
“belief in the subordination of man 
to certain absolute values, the radi- 
cal imperfection of man, the doc- 
trine of original sin” —a belief 
which was not an inert thing but an 
activating, dynamic faith, and of 
that faith St. Thomas has given the 
fullest and most eloquent presenta- 
tion. But the world in which we 


live is the world of the Renaissance. 
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The word itself is a capital example 
of propaganda and of an attitude of 
mind. For the primary character- 
istic of the Renaissance era, whether 
in the fifteenth or in the twentieth 
century, was not a rebirth but a de- 
nial—a denial of the cardinal prin- 
ciples upon which medieval thought 
was predicated and medieval life 
was lived—and insistence upon 
their opposites. Specifically the 
denial was of the idea of absolutes, 
of human imperfections, of the con- 
cept of sin— and conversely there 
was an insistence upon spiritual 
and ethical relativity, upon the con- 
tinuous and progressive perfectibil- 
ity of man, and upon the right of 
man to live his life “beyond good 
and evil.” 

As Catholics, of course, we hold 
to the same basic tenets that were 
the essence of the medieval faith, 
but we hold them at a time when 
the prevailing mode of thought, 
from which our own thought must 
take an associative coloring, sneers 
and mocks at them. That situation 
was difficult enough in normal 
times. It will become increasingly 
difficult in the troubled years 
which lie ahead. We are, let there 
be no mistake about it, confronted 
by a challenge of desperate urgency. 
That the Church in America almost 
alone in the entire world, has hith- 
erto escaped the tempest should not 
lull us into a false sense of security. 
The forces of unreason have been 
unleashed and, like the liberated 
servants of Aeolus, they will not 
soon tamely submit to restraint. I 
think it can be proved quite logi- 
cally and convincingly that the de- 
struction now gutting Europe is not 
fundamentally a product of either 
twentieth century peace treaties or 
nineteenth century trade rivalries; 
nor is it merely the translation into 
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demoniac action of the affliction of 
an Austrian paranoiac, or the van- 
ity of an Italian bully. No, it is the 
expression of something far more 
basic than these. The western 
world is indeed as Doctor Val- 
konen? is made to say crawling 
backward to the jungle and in that 
reversion Catholics must have a 
particular interest. 

It was the Church which kept 
the light of culture burning in 
Europe when the tide of savagery 
broke over that continent in the 
fifth and succeeding centuries and 
it is the Church which must provide 
the last bulwark against an even 
fiercer savagery as history repeats 
itself. Even at the present time 
what philosophic armor is available 
to the people of the West save the 
panoply of Aquinas? Does any one 
doubt that the current “liberal” re- 
action against Communism came 
only because Communism failed to 
do in practice what it had promised 
in theory? Is any Catholic so naive 
as to believe that the disillusioned 
fellow travelers have discovered 
any philosophic flaw in Communism 
—that their present opposition is 
anything more than pragmatic? 
And what if Nazism could be shown 
to “work,” particularly a native 
brand of Nazism from which the 
foreign stigma would be removed? 
The Church of course would con- 
tinue her opposition because that 
opposition is based on enduring, not 


1In the play, There Shall Be No Night. 
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merely utilitarian principles; on 
principles which have to do with 
such fundamental concepts as the 
rights of personality and individual 
responsibility and with such ab- 
stractions as sin, justice, duty—but 
where then would be many of the 
valiant and noisy leaders of the 
present “Fox, Fox” pursuit? 

It may be that the somberness of 
our milieu brings me to misprize 
the acumen of my fellow-Catholics. 
But I am irritated not a little when 
I hear Catholic intellectuals using 
the word “mystic” as a term of 
derision, and decidedly perturbed 
when I find an editor of a leading 
Catholic journal suggesting that it 
smacks of obscurantism to bring St. 
Thomas into a discussion of inter- 
national morality. If a day should 
ever come when those who are now 
our precarious allies in opposition 
should become reconciled to Berlin 
or Moscow, I should have more con- 
fidence in our ability to withstand 
the shock were there more among 
us who could “turn but a stone and 
start a wing”; or if there were a 
more abundant consciousness that 
the sanity of western civilization is 
indissolubly knit with the philoso- 
phy of Aristotle and of the great 
Dominican whose sobering axiom 
mihi videtur ut palea (applied to 
the fruits of his own arduous 
labors) is a matchless expression of 
that humility which alone can sup- 
ply the human intellect with its 
proper perspective. 
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THE OPINIONS OF OuR CONTEMPORARIES 


ie spite of all that has happened 
to push this country closer to 
war the most recent polls of public 
opinion, for whatever they are 
worth, show little if any increase in 
the willingness of our people to go 
to war. The percentage is still 83 
to 85 per cent opposed, which is 
about what it has been for a year. 
Yet a similar poll among Washing- 
ton correspondents, policy-making 
federal officials and certainly 


among army and navy officials 
would, in the opinion of most ob- 
servers, show a majority opinion in 
at least that percentage that we will 


be in the shooting front of this war 
before the summer is out and per- 
haps much sooner. Of course no 
-such poll could or should be taken 
except perhaps among the newspa- 
permen. To that extent the latter 
statement is a guess. But it is a 
good guess, when, after talking with 
dozens of such people, you can find 
nobody of a contrary opinion and 
nobody who knows of any im- 
portant contrary opinion, it is a 
pretty sure sign that people of any 
different belief are few and far be- 
tween. This is a very remarkable 
situation, probably without prece- 
dent. It has been almost an axiom 
in the past that you can’t take a 
democracy into a war against the 
will of large segments of its people 
or that if it could be done, it ought 
not to be done because of the weak- 
ness of disunity. This principle 
seems to have little bearing today. 


—Hven S. Jonnson, in the World-Telegram, 
March 27th. 


_ ately and fatefully engaged. 


The people have never had a 
chance to express themselves on the 
issue of war or peace. The election 
gave them no chance. Both parties 
declared for peace. Both candidates 
declared for peace. The people 
want peace. If we go to war what 
are we going to war for? ... The 
British propose to defeat the Axis. 
What they propose to do then they 
do not say. They have repeatedly 
refused to say. Yet the United 
States is entitled to know. 


—Rosert Maynarp Hutcuins, President of 
the University of Chicago, Address at the Uni- 
versity, March 30th. 


Mr. Hutchins is demanding to 
know war aims and peace aims, and 
he does not think the defeat of Hit- 
ler is sufficient. In this I agree 
with Mr. Hutchins. Defeating Hit- 
ler is enough immediate aim for 
Great Britain, already fighting for 
her very life, but it is not aim 
enough for any nation not immedi- 
It is 
perfectly true that neither Britain 
nor we can lay down a blue print 
in advance of ultimate realities, but 
it ought to be possible to articulate 
a clearer goal for a future Europe 
and a future international society 
than is expressed in Lord Halifax’s 
“fight for freedom,” or Mr. Roose- 
velt’s “Four Freedoms.” Specifical- 
ly, the American people want to 
know whether a British victory 
aims at destroying Germany and re- 
turning to a policy of keeping 
Europe divided or whether it does 
not. Specifically, they want to know 
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what the outlook is for India. And 
specifically they want to know 
whether the British government or 
this Administration have any clear 
ideas regarding a better organiza- 
tion and distribution of the wealth 
of the world, as between nations 


and classes, once this war is won. 
—Donorny Tompson, in the Evening Post, 
April 4th. 


We look for parallels from the 
last war. But then it was the coun- 
try prodding the President into ac- 
tion. The clamor for war was on 
long before Woodrow Wilson was 
ready to act. This time the admin- 
istration moves against consider- 
able lethargy and is supported by 
only a weak and scattered demand 


for more action. 
—Raymonp Crapper, in the World-Telegram, 
April 4th, 


. . » These labor disputes which 
plague us today reflect the fact that 
a substantial minority among busi- 
ness men, workers and politicians 
are either openly opposed to, or at 
least are unconvinced about, the 


nation’s policy. 
—Watrter Lippmann, in the Herald Tribune, 
April 5th. 


It is often asked today why our 
rearmament program moves s0 
slowly, why our people are so divid- 
ed and confused. Why indeed! The 
answer is clear. It is because we 
have neglected the wisdom and ex- 
perience of our forefathers — we 
have not followed Washington’s ad- 
vice. We have let the destiny of 
America become confused and en- 
tangled with that of foreign lands. 
Our leaders have attempted to 
transfer loyalty for our own country 
to loyalty for a “part of Europe.” 
One portion of our people has at- 
tempted to force its ideas about 
Europe upon another portion of our 
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people—to inject into our midst to- 
day the very quarrels of the Old 
World that our forefathers left be- 
hind. 

—Corone. Cuarates A. LinppercHs, in Col- 
lier’s, March 29th. 

{ 

There are some who apparently 
believe that it will be possible to 
bribe Stalin into eventual opposition 
to Hitler. Such a view is the product 
of confused reasoning, ignorance of 
Communist dialectics and a total 
misreading of Stalin’s character. 
Stalin supports Hitler because he 
believes that such a policy will leave 
Great Britain exhausted and there- 
fore a prey to a Communist revolu- 
tion in England and in her colonial 
possessions, with the probable dis- 
ruption of the empire. The day 
may come, sooner or later, when 
Stalin has decided that Great Brit- 
ain has reached such an exhaustion 
point and that the time has arrived 
for him to annoy Germany. In that 
case he might assume a more 
friendly attitude toward Great Brit- 
tain—if it is not too late. But of 
this we can be sure: whatever pol- 
icy he pursues, it will be based upon 
the prospects of world revolution 
and Russian world hegemony and 
not because he has been bribed by 
American exports. 


— E. Soxkorsxy, in the Sun, March 
13th. 


Ordinary common sense proof, 
which in certain defined forms con- 
stitutes legal proof, becomes impos- 
sible whenever and wherever Com- 
munism is the background of the 
events. ... Such proof pre-supposes 
a general background of moral con- 
viction that Communism denies and 
destroys. . . . You have to believe 
there is such a thing as truth or a 
lie before you can give any testi- 
mony which counts as proof... . 
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You have to be among people who 
believe that, or you'll never know 
what they mean either, by what 
they say. . . . A genuine Marxist 
Communist is a liar by profession; 
just as a Thug, of an Indian sect 
of that name, was a murderer by 
profession. . . . A non-Communist, 
like ourself, can only hazard a 
guess on the probability of any book 
emanating from Communism... . 
You just can’t tell what goes on in 
the ivory dome of a Communist. ... 
He wouldn't be a Communist in the 


first place if he had sense. 
—I. M. P., in the Herald Tribune Books, 
March 2d. 


There is no doubt millions are in 
jeopardy [from starvation] unless 
they are given aid from somewhere. 
From my own war experience and 
some knowledge of problems in- 
volved, I have every confidence that 
the salvation of these people can be 
worked out along the lines proposed 
by Mr. Hoover without military loss 
or benefit to either side. The inter- 
* est of this Committee [on Food for 
the Small Democracies] in main- 
taining American ideals and the 
friendship to America of these na- 
tions, by saving these millions, is 


worthy of every support. 

—Genenat Joun J. Peasuine (February 
16th), quoted in The Congressional Record, 
March 17th. 


For years indiscriminate raiding 
has been constant among our Catho- 
lic people {in Northern Ireland]. 
Officials of the law break into the 
houses of our people at all hours of 
the night. It did not matter one jot 
that the suspicions of those in au- 
thority were not well founded, and 
it has been proved that they are not. 
It does not matter one jot that the 
efforts in the past to incriminate 
our people have been fruitless; they 
continue this raiding with unabated 
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enthusiasm. We resent the viola- 
tion of the sanctities of our Catholic 
homes by these representatives of 
what are called law and order. Fur- 
thermore, men and boys who have 
been arrested and thrown into 
prison had no charge brought 
against them, much less had any 
charge been proved against them. 
Many of those Irishmen willingly 
and joyfully suffered, but there 
were others who found it impos- 
sible for their families to continue 
to live without their assistance, and 
such men had come forward and 
demanded to know the charges that 
were brought against them. Those 
charges were not produced. It was 
assumed they were guilty. They 
had done their best to prove their 
innocence in the eyes of the law as 
it existed in the Six Counties, and 
had given assurances of their future 
good behaviour, and yet it was all 
useless, and those men were al- 
lowed to lie and rot in the prisons 


of the Six Counties. 

—t# Mosr Rev. Danre. Maceean, Bishop of 
Down and Connor, quoted in The Irish Weekly 
and Ulster Examiner (Belfast), December 14, 
1940. 


There was a time when the writer 
could assume on the part of his 
public a familiarity with the conno- 
tations of a classical reference or a 
Scriptural epithet, and so possessed 
a short cut to description—at once 
highly convenient and highly effec- 
tive. The rise of science and the 
practical arts, which diverted em- 
phasis from cultural backgrounds, 
and the democratization of educa- 
tion which expanded the reading 
public from the literary to the 
merely literate, changed all that. 
When education became the right 
of the many, information became 


the possession of the few. 
—A. L., in The Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture, February 8th. 
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A BUNCH OF VIOLETS 


By ELIzABETH ANN CHRISTMAN 


was just an ordinary day—yet 

not quite ordinary for it was 
Spring. Not that there were any 
blades of new green in the patches 
of soggy, wornout grass, nor any 
jonquils in the yards that Miss 
Lucy Barker passed. On the con- 
trary, the yards were spotted with 
dirty, week-old snow, and the side- 
walks were deep in slush. But Miss 
Lucy, wading along in her graceless 
galoshes, knew that it was Spring. 
It was from the air that she knew 
it, the warm, fresh air with the 
peculiar Springish smell, that un- 
less one were very old or very bit- 
ter, would make one’s heart leap at 
the first unexpected sniff of it. Miss 
Lucy was not very old — although 
she was not very young either, as 
females go—nor was she at all bit- 
ter. So her heart leaped as she 
sniffed the Spring, and she held her 
head back and took delicious 
breaths of it, her feet, meanwhile, 
splashing into the largest puddles. 
She quite forgot, did Miss Lucy, 
that it was just an ordinary day, 
not Sunday or anything, and that 
she was at her ordinary business of 
going to some of her pupils’ homes 
for their music lessons. Her brief 
case grew so light she almost for- 
got she was carrying it, and her 
years grew light also, and she for- 
got she was thirty-five (almost 
thirty-six), and sniffed the air as 
expectantly as she had when she 
was sixteen. Even the afternoon’s 
round of lessons took on a pleasant, 
almost adventurous aspect. At 
Philip Wentworth’s house, for in- 
stance, there were hordes of lively 


brothers and sisters, and one was 
never quite sure what would hap- 
pen during the course of the lesson. 
One time they had pressed Miss 
Lucy into a ping-pong game in the 
basement, and she had never quite 
got over the exhilaration of beating 
one of the older brothers, even 
though she suspected he had let her 
win. Monica Morris, whose lesson 
was second, was a niece of an opera 
prima donna whom Miss Lucy ad- 
mired, and although she had never 
yet done so, Miss Lucy was never 
sure that some time the great lady 
might not visit her niece on the day 
of her music lesson. Ready on her 
tongue were the words she would 
use to request an autograph — no 
ordinary, banal request would be 
Miss Lucy’s. John Fox’s house 
was the last of the day’s stops. His 
father might drop in to hear him 
play, as he had done several times 
of late, staying after the lesson to 
talk with Miss Lucy. John’s father 
was a widower, with a slow, shy 
smile, and a gentle, diffident man- 
ner, and he and Miss Luey talked 
primly of books, and current af- 
fairs, and of John’s progress. Mr. 
Fox liked Massenet’s “Elégie” and 
always asked to have John play it 
when he came in. He felt, and often 
remarked to Miss Lucy, that John 
played it with remarkable feeling. 
“Made his throat choke up” he ex- 
plained to her once, when she 
caught him stealing a hand up to 
his eyes. Lately, as today, Miss 
Lucy had been contriving to give 
John his lesson last of her round, 
so that she might stay awhile and 








talk with Mr. Fox. She hadn’t al- 
lowed herself to admit the pleasure 
these talks gave her, but she real- 
ized she had felt her life less lonely 
since this demure friendship had 
come into it. 

So with a feeling of adventure in 
her heart, Miss Lucy splashed along 
through the slush, her nose in the 
air to catch the bewitching scent. 
The sun was very bright and Miss 
Lucy could see it shining on her 
eyelashes, which, when she was 
younger, people used to say were a 
foot long. It was the only thing 
about her they had marveled at, 
Miss Lucy thought ruefully, and 
probably not true at that. They 
probably weren’t any longer than 
anybody’s eyelashes, she told her- 
self sternly, but she continued to 
squint at the sunbeams jumping up 
and down each time she blinked, 
which, as anybody knows, is a bad 
practice when walking on a slushy 
street. Miss Lucy slipped on a left- 
over icy spot and almost fell, saving 
herself by grasping a wooden mar- 
ket stand that stood on the pave- 
ment, in front of a store. 

“Mercy,” cried Miss Lucy to its 
owner, as she nervously settled her 
hat and rescued her brief case. 
And then she noticed what the man 
was selling—little bunches of vio- 
lets, purple and dewy. Perhaps if 
Miss Lucy hadn’t been a bit upset 
by her near catastrophe, and felt 
the need of steadying herself by 
standing still a minute by the stand, 
she wouldn’t have done what she 
did... But perhaps the Spring was 
in her blood, and even if she hadn’t 
slipped in front of the stand, the 
violets would have enticed her. 
While she stood there hesitating, a 
young couple came by and stopped 
delightedly in front of the stand. 
The young man reached for a coin 
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and gave it to the proprietor, and in 
a minute the girl had pinned the 
posy to her coat, and they had 
walked on, beaming at each other 
in high satisfaction. That made 
Miss Lucy decide. 

“How much are they?” she asked 
the man, clearing her throat, al- 
though there was in plain sight a 
card that said 25 cents. Miss Lucy 
was not one of those women who 
could say brusquely, “I want one of 
those,” without the slightest pre- 
liminary. 

“Twenty-five cents ma’am, and 
they’ll stay fresh all day tomorrow 
if you put ’em in water tonight.” 

“Tl take a bunch,” said Miss 
Lucy, and opened her purse. 

When she was again on her way 
she was deliciously conscious of the 
little bouquet on the lapel of her 
coat. She was truly observing the 
beginning of Spring. One or two 
people, passing her, glanced at her 
violets, with, Miss Lucy felt, a 
twinge of envy. She had not often 
had the sensation of feeling herself 
envied, and it made her walk a little 
more gaily. Even the girls who had 
said to her, “I'd give anything to 
have your eyelashes,” had always 
seemed to imply further: “They’re 
wasted on you, poor thing.” So now 
she stood up straighter, and be- 
came, in her violets, something of a 
personage. 

At Philip Wentworth’s house, she 
hadn’t at all intended to lie about 
the violets, but it all came about so 
suddenly that she was betrayed into 
it. She was putting on her coat 
after the lesson when oné of Phil- 
ip’s brothers (to be exact, the one 
she had beaten at ping-pong) came 
down the stairs and saw her deco- 
ration. 

“Jeepers! Violets!” he exclaimed 
gleefully. “Come now, Miss Lucy, 


























who gave you those?” Miss Lucy 
blushed, and began to stammer, 
hating to admit the undignified ac- 
cident which had brought her to 
buy them. But before she had time 
to get out a coherent explanation, 
the boy interrupted her hilariously. 

“Look at her blush! Look at her 
blush, Phil! Why do you s’pose 
she’s blushing so hard? She doesn’t 
want to tell us his name, that’s it. 
Come on, Miss Lucy, let us in on it, 
won’t you?” 

“I won’t tell —that is —there’s 
nothing to—” began Miss Lucy 
hastily, blushing the more, but she 
was not allowed to finish. Another 
brother was brought to the scene by 
the noise, and while Phil looked on 
gleefully, they quite finished Miss 
Lucy’s dignity and sense of 
veracity. 

She had walked a full block away 
from the house before she became 
sufficiently composed to realize that 
she had left the Wentworth house- 
hold under a most lamentable mis- 
apprehension. And it is a sad com- 
mentary upon Miss Lucy’s weak- 
ened conscience to note that, al- 
though she told herself sternly that 
the next time she went there she 
would be obliged to correct that im- 
pression, she was at the same time 
enjoying the recollection of the sen- 
sation she had created. Now, as she 
walked along, she rather pitied the 
people who looked at her violets— 
no doubt, they were wishing that 
they, too, had a sweetheart who 
found an excuse for a gift in the 
coming of Spring. 

Monica Morris was a very roman- 
tic young lady, and Miss Lucy had 
no sooner got inside the door of her 
house than she noticed the bouquet. 

“Oh, Miss Lucy,” she cried, snif- 
fing ecstatically, “how perfectly 
lovely! Who gave them to you?” 
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Miss Lucy could still blush. “We 
were taking a walk this morning, 
myself and my—” 

“Your sweetheart?” 
Monica rapturously. 

“Yes,” said Miss Lucy, catching 


breathed 


some of her spirit. “The weather’s 
been so bad all along, that today, 
when the sun came out and it was 
so warm,” Miss Lucy groped a min- 
ute and then decided, “Robert,— 
that’s his name—Robert wanted to 
take a walk. Maybe you think, 
Monica dear, that it’s not very nice 
walking in such slushy weather, but 
you’re wrong. When Spring’s in 
the air, as it is today, it doesn’t mat- 
ter what’s underfoot.” 

“That’s because you’re in love,” 
said Monica with a thrill in her 
voice. 

“Perhaps it is,” said Miss Lucy 
demurely. “But anyway Robert 
didn’t notice it either. In fact, he 
came for me without any rubbers 
on, and I had to hunt him up an old 
pair of father’s before we walked.” 

“Where did you walk?” asked 
Monica eagerly. Even in such a ro- 
mantic situation she had a passion 
for detail. Miss Lucy, who thought 
of things in a larger, more sweeping 
sort of way, was suddenly confused 
by this question. 

“Why, why—I don’t remem- 
ber—” 

“You weren’t even noticing where 
you went, you were so interested in 
each other,” guessed Monica sagely. 

“No, we didn’t notice. But when 
we passed the stand where violets 
were being sold Robert stopped me. 
‘You must have some violets, Lucy,’ 
he said. I didn’t want him to buy 
them —I thought it was extrava- 
gant. But he would do it. He's 
very domineering.” 

“How much did they cost?” asked 
Monica practically. 
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“Fifty cents for this tiny bunch,” 
said Miss Lucy. “And it isn’t a 
birthday or anything. But Robert 
would buy them. I’m afraid he’s 
extravagant.” 

“Never mind. Mama says men 
always get more economical after 
they’re married. So when you’re 
married you can—” 

“Come, Monica,” said Miss Lucy 
a little flatly, “we’re wasting time 
that we should be giving to our les- 
son.” And so they went to the 
piano. But a little later, Miss Lucy 
caught Monica looking at her re- 
flectively. 

“I didn’t know you had a sweet- 
heart, Miss Lucy,” she said. “You 
look pretty today—is it because 
you’re happy?” 

“Yes,” answered Miss Lucy softly. 

When she came out into the sun- 
shine again she could scarely keep 
her feet from skipping, life seemed 
so beautiful. It was so delightful 
to remember that only that morn- 
ing she and Robert had had such a 
lovely walk. She remembered how 
sheepish he had looked when she 
had called him to task for his rub- 
berless feet, and his slow, shy smile 
as he gave her the violets. She 
wondered whether he had noticed 
the sun on her eyelashes, and 
whether he thought them especially 
long. She rather feared he looked 
only into her mind, and loved her 
(for he did love her—she knew it 
since this morning) for her many 
spiritual qualities, rather than for 
her one beauty. Still it did not 
really matter so much, and she 
thanked God piously for having 
given her something admirable, 
even though she would have pre- 
ferred it to be a face instead of a 
mind. 

With an effort at decorum she 
forebore to skip up the steps to the 
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house where John Fox lived with 
his father. But her face was very 
gay as she came into the room 


where John was waiting for his les- 
son, and his lit up in prompt re- 
flection. 

“You look like you feel happy, 
Miss Lucy,” he said, “and you have 
Is it your birth- 


on a bouquet. 
day?” 

“It’s better than a birthday, John 
dear,” said Miss Lucy laying aside 
her coat with its precious ornament, 
“it’s Spring.” 

“Oh,” answered John compre- 
hendingly. “I like Spring, too. It 
always makes me feel good. Who 
gave you the flowers? Did you pick 
them in the woods?” 

“Why—why yes!” answered Miss 
Lucy, struck with the charm of the 
idea. “That is, my sweetheart 
picked them for me. We were 
walking in the woods this morning, 
and under a lot of dead leaves, we 
found a lovely patch of them.” 

“They’re beautiful,” said John. 
He was Miss Lucy’s favorite pupil, 
for he was romantic and imagina- 
tive, and they understood one an- 
other. “You never told me you had 
a sweetheart, Miss Lucy,” he went 
on. “He must be very nice.” 

“Oh, he is, John, very nice. He 
likes music, and flowers, and all 
the things I like. And he does the 
dearest things for me—like getting 
me the violets. Anyone might buy 
a bunch, but to go into the woods 
and pick them is so much lovelier, 
don’t you think?” Miss Lucy’s face 
was radiant. 

“Yes, I do,” answered John, but 
then he hesitated. “Will you be 
marrying him soon, and stopping 
your lessons?” Miss Lucy’s rapt 
look faded suddenly, and she went 
abruptly to the piano. 

“No, John, not for a long time,” 
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she said. “Come, we must get to 
our lesson.” 

By a great effort Miss Lucy put 
her thoughts on the lesson, and 
made herself forget the violets. Nor 
did she allow herself to conjecture 
whether or not Mr. Fox would come 
in, or listen for his footstep on the 
stair. Which was well for her, for 
the hour ticked away, and at the 
end of the lesson he had not come. 

“Now I'll play Father’s piece,” 
said John when they had finished; 
and he began the “Elégie.” Miss 
Lucy went to the window and 
stared out. The sun was sinking 
behind the houses, and taking with 
it the foretaste of Spring. The air 
was clouding up quickly and dark- 
ly, and the faces of the people in the 
streets looked anxious all at once, 
as if they realized that all the bright 
day had been a trick to delude 
them. It was not Spring after all 
—the winter had not yet run its 
course. > 

“Aren’t you tired of that piece, 
John?” asked Miss Lucy turning 
suddenly. Her voice was a trifle 
sharp, but John didn’t notice it. 

“Oh, no. I like it awfully. Father 
likes it, too,” he replied, and his 
eyes left the music long enough to 
smile at her. With unexplainable 
tears stinging her eyes, Miss Lucy 
picked up her coat. The exhilara- 
tion of the afternoon had gone, 
leaving her weary and listless. She 
did not look at her flowers. 

“Good day, Miss Lucy,” said Mr. 
Fox gaily from the doorway. “I 
heard my piece and so I knew that 
I could come in.” Miss Lucy 
whirled around to smile at him, and 
blink away a tear or two. He 
looked very happy, and a little mys- 
terious, and his hands were behind 
his back. 

“I brought you something, Miss 
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Lucy. I was out walking this after- 
noon, and the air was so full of 
Spring, that it got into my blood 
and I—” Suddenly he stopped, his 
smile faded, and a slow flush suf- 
fused his face. “But you already 
have some violets. I’m sorry, I—” 
his voice trailed off unhappily, and 
his arms dropped to his sides. One 
hand held a bunch of purple blos- 
soms. Miss Lucy stared at them, 
transfixed for a moment, before she 
burst into speech. 

“But Mr. Fox, it was lovely of 
you. I only bought these myself and 
they’re wilting now. You see, I felt 
the Spring, too—” 

“Did you really?” he brightened. 
“I suppose I’m silly and sentimen- 
tal, but it seems so appropriate to 
buy violets in the Spring. I was sure 
you’d like them.” 

“I do,” said Miss Lucy fervently. 
“I love them. And I’m so awfully 
glad you thought of me. I hated to 
be buying them for myself—” 

“But Miss Lucy,” burst out John, 
who had been trying to speak for 
several seconds, “you didn’t buy 
them. Your sweetheart picked them 
for you, while you walked in the 
woods. Don’t you remember you 
told me?” 

“No, no, John,” began Miss Lucy 
frantically, but Mr. Fox stopped 
her. 

“You are being kind,” he said 
awkwardly. “I’m sorry I put you 
—in the position of having to be 
kind. I didn’t know — you had a 
sweetheart. I’m rather lonely, Miss 
Lucy,” he smiled wryly, “and I sup- 
pose I’m always hoping that some- 
one else is in the same boat. For- 
give me for taking the liberty of 
thinking you were.” He stood 
there, tall and stooped, and ill at 
ease. He looked at the bouquet in 
his hand and again the painful 





flush spread over his face. He 
seemed uncertain whether to go 
or stay, until he finally moved with 
a jerk toward the window and 
wrenched it open. Miss Lucy sprang 
toward him and caught his arm just 
in time to prevent the posy from 
being tossed into the street. 

“Listen to me, just a minute, Mr. 
Fox,” she cried pleadingly, and 
plunged into her explanation. “I did 
tell John that someone had given 
me the flowers, had picked them for 
me. But it wasn’t true. I was mak- 
ing it all up. I bought the flowers 
myself, and I made up the story 
about someone giving them to me 
because I wished so hard that some- 
one really had. I’m lonely, too, Mr. 
Fox—and it’s ’specially lonely to be 
lonely in Spring. That’s why I 
wanted to pretend just for the 
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afternoon that someone cared 
enough about me to give me flow- 
ers.” She paused and took a deep 
breath. “Don’t throw my flowers 
out the window, please don’t. You 
did buy them for me, and I want 
them so much.” John’s father 
stared at her flushed, pleading face, 
and her long lashes with bright 
tears on them, and gradually com- 
prehending, he smiled gently, and 
held out the bouquet to her. 

“You are lonely, too, Miss Lucy?” 
he asked slowly, in delighted won- 
derment. 

“Yes, Mr. Fox,” said Miss Lucy 
brusquely, ashamed of her out- 
burst.” 

“I wish,” stammered John’s fa- 
ther, “that you would be so kind as 
to call me Robert.” 

John looked on in amazement. 


A FUGUE 


By MoTHER St. JEROME 


FTER the daffodils the buttercups— 

gold, right through to the core— 
hold, as *twere wine, the sunshine’s laughter, 
brimful, and running o’er. 


Over the verdancy of pasturage 
sown by a lavish hand, 
blown bubbles, pink and white, of clover, 
breathe sweetness o’er the land. 


Under the shelter of a barley-mow 
scrolls of spiked daisies climb, 
rolls scarlet poppies flaming wonder 
through a blue mist of thyme. 





THE SAGA OF BIGGER THOMAS 


By THEOPHILUS LEWIS 


CRITIC who joins issue with a 

popular work of art writes at a 
definite disadvantage. The subject 
involved, whether it is a painting, a 
poem, a composition or, as in the 
case we are about to consider, an 
exciting venture in fiction, has al- 
ready got itself accepted as a work 
of merit. It has impressed both 
experienced connoisseurs and lay 
observers with its beauty, its 
stark power, or its verisimilitude of 
the truths of life. It is a positive 
creation, and the critic who chal- 
lenges its merit and calls attention 
to its defects is forced into a nega- 
tive position by the psychology of 
the situation. The negative side of 


any debate, unless armed with over- 
whelming facts, is always the less 


convincing side. The human mind 
is normally affirmative and uncon- 
sciously detests negation as nature 
is said to abhor a vacuum. 

It is from this point of disadvan- 
tage—in current argot, from behind 
the eight ball — that one must at- 
tempt an objective discussion of 
Richard Wright’s Native Son. Asa 
novel Native Son was a sensational 
best-seller. Dramatized by the au- 
thor in collaboration with Paul 
Green, and touched by the Midas 
hand of Orson Welles, the Golden 
Boy of the theater, the story imme- 
diately became what Broadway 
calls a smash hit. Furthermore, the 
National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People has 
recently awarded the Spingarn 
Medal to the author for the year’s 
most outstanding service to his 
race. 


It can hardly be asserted that a 
story which has registered a huge 
success both as a novel and a play, 
and has been applauded from so 
many quarters, is wholly without 
merit. But one can concede that the 
story has a number of good points, 
and in certain passages may even 
approach excellence, and still con- 
tend that it is less than deserving of 
the four star acclaim of book and 
stage reviewers. It is possible, too, 
that the popularity of the work is 
the result of its meretricious appeal 
while its sound qualities are over- 
looked. 

Although most readers are prob- 
ably familiar with the story, a brief 
outline of the plot may be inserted 
here for the convenience of those 
who are not. The scene is in Chi- 
cago, where Bigger Thomas is living 
with his destitute family on relief in 
the black belt. Bigger is an embit- 
tered Negro youth whose subnormal 
mentality cannot adjust itself to the 
ubiquitous inequalities of life. He 
feels that race prejudice bars him 
from all the important places and 
activities of society, shoving him off 
into a narrow and squalid corner 
from which he can see the pomp 
and pleasures of the world but can- 
not take part in them. As a conse- 
quence he harbors an ingrowing 
hate and suspicion of white people. 

The story begins when a social 
worker has succeeded in obtaining 
employment for Bigger. His job is 
to act as chauffeur and handy man 
in the home of a real estate mag- 
nate and his blind wife. His em- 
ployers are benevolently interested 
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in Negro welfare, so interested that 
they have contributed several mil- 
lions of dollars to social work 
among Negroes. One of their rea- 
sons for hiring Bigger is to give 
him an opportunity to rehabilitate 
himself. 

There is a daughter in the family 
who is a Red sympathizer and in 
love with an active party worker. 
The young people also want to help 
Bigger reach a normal adjustment 
to society, although their ideas run 
along radical lines. But Bigger’s 
mind has been conditioned to hate 
and to distrust the white world. He 
is confused and alarmed by the in- 
terest of these friendly white people 
and suspects their motives. He is 
like a wounded animal at bay in a 
trap, as dangerous to a man who 
wants to set it free as it is to one 
who intends to kill it. 

On the first night of his employ- 


ment, the girl comes home drunk 
and Bigger has to take her to her 
room. While he is there the girl’s 
blind mother enters the room. To 
hush her drunken babbling, which 
might reveal his presence, Bigger 
clamps a pillow over her face, acci- 


dentally smothering her. To pre- 
vent discovery of the girl’s death, 
he carries her body to the cellar, 
hacks off her head, and burns head 
and torso in the furnace. A few 
hours later, fearing that his colored 
paramour may betray him, Bigger 
bashes her brains out with a brick 
and tosses her out of a fourth floor 
window into a area way, where she 
freezes to death in the snow. It is 
a gory business and the author 
omits none of the grisly details. 

If we pause at this point, about 
one-third through the book, we will 
immediately recognize the primary 
interest of the story. It is horror. 
It is hardly necessary to remind 
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critical readers that horror is one 
of the most fascinating themes of 
second-rate fiction) Witness, for in- 
stance, the wide popularity of 
Dracula-type mystery novels. In- 
deed, horror is frequently found to 
be an element in the best works of 
acknowledged first-rate authors; 
for example, Poe and Conrad. 

It is the piling up of gruesome 
details that gives the novel its 
initial drive and momentum. Its 
ghastliness grips the reader’s inter- 
est so that he forgets the book is 
supposed to be a sociological novel 
and begins to race forward to see 
what ghoulish surprise will come 
next. The author does not fail him. 

After the discovery of the white 
girl’s murder the story turns into a 
man hunt. Her sudden disappear- 
ance and the discovery of her bones 
in the ash pit of the furnace give 
city editors a chance to declare a 
field day. The newspapers publish 
horrendous descriptions of the 
crime, play up its element of mys- 
tery, embellish it with fancy specu- 
lations on its cause and solution, 
and describe the movements of the 
police as they follow the trail of the 
murderer, lose it, pick it up again 
and finally corner their quarry, re- 
galing the public with the vicarious 
excitement of a lynching bee. In its 
middle section the novel is essen- 
tially journalistic. It follows the 
pattern of the standard front-page 
crime story so closely that it might 
be an almost literal transcription 
from the files of any of the less con- 
servative papers. Only the point of 
view is reversed. Instead of follow- 
ing the maneuvers of the police as 
they close in on the criminal, the 
reader is made privy to the mental 
and emotional processes of the 
murderer as he skulks and dodges 
to escape the forces of the law. 
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The chapters which describe Big- 
ger’s chase and capture are the peak 
passages of the book. There is 
delectable irony in the author’s de- 
scription of a town gone wild. In- 
stead of sending out two or three 
detectives to arrest Bigger, a force 
more than ample for the job, the 
police make a show of his pursuit. 
They get out their gas bombs, depu- 
tize swarms of special officers, de- 
ploy riot squads and conscript the 
aid of the fire department with its 
scaling ladders and floodlights. In 
the meanwhile the State’s attorney, 
in the fustian of a ham actor, de- 
claims that he will make Bigger’s 
swift punishment an everlasting 
warning to other potential evil- 
doers. While the law is making an 
ass of itself, the newspapers con- 
tinue to publish incendiary head- 
lines that excite public clamor and 
boost circulation. As the crime is 
too atrocious to be exaggerated the 
papers heighten its horror by em- 
broidering it with superstitions 
culled from the folklore of race 
prejudice. Mature readers will find 
grim humor here. That an under- 
privileged boy who is none too 
bright should commit a senseless 
crime is not astonishing. That his 
crime should throw a huge civilized 
city off balance into tumultuous 
hysteria, causing its officials and 
leaders to act the part of clowns 
and procurers — almost persuades 
one to doubt, momentarily, the in- 
tegrity of the human mind. 

In describing Bigger’s pursuit the 
story makes its closest approach to 
the realities of the race problem. It 
is the most mordant arraignment of 
race prejudice one is likely to find 
anywhere in Negro literature. But 
its effect is almost completely nulli- 
fied by the vividness of the horrors 
which have gone before and the 


reader’s expectancy of thrills to 
come. 

After Bigger’s arrest his defense 
is undertaken by a humanitarian 
lawyer, a fictitious Clarence Darrow 
or Samuel Leibowitz; and here we 
again observe the journalistic flavor 
of the novel. Here, too, we discover 
that the power has gone out of the 
book. It is not unusual to encoun- 
ter people who own the book but 
who confess that they have not read 
the chapters which describe Big- 
ger’s indictment and trial. Citing 
the Loeb-Leopold case as a prece- 
dent, again the hand of the journal- 
ist, Bigger’s counsel pleads for 
clemency on the grounds that so- 
ciety has made Bigger what he is. 
The judge, of course, sends Bigger 
to the chair. 

Concluding our sketch of the plot, 
we have marked the major elements 
of interest in the story. The author 
grips the reader’s attention with the 
thrills of a horror story and holds 
it with the excitement of a man 
hunt. When the shocks and thrills 
cease the reader’s interest flags, and 
the sociological implications of the 
story lose their audience or lose 
their force. This is a technical de- 
fect which, in the case of most 
readers, defeats the author’s pur- 
pose. Clearly it was not his inten- 
tion merely to present the portrait 
of a criminal Negro. His obvious 
intention was to demonstrate that 
crime among Negroes is one of the 
consequences of race prejudice. But 
by the time the author gets around 
to the moral of the tale most read- 
ers have either lost interest or 
closed the book. 

A structural defect in a story, 
even a serious one, does not neces- 
sarily mean that its worth is vitally 
impaired: It may be faulty in exe- 
cution but sound in concept and 
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substance. Native Son has appar- 
ently convinced the majority of 
critics that it forcefully presents 
one of the tragic aspects of inter- 
racial friction. We need not deny 
the probability that their judgment 
is correct. But the standards of 
contemporary criticism are general- 
ly lax and it is possible that the 
critics were impressed by the vivid- 
ness of the story rather than its 
veracity. Would they have arrived 
at the same conclusion if the scene 
of the novel were in the Ghetto or 
Little Italy of one of our great 
cities? 

It will help us toward clarity if 
we attempt to determine if the fate 
of Bigger Thomas was actually a 
tragedy. In contemporary literature, 
especially in drama, we frequently 
encounter the error that tragedy 
consists of suffering and death. 
That is a departure from classic 
values. Tragedy, in the aesthetic 
sense, has no necessary relationship 
with men’s afflictions. Tragedy is 
the frustration of a noble aim, 
which may or may not be attended 
by misery or end in death. Defeat 
need not necessarily be caused by 
evil forces in society or nature. 
Tragedy may consist of the gradual 
corrosion of a man’s ideals by the 
baser elements of his character. 
The story of Job, which is crowded 
with misfortune, and Rostand’s 
Cyrano, which ends with the death 
of the hero, are splendid comedies, 
because in both instances the integ- 
rity of the human spirit triumphs 
over evil. Tobacco Road evokes a 
laugh with every other line, never- 
theless it is a somber tragedy; be- 
cause forces he cannot understand 
result in the disintegration of Jeeter 
Lester’s character. 

The author deliberately makes 
Bigger Thomas a thoroughly worth- 
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less creature. There is nothing sen- 
timental about this story, the au- 
thor does not want his leading fig- 
ure to excite sympathy. There is 
no corroding of character in the 
story because Bigger has none. Big- 
ger is not defeated or frustrated, 
because he does not strive for any- 
thing. Therefore no element of 
tragedy is involved in his destruc- 
tion. Since the story cannot be 
placed in any other category, its 
quality as a work of art approaches 
the dubious level of the contents of 
the pulp magazine. 

The author is less vulnerable on 
this point than the critics. They 
are supposed to render their judg- 
ments according to conventional 
standards of value. The author is 
a Communist and frankly writes 
from the Marxian point of view. He 
can repudiate “bourgeois” stand- 
ards and refuse to be bound by their 
laws and limitations, which moves 
his novel beyond the bounds of dis- 
cussion as a work of art. We can, 
however, continue to discuss its 
validity as a study in psychology or 
a social document. 

In his address in which he pleads 
with the court for clemency, Big- 
ger’s counsel says, “Multiply Bigger 
Thomas twelve million times .. . 
and you have the psychology of the 
Negro people.” There is so much 
evidence to refute that assertion, 
and it is so conspicuous, that one is 
tempted to let it pass without com- 
ment. It is true that Negroes, like 
all minority races, resent whatever 
discriminations and injustices they 
suffer. But all oppressed races seem 
to follow almost identical patterns 
of behavior. As a group and as in- 
dividuals, they make adjustments 
to their condition, adopt substitu- 
tions and compensations, and if 
their lot is not too harsh they may 
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make gradual progress and finally 
escape their oppression. That has 
been the general course followed by 
American Negroes since the Civil 
War, and, for that matter, even be- 
fore their emancipation. Their 
dominant psychological attitude 
has been one of fortitude and hope, 
sustained by religious faith and the 
knowlegge that religion has played 
the most important role in their de- 
liverance from bondage and their 
progress since their emancipation. 
- That, of course, is contrary to the 
Marxian thesis, which holds that re- 
ligion is an opiate which makes op- 
pressed peoples contented with 
their lot. It is a fact, however, that 
can be confirmed by anyone who 
cares to make an objective study of 
American race relations. That Ne- 
groes have not escaped the infection 
of materialism prevalent in the 
modern world is obvious. There are 


also militant and intransigent Ne- 
groes who believe that the race can 
win its rights only by an appeal to 


force. But even our Hotspurs have 
intelligible motives, they know what 
they want to fight for and why. 
They are as far removed from Big- 
ger Thomas as Raskolnikov is from 
Caliban. 

The threat uttered by Bigger’s 
lawyer, referred to above, was not 
quoted in full. The complete sen- 
tence reads: “Multiply Bigger 
Thomas twelve million times, allow- 
ing for environmental and tempera- 
mental variations, and for those Ne- 
groes who are completely under the 
influence of the Church, and you 
have the psychology of the Negro 
people.” The parenthetical reser- 
vations render the threat almost 
meaningless. Since it is impossible 
to compute the multiplicity of 
variations suggested, allowing for 
them may leave only a handful of 
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borderline cases like Bigger. But 
when Bigger is reduced to a clinical 
study in abnormal psychology he at 
once loses his utility as a symbol of 
the consequences of race perse- 
cution. There are abnormal types 
in every race and there is no proof 
that they are the result of racial or 
economic oppression; for they ap- 
pear on the higher levels of society 
as well as the lower, for instance, 
Loeb ahd Leopold, to whom Big- 
ger’s lawyer refers in his plea for 
clemency. Most of the unfortunates 
with a screw loose somewhere are 
harmless, more or less, but occa- 
sionally one of them goes berserk 
and the police are confronted with 
one of those macabre crimes the 
motive for which eludes sane com- 
prehension. To assume that the 
Bigger Thomases are the products 
of color prejudice is as unwarrant- 
ed as it would be to assume that the 
Loebs and Leopolds are caused by 
anti-Semitism. 

Here, an embarrassing question 
suggests itself. If the story is tech- 
nically defective, aesthetically de- 
linquent and misrepresentative of 
normal Negro character, why has 
the author been awarded a prize for 
outstanding service to his race? An 
inclusive answer is that the organi- 
zation which awarded the prize, 
while no one questions its motives, 
does not represent the whole body 
of Negro opinion, and that some 
of its members have condemned 
Native Son as a false and shoddy 
piece of work. Such a reply may be 
less than satisfactory and may even 
appear evasive. Indeed, it is eva- 
sive. To obtain a definite answer 
we must probe into the phenomena 
of minority-group psychology, or 
what Schopenhauer, or was it 
Nietzsche, called slave psychology. 
We must remember, too, that nu- 
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merous Negroes who would be ar- 
tists, critics and executives in the 
business world, if they were white, 
turn to social work and promoting 
interracial amity as the most prom- 
ising field of well-paid employment. 
Their point of view is that of the 
professional race propagandist. 
Below them is the general body 
of the race whose members seldom 
read books for want of leisure and 
want of money with which to pur- 
chase them. But they do read news- 
papers, and they make no distinc- 
tion between a review lauding the 
accomplishment of a Negro novelist 
and the story on the sports page 
which describes how Joe Louis won 
his most recent fight. Both are. vin- 
dications of Negro ability.. Here, 
the intellectuals and the mass tend 
to meet on common ground. The 


intellectuals applaud Native Son, 
frequently with tongue in cheek, be- 
cause white people think it high- 
lights the seriousness of the race 
problem. The masses are more sin- 
cere. Few of them have read the 
book, or ever will, but it advertises 
Negro achievement while its stage 
production makes work for Negro 
actors and gives them an opportu- 
nity to distinguish themselves. If 
the story had been written by a 
white author both intellectuals and 
masses would denounce it as an at- 
tack on the race. 

Such are the contradictions we 
encounter in this age of intellectual 
anarchy, when all standards have 
been abandoned, and every man 
makes his own laws of morality or 
art to conform to his convenience at 
the moment. 


AS IF IT WERE TOO LITTLE! 


By Katurine H. WILLIAMS 


S if it were too little that the sun 

Has fashioned from his molten, yellow chips 
Wee bowls of rare designing—every one— 
And spread them on the plain for buttercups, 
This April morning harlequins each hill 
With tones to woo the dullest passer-by, 
Painting her valleys deepest blue—but still, 
We know she borrows lapis from the sky! 
As if it were too little that the lark 
Day-long his sweet cascade of cadence pours, 
The mocking bird, grown gladder with the dark, 
Sings every song of every bird that soars! 





THE REVISION OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 


By Joun J. DouGHERTY AND JosEPH P. CHRISTOPHER 


T= layman in Biblical science 
may experience a certain par- 
donable confusion of mind in re- 
gard to revisions of the English 
Bible. He may find it difficult at the 
present moment to adjust intel- 
ligibly the publicity given to the 
various versions and revisions. He 
should first remark the distinction 
between a version and a revision; 
the former is a translation and the 
latter a critical emendation of a text 
or a translation. The layman who 


keeps abreast of things Catholic is 
acquainted with the two Catholic 
translations of the New Testament 
of comparatively recent date. These 
are modern English versions made 


from the Greek New Testament, the 
language of its original composi- 
tion. One of them was made in 
England (The Westminster Version 
of the Sacred Scriptures. Long- 
mans, Green & Co.), and the other 
in this country (The New Testa- 
ment; Translated into English from 
the Original Greek; F. A. Spencer, 
O.P., The Macmillan Co.). The new 
work which is soon to appear and 
which has received wide publicity 
in the secular and religious press is 
a revision of the commonly accepted 
Catholic version of the New Testa- 
ment. It is the purpose of this pa- 
per to prepare the layman for an 
understanding and appreciation of 
this work. 

The new work is properly termed 
a revision, since it is a critical 
emendation of an existing transla- 
tion. The English translation of 
the Scriptures that has been revised 


is that familiarly, but inexactly, 
called the Douay Version. The 
Bible read by English - speaking 
Catholics is more accurately termed 
the Bishop Challoner Revision, for 
Bishop Challoner revised the Eng- 
lish Catholic Bible of his time; his 
first edition of the revised New 
Testament appeared in 1749. The 
translation that he revised had 
been made over a hundred and fifty 
years earlier for the Catholics of 
England. The New Testament had 
first been published in 1582 by the 
English College resident on the con- 
tinent at Rheims. The Old Testa- 
ment was not published until 1609- 
10 by the College then resident at 
Douay. It was this Douay-Rheims 
Bible that Bishop Challoner revised, 
and we may speak of the New Tes- 
tament as the Challoner - Rheims 
New Testament. The revision of 
Bishop Challoner has undergone 
minor revision at various hands and 
in varying degrees, but our New 
Testament is essentially that of the 
eighteenth-century revision. 

The version made by the Catholic 
scholars at Rheims and Douay was 
based upon the Latin Bible com- 
monly received by the Catholic 
Church and consequently known as 
the Vulgate. It was therefore a 
translation of a translation, for the 
languages of the original composi- 
tion of the Scriptures were Hebrew 
and Greek. Furthermore the edi- 
tion of the Vulgate employed by the 
sixteenth century translators was 
by no means standardized or criti- 
cally edited while the work on the 
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New Testament was under way. 
The translators advise us in the 
preface that the Latin Vulgate was 
“diligently compared” with the 
original texts. 

The work that is soon to be pre- 
sented to the American Catholics is 
then a revision of the Challoner- 
Rheims New Testament. Like it the 
revision will be basically a transla- 
tion of the Latin Vulgate. The 
faithful are somewhat prone to 
view any change in the Scriptures 
as an unfounded novelty as St. 
Jerome experienced in his time. 
Custom and tradition place a laud- 
able restraint upon translators and 
revisers. An appreciation of this 
fact has led the revisers to adopt 
the principle of retaining “as far as 
possible the diction, style and 
rhythm of the current text.” It is 
this adherence to the Challoner- 
Rheims diction that determines the 
work as a revision. In many places 
however a new translation has been 
found necessary, but this does not 
go so far that the enterprise might 


‘be called a new version. The basic 


text of the revision is then the Latin 
Vulgate, but where the Douay- 
Rheims revisers were not aided by a 
standardized Vulgate text the pres- 
ent revisers have employed a criti- 
cally corrected text and in this the 
present revision has its first supe- 
riority. 

A further superiority of the pres- 
ent revision is derived from the 
principle of comparative philologi- 
cal study. The meaning of the 
Latin New Testament is often ob- 
scure and can only be clearly per- 
ceived by comparing it with the 
original Greek. Of recent years 
there has been a noteworthy ad- 
vance in the science of Biblical 
Greek and the revisers can utilize 
this superior philological knowledge 


in perceiving the meaning of the 
Latin text. On this second score 
the advantage is with the new re- 
vision as against the Challoner- 
Rheims. 

As observed the proximate and 
specific norm of diction, style and 
rhythm is the current English New 
Testament, the Challoner - Rheims. 
This is to be retained “as far as pos- 
sible.” This possibility accepts its 
limitations from the higher purpose 
of the revision, which is to bring the 
New Testament to Catholics in an 
accurate and lucid statement and 
in an idiom that is current and 
readable. Obviously any improve- 
ment involves a change of word or 
phrase, and even a word change can 
alter the old rhythm. A different 
rhythm and a different style are 
therefore unavoidable. 

Style is a traditional concomitant 
of the Bible in English and the re- 
visers have not forgotten this. They 
have, however, appreciated that 
style while important is not pri- 
mary. It is, however, the style that 
is first observed and most widely 
discussed by the ordinary readers. 
Aware of this eyery effort has been 
made to give the revision an agree- 
able style, and the reader who un- 
derstands the nature of the work 
explained above will be in a posi- 
tion to evaluate properly the style 
of the new revision. 

It may appear to the lay observer 
that there is a certain unnecessary 
multiplication of endeavor in re- 
gard to the English Scriptures. If 
there are scholarly English transla- 
tions from the Greek why not circu- 
late them? This question touches 
upon the reason why the new re- 
vision is based upon the Vulgate, 
namely the function of the Latin 
Vulgate within the Catholic Church. 
Although the language of the Apos- 
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tolic and the early patristic Church 
was Greek, the language of the 
Church and civilization for over a 
thousand years thereafter was 
Latin. Latin versions existed very 
early, but the Latin Bible of the 
Church came to be that based upon 
St. Jerome’s work of revision and 
translation in the late fourth and 
early fifth century (383-406). The 
religious confusion created by the 
Reformation especially affected the 
Scriptures and as a part of a stabi- 
lizing program the Council of Trent 
conferred a juridical authority upon 
the Latin version of Jerome, long 
since known as the Vulgate, since it 
was the commonly received text of 
the Church. The Council declared 
the Latin Vulgate authentic. This 
declaration has often been misun- 
derstood by non-Catholics. The 
Council did not declare the Vulgate 
inspired; it merely declared that of 
all the various Latin editions of the 
Scriptures that were circulating at 
the time the Latin Vulgate was to 
be considered reliable in matters of 
faith and morals and it alone was 
endorsed for public use. It had al- 
ready been consecrated by centuries 
of use especially in the public wor- 
ship of the Church. Furthermore, 
the Church has recently directed 
that the vernacular readings of the 
Gospels and the Epistles of the 
Mass be made according to transla- 
tions from the Vulgate, obviously 
that there be conformity between 
the liturgy and its vernacular 
counterpart. 

The revision of the New Testa- 
ment, therefore, that is intended for 
public and liturgical use must be 
based on the Vulgate. Nor is ex- 
cuse to be offered for this aspect 
of the undertaking. The Latin Vul- 
gate which was disdained by the 
superficial scholarship of the early 


Renaissance has been restored to 
its rightful dignity by the sober and 
objective scholarship of our own 
day. Of the ancient versions of the 
New Testament it is undoubtedly 
the best, and in giving a reliable 
translation of it we may be assured 
that it is reliable not only in doc- 
trinal matters but is a sound wit- 
ness of the original text as such. 

It has long been the desire of the 
American Episcopate to improve 
the current English text. The need 
became especially urgent as the or- 
ganized educational programs of 
the Confraternity of Christian Doc- 
trine advanced. Experience proved 
that the Challoner-Rheims text was 
not an apt instrument in the hands 
of instructors for the facile incul- 
cation of New Testament teaching. 
Its outmoded style and diction 
made it difficult to read and its 
occasional obscurity hampered the 
teaching process. Its format, too, 
was impracticable and unsatisfac- 
tory. This factual educational 
problem urged the Episcopal Com- 
mittee to encourage a prompt re- 
vision of the English Bible. Catho- 
lic Scripture professors were con- 
sulted, principles were drawn up 
and revisers were chosen. The 
long desired revision was under 
way. A further organizational step 
was made with the formation of the 
Catholic Biblical Association of 
America’ as a department of the 
Confraternity of Christian Doctrine. 

The work of revision undertaken 
at the suggestion of the Episcopal 
Committee of the Confraternity has 
been five years in preparation. It 
has been carried out by a Revision 
Committee and an Editorial Board. 
The former was composed of 
twenty Scripture scholars, the ma- 
jority of whom hold professorships 
in Seminaries or Theological 
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Schools. To each of them was as- 
signed a portion of the New Testa- 
ment. Their work was to study the 
Challoner-Rheims text in compari- 
son with a critically edited Latin 
Vulgate. They were to compare 
these with the Greek text for the 
purpose of proper understanding of 
the meaning of the Latin text. The 
result of their textual researches 
they were to express in a more con- 
temporaneous English idiom with 
this restraint, that they were to re- 
tain the style, diction and rhythm 
of the Challoner-Rheims as far as 
possible. The various revisers sub- 
mitted their work to the Editorial 
Board. The function of the latter 
was to assure that the principles of 
the revision were uniformly ob- 
served, and to ascertain a definite 
style quality. Needless to say this 
editorial phase of the work was a 
thorough and a prolonged task. 
Each editor was assigned a special 


aspect of the work and scrupulous 
care and untiring consultation were 
exercised. The collaborative efforts 
of the revisers was designed to as- 
sure complete scientific accuracy 
and the objective of the Editorial 
Board was to assure the general 


excellence of the work. It is justly 
felt therefore that the New Testa- 
ment to be presented to the Ameri- 
can Catholics is worthy of their ac- 
ceptance and recognition, that it is 
a noteworthy achievement in the 
history of the American Church and 
an enduring contribution to Catho- 
lic life. J. J. D. 


On short notice and without ade- 
quate notes I shall attempt to set 
forth cursorily and somewhat hap- 
hazardly by a comparison of the 
Challoner Version with the Revised 
Version, some of the principal 
points in which I believe the New 
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Version marks a decided improve- 
ment over Challoner’s. 

As an example of the strongly 
Latinate character of Challoner’s 
Version I might cite 1 Cor. xiv. 
7-12, “Even things without life that 
give sound, whether pipe or harp, 
except they give a distinction of 
sounds, how shall it be known what 
is piped or harped? For if the 
trumpet give an uncertain sound, 
who shall prepare himself to the 
battle? So likewise you, except you 
utter by the tongue plain speech, 
how shall it be known what is said? 
For you shall be speaking into the 
air. There are, for example, so 
many kinds of tongues in this 
world; and none is without voice. 
If then I know not the power of the 
voice, I shall be to him to whom I 
speak a barbarian; and he that 
speaketh, a barbarian to me. So 
you also, for as much as you are 
zealous of spirits, seek to abound 
unto the edifying of the church.” 
Cf. with this the Revised Version, 
“Even inanimate instruments, like 
the flute or the harp, may produce 
sound, but if there is no difference 
in the notes, how shall it be known 
what is piped or harped? If the 
trumpet give forth an uncertain 
sound, who will prepare for battle? 
So likewise you—unless with the 
tongue you utter intelligible speech 
—how shall it be known what is 
said? For you will speaking to the 
empty air. There are, for example, 
so many kinds of languages in this 
world and none without a meaning. 
If, then, I do not know the meaning 
of the language, I shall be to the one 
to whom I speak, a foreigner; and 
he who speaks, a foreigner to me. 
So also you, since you strive after 
spiritual gifts, seek to have them 
abundantly for the edification of 
the church.” 
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Cf. the subtle Latinism in Acts 
x. 33 (C),* “Thou has done well 
in coming”; (RV), “Thou hast 
very kindly come.” Cf. Acts xxiii. 
20 (C), “as if they meant to in- 
quire some thing more certain 
touching him”; (RV), “on the plea 
that they intend to have a more 
thorough investigation made into 
his case.” Cf. Acts xxiii. 6 (C), “I 
am called in question”; (RV), “I am 
on trial.” Cf. Acts xxvi. 6 (C), “I 
stand subject to judgment”; (RV), 
“I am standing trial.” Cf. Acts xix. 
40 (C), “For we are even in danger 
to be called in question for this 
day’s uproar, there being no man 
guilty (of whom we may give 
account) of this concourse”; (RV), 
“For we are even in danger of being 
accused of riot over today’s uproar, 
since there is no culprit whom we 
can hold liable for this disorderly 
gathering.” Cf. Hebr. vi. 16 (C), 
“and an oath for confirmation is 
the end of all their controversy”; 
(RV), “and an oath given as a guar- 
antee is the final settlement of all 
their disagreement.” Cf. Hebr. vii. 
1 (C), “Now of the things which we 
have spoken, this is the sum”; 
(RV), “Now the main point in what 
we are saying is this.” 

As an example of Hebraisms 
eliminated Cf. Apoc. iii. 8-9 (C), 
“Behold, I have given before thee a 
door opened, which no man can 
shut: because thou hast a little 
strength, and hast kept my word, 
and hast not denied my name. Be- 
hold, I will bring of the synagogue 
of Satan, who say they are Jews, 
and are not, but do lie. Behold, I 
will make them to come and adore 
before thy feet”; (RV), “Behold I 
have caused a door to be opened be- 
fore thee which no one can shut, 


1 Hereafter (C) refers to Challoner Version; 
(RV) to Revised Version. 
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for thou hast scanty strength, and 
thou hast kept my word and hast 
not disowned my name. Behold, I 
will bring some of the synagogue of 
Satan who say they are Jews, and 
are not, but are lying — behold, I 
will make them come and worship 
before thy feet.” 

In rendering Greek and Latin 
tenses we must distinguish process 
from result. Challoner translates 
Luke xxi. 20, “When you see Jeru- 
salem encompassed by an army.” 
“Encompassed” here is the result of 
process; this result would make 
useless the warning recorded in the 
next verse. Hence RV translates it, 
“when you see Jerusalem being sur- 
rounded by an army.” As an ex- 
ample of inaccuracy in translation 
Cf. Apoc. v. 8 (C), “having every 
one of them harps”; (RV), “having 
each a harp.” Note the misuse of 
“bring” for “take”: Cf. Acts ix. 30 
(C), “which when the brethren had 
known, they brought him down to 
Caesarea”; (RV), “when the breth- 
ren got to know this, they took him 
down to Caesarea.” In Rom. xvi. 
13, Challoner destroys a beautiful 
allusion: Cf. “Salute Rufus, elect in 
the Lord, and his mother and 
mine”; (RV), “Greet Rufus, the 
elect in the Lord, and her who is 
his mother and mine.” As an ex- 
ample of improved construction Cf. 
Matt. ix. 13 (C), “For Iam not come 
to call the just, but sinners”; (RV), 
“For I have come to call sinners, 
not the just.” In Acts xiii. 50, the 
expression “mulieres religiosas et 
honestas” has a technical meaning 
which Challoner translates, “But 
the Jews stirred up religious and 
honorable women”; the RV reads, 
“But the Jews incited the worship- 
ping women of rank.” As another 
example of inaccuracy Cf. 1 Peter 
iii. 6 (C), “As Sara obeyed Abra- 
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ham, calling him Lord: whose 
daughters you are”; the RV reads, 
“So Sara obeyed Abraham, calling 
him. Lord, You are daughters of 
hers.” Apoc. xiv. 18 (C), reads, 
“And the armies that are in heaven 
followed him on white horses, 
clothed in fine linen”; the RV reads, 
“And the armies of heaven, clothed 
in fine linen, white and pure, were 
following him on white horses.” 
Hebr. xi. 10 (C), reads, “For he 
looked for a city that hath founda- 
tions; whose builder and maker is 
God”; the RV reads, “For he was 
looking for the city that has the 
foundations, of which city the archi- 
tect and the builder is God.” Acts 


xix. 8 (C), reads, “And entering in- 
to the synagogue he spoke boldly 
for the space of three months”; 
Cf. (RV), “Now for three months he 
used to go to the synagogue and 
speak confidently.” 

Carelessness in the use of the ar- 


ticle has occasioned serious blun- 
ders. Cf. Matt. viii. 12 (C), “the 
weeping and gnashing of teeth” (as 
though teeth wept!); the RV reads, 
“the weeping and the gnashing of 
teeth.” In John xiii. 29, Challoner 
reads, “from the East and the 
West”; (RV), “from the East and 
from the West.” (“East and West” 
is not a direction!) Matt. xviii. 6 
(C) reads, “They fell upon their 
face”; (RV), “They fell upon their 
faces.” In Acts xix. 18 (C), the 
bald, literal translation “because he 
had a vow” has been changed in the 
RV to “because of a vow he was 
under.” 

The auxiliary “will” has fre- 
quently been substituted for 
“shall”: Cf. Acts xxiii. 3 (C), “God 
shall. strike, thee,” and Matt, xxvi. 
34 (C), “thou shalt deny me thrice.” 

For an incorrect use of the fre- 
quentative present tense Cf. Acts 
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viii. 30 (C), “Thinkest thou that 
thou understandest what thou read- 
est?”; the RV reads, “Dost thou 
then understand what thou art 
reading?” In Vulgate Latin an ab- 
stract noun frequently has a con- 
crete meaning; Cf. Eph. iv. 8 (C), 
“He led captivity captive”; the RV 
reads, “He led away captives.” As 
an example of idiom improved by 
the elimination of Hebrew construc- 
tion Cf. Luke ii. 44 (C), “And think- 
ing that he was in the company, 
they came a day’s journey, and 
sought him among their kinsfolks 
and acquaintance”; RV reads, “But 
thinking that he was in the cara- 
van, they had come a day’s journey 
before it occurred to them to look 
for him among their relatives and 
acquaintances.” In Luke ii. 26, the 
Latin word “responsum” means 
“an oracle” or “a revelation”: Cf. 
Challoner, “and he had received an 
answer from the Holy Ghost”; the 
RV reads, “and it had been revealed 
to him by the Holy Spirit.” Such 
Hebraisms as “stone upon a stone,” 
“fearing with a great fear,” and any 
number of Latinisms as for exam- 
ple, “conversation” (conduct, be- 
havior), “contradiction” (rebellion) 
have been eliminated. Cf. Matt. vii. 
6 (C), “Give not that which is holy 
to dogs; neither cast ye your pearls 
before swine, lest perhaps they 
trample them under their feet, and 
turning upon you, they tear you”; 
the RV reads, “Do not give to dogs 
what is holy, neither throw your 
pearls before swine, or they will 
trample them under their feet and 
turn and rend you.” 

As examples of cumbrous diction 
Cf. Matt. vii. 9 (C), “or what man 
is there among you, of whom if his 
son shall ask bread, will he reach 
him a stone”; RV reads, “or what 
man is there among you, who, if his 
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son asks him for a loaf, will hand 
him a serpent.” Cf. Luke xiv. 14 
(C), “they have not wherewith to 
make thee recompense”; RV reads, 
“they have nothing to repay thee 
with.” Cf. Eph. vi. 21 (C), “will 
make known to you all things”; the 
RV reads, “will tell you every- 
thing.” In Luke i. 9 (C), we read, 
“According to the custom of the 
priestly office, it was his lot to offer 
incense.” “It was his lot” gives a 
wrong impression of something 
habitually done; the RV _ reads, 
“Now it came to pass, while he was 
officiating as priest before God in 
the order of his course, according to 
the custom of the priest’s office, 
that he was chosen by lot to enter, 
etc.” Cf. Apoc. xiii. 14 (C), “And 
he seduced them that dwell on the 
earth, for the sins which were given 
him to do”; the RV reads, “And it 
leads astray the inhabitants of the 


earth, by reason of the signs which 
it was permitted to do in the sight 
of the beast.” Cf. also Apoc, xiii. 15 
(C), “And it was given him to give 
life to the image of the beast”; the 
RV reads, “And it [the beast] was 


permitted to give life.” Cf. Apoc. 
viii, 3 (C), “And there was given to 
him much incense, that he should 
offer of the prayers of all the 
saints”; the RV reads, “And there 
was given to him much incense, 
that he might offer it with the 
prayers of all the saints.” Cf. Apoc. 
xvii. 9 (C), “And here is the under- 
standing that hath wisdom”; the 
RV reads, “and here is the meaning 
for him who has wisdom.” 

As regards style, in Hebr. xi. 32, 
Challoner reads, “And what shall I 
yet say? For the time would fail me 
to tell of Gideon, Barac, Samson, 
Jepthe, David, Samuel and the 
prophets.” Lack of connectives has 
marred the stately beauty of this 
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noble passage. The RV renders it, 
“And what more shall I say? For 
time will fail me if I tell of Gideon, 
of Barac, of Samson, of Jephthe, 
of David and of Samuel and the 
prophets.” Cf. Apoc. xvii. 17 (C), 
“For God hath given into their 
hearts to do that which pleaseth 
him: that they gave their kingdom 
to the beast, till the words of God be 
fulfilled”; the RV reads, “For God 
has put it into their hearts to carry 
out his purpose, to give their king- 
dom to the beast, until the words of 
God are accomplished.” Cf. Apoc. 
xviii. 2 (C), “And he cried out with 
a strong voice, saying: Babylon the 
great is fallen, is fallen; and is be- 
come the habitation of devils, and 
the hold of every unclean spirit, 
and the hold of every unclean and 
hateful bird: Because all nations 
have drunk of the wine of the wrath 
of her fornication”; the RV reads, 
“And he cried out with a mighty 
voice, saying, ‘She has fallen, she 
has fallen, Babylon the: great; and 
has become a habitation of demons, 
a stronghold of every unclean spirit, 
a stronghold of every unclean and 
hateful bird; because of the wrath 
of her immorality all the nations 
have drunk.’” Cf. Apoc. xvi. 17-21 
(C), “And the seventh angel poured 
out his vial upon the air, and there 
came a great voice out of the tem- 
ple from the throne, saying: It is 
done. And there were lightnings, 
and voices, and thunders, and there 
was a great earthquake, such an 
one as never had been since men 
were upon the earth, such an earth- 
quake, so great. And the great city 
was divided into three parts: and 
the cities of the Gentiles fell. And 
great Babylon came in remem- 
brance before God, to give her the 
cup of the wine of the indignation 
of his wrath. And every island fled 
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away, and the mountains were not 
found. And great hail, like a tal- 
ent, came down from heaven upon 
men: and men blasphemed God for 
the plague of the hail: because it 
was exceeding great”; the RV reads, 
“And the seventh poured out his 
bowl upon the air, and there came 
forth a loud voice out of the temple 
from the throne saying, ‘It has 
come to pass.’ And there were 
flashes of lightning, rumblings and 
peals of thunder, and there was a 
great earthquake such as never has 
been since men were first upon the 
earth, so great an earthquake was 
it. And the great city came into 
three parts; and the cities of the 
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nations fell. And Babylon the 
great was remembered before God, 
to give her the cup of the wine of 
his fierce wrath. And every island 
fled away, and the mountains could 
not be found. And great hail, heavy 
as a talent, came down from heaven 
upon men; and men blasphemed 
God because of the plague of the 
hail; for it was very great.” 


From an inspection of the texts 
here offered I believe it is evident 
that the aim and purpose of the Re- 
vised Edition as set forth by my 
distinguished colleague, has been 
very satisfactorily accomplished. 

J. P. C. 


SONG 


Fy Epitn CLirtTon 


ET me go singing through the morning hours, 
While glad birds lilt their lyrics in the trees 
And morning incense breathes from dew-starred flowers, 
Let me sing songs of hope, as bright as these. 


Let me go singing in the heat of noon, 

The strain of toil, the hazarding of chance; 

Let me go singing one small note in tune 
Though all the mad world’s voice is dissonance. 


Let me go singing in the twilight, when 

The winds are stilled and quiet shadows blend 
Across the little strifes and stirs of men, 

Let me sing songs of faith at the day’s end. 


Let me go singing—the eternal plan 

Moves to a measure calm, serene, and strong, 
Let me go singing, for the beart of man 

Has need of hope, and faith, and love—and song. 














R years there have been inter- 

mittent attempts at anti-Nazi 
drama. Most of them dealt at close 
range with the accepted facts of 
Nazi brutality and one, indeed, so 
magnified the wickedness of a 
mythical Goebbels that it unwit- 
tingly steered the sympathy of a 
puzzled audience toward the 
Fuehrer. None of them achieved 
importance although Claire Boothe’s 
melodrama of last season had some 
box office popularity. It is to the 
credit of Miss Lillian Hellman, the 
intelligent author of The Little 
Foxes, to have reversed the order of 
procedure and instead of taking for 
her theme the Nazi’s wickedness, 
she has written a study of a liberal 
German. Her hero, a gentle Vien- 
nese engineer, Kurt Mueller, forces 
himself to face violence and martyr- 
dom for his country’s salvation. 
Mueller, by nature, lacks the robust 
force of Dr. Valkonen. Mueller 
suffers from the fear which is na- 
tive to a man of imagination but his 
spirit is as secure in its faith as the 
Finnish scientist. Miss Hellman’s 
play is not so compact a piece of 
literature as There Shall Be No 
Night ‘but it is brave and very hu- 
man and gives dramatic impact to 
the-contrast between America’s 
plentiful security and Europe’s piti- 
ful and chaotic want. 

It is twenty years since Sara Far- 
relly Mueller has seen her old home 
outside of Washington where her 
mother and brother have had no 
inkling of the desperate struggle the 
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By EupHEeMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


WATCH ON THE RHINE 


Muellers have been enduring on ac- 
count of Kurt’s political principles. 
The wide-eyed wonder of the three 
young Muellers at their grand- 
mother’s fine old house and gener- 
ous mode of living tells the tale of 
their privations more touchingly 
than any more direct method. To 
Sara and Kurt, it seems a sort of 
heaven. But Mrs. Farrelly has 
some other unwelcome refugee visi- 
tors, a cousin and her husband, the 
Count de Brancovis. “Being a Ru- 
manian is a sort of profession,” re- 
marks Mrs. Farrelly. It is Bran- 
covis, who lives by his wits, who 
discovers that Kurt Mueller’s brief 
case contains rich material for 
blackmail. It is then that Mueller 
realizes that the only security for 
his comrades in Germany from 
Brancovis and the Gestapo is to re- 
sort to the violence which he him- 
self so deprecates. His respite is 
over and he must return to the 
European whirlpool. But when he 
says good-by to the children, he 
tells them never to condone the act 
of violence he forced himself to 
commit. “In a world grown sane,” 
he tells them, “there can never be 
any excuse for such things — they 
can never be right. 

The Kurt Mueller of Paul Lukas 
takes rank with Alfred Lunt’s Dr. 
Valkonen. Both are men of toler- 
ance, sensitive to suffering, who are 
forced to champion their ideals by 
the very method of force they ab- 
hor. Valkonen meets death quickly 
but Mueller, whose broken hands 
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are testament to the Gestapo, can 
only trust that if he is unsuccessful, 
death will not be too long in com- 
ing. Sara Mueller’s heroism is a 
supplement to his own. Mr. Lukas, 
who always seems to be effacing 
himself in the earlier scenes, plays 
up to a climax which brings out the 
handkerchiefs of the audience as if 
they were one. Mady Christians 
gives to Sara the samg—quality of 
heroic tenderness. fe Mueller 
children, especially the precocious 
Bodo, mingle comedy with pathos. 
An almost too carefully expanded 
portrait of an emphatic old lady 
with a stanch heart offers Lucille 
Watson pungent scope, while 
George Coulouris is everything one 
could expect of an international 
cad. Watch on the Rhine is de- 
signed to remind us not only of our 
own blessings but of the proximity 
of menace to them. Its success is a 
gallant one.—At the Martin Beck. 


Tue Doctor’s DiLtEmMaA. — How- 
ever questionable may be Mr. 
Shaw’s philosophy, his appreciation 
of woman .shows an orthodox 
Irish chivalry. St. Joan, Candida, 
Lavinia, Lady Cicely, Barbara pos- 
sess a fundamental nobility unusual 
in the twentieth century heroine. 
In The Doctor’s Dilemma, the gen- 
tle devotion of Jennifer and her love 
is pitted against the cool imperson- 
ality of science. Her ideal frames 
the genius of Dubedat in beauty and 
her charity can ignore the rascality 
which horrifies her medical advis- 
ers. To bolster his main situation, 
Mr. Shaw depends less upon plausi- 
bility than his powers of persuasion 
as it is difficult to accept without 
certain reservations the fact that Sir 
Colenso' Ridgeon can admit no more 
than ten patients to the hospital 
for his new cure for T.B. and that 
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he must therefore make definite 
choice between Louis Dubedat, the 
unprincipled genius and Dr. Blen- 
kinsop, the worthy nonentity. 
Which of them is of greater worth 
to the community? Must the artist 
be judged by ordinary standards? 
These alluring subjects for discus- 
sion are treated by Mr. Shaw in 
characteristic fashion as, in the 
final decision, he muffs the argu- 
ment by having Ridgeon fall in love 
with Jennifer. Turning Dubedat 
over to the care of one of his asso- 
ciates, Sir Colenso robs the world 
of Dubedat’s art but saves for Jen- 
nifer, her hero. 

The actual tragedy of Karl Marx’s 
youngest daughter who loved a 
worthless writer is said to have sug- 
gested the story of Jennifer and it 
is probably because poor Fraulein 
Marx’s heart was broken before her 
lover’s lungs collapsed that Shaw 
was careful to have Colenso safe- 
guard his lovely Mrs. Dubedat’s 
illusions. How radiant she is at the 
close, secure in the happiness of her 
memories and the triumph of her 
Louis’ art! It was not the death of 
her poet which drove Fraulein 
Marx to suicide for death is often so 
much less pitiless than life. 

The delight and charm of Miss 
Cornell’s present revival are super- 
lative. The costumes and settings 
may be perfect for the birth of the 
century but the acumen and wit of 
the dialogue seem time proof. As 
Jennifer, Miss Cornell has such 
simple and devoted tenderness that 
she raises the human stature of 
each scene. The doctors grouped 
around her are among the most in- 
telligent of her profession, from 
Raymond Massey as Ridgeon to 
Bramwell Fletcher as Dubedat in a 
pointed beard suggestive of a re- 
incarnated Cellini. Whitford Kane 























is in his element as the wise old Sir 
Patrick and so is Alice Belmore 
Cliffe as Emmy. No one could read 
witty lines with. more intelligent 
emphasis than Clarence Derwent as 
the Jew nor bromides with more 
conviction than Cecil Humphreys 
as Bonington. In Blenkinsop, Colin 
Keith-Johnston has completely dis- 
guised himself. Directed by Guth- 
rie McClintic, he and Miss Cornell 
have given to the public, in The 
Doctor’s Dilemma, a gift to be cher- 
ished and remembered.— At the 
Shubert. 


Native Son.—With blackouts di- 
viding the ten scenes and neither 
programs nor intermissions to dis- 
tract from the tension, Orson 
Welles and John Houseman deliver 
one horrific blow after another to 
an audience who may either deride, 
gloat, sicken or take to precipi- 
tate flight as did the present re- 
viewer. The producers have no re- 
gard to niceties—the realism is 
vicious, the blasphemy continuous, 
the brutality of compound increase. 
Richard Wright, a Negro radical, 
wrote the story Native Son to un- 
derline the destructive reaction of a 
Negro to the sordid environment 
forced upon his race by their white 
brothers. In the book Bigger hated 
all the whites because they had 
lynched his father but his first con- 
tact with them in the play is when 
they try to treat him with kindness. 
He is a surly bully who. steals 
money from his mother, draws a 
razor on a comrade and uses his 
sweetheart as a shield from the 
policemen’s bullets. 

Mr. Welles has not forgotten the 
marvels with light contrived for his 
productions with the Federal Thea- 
ter Project by Feder. In Native Son, 
when the house lights dim, the cur- 
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tain slowly rises to disclose omi- 
nous blackness as from the orches- 
tra pit there rises the misty figure 
of the trial lawyer speaking in Big- 
ger’s defense and, as the _ voice 
fades, the center of the stage dis- 
closes a very small room with day- 
light breaking through the one win- 
dow. A bed in a corner gradually 
becomes visible from which two 
women heave themselves—they are 
Bigger’s mother and sister — and 
Bigger and his small brother are 
seen to be sleeping on the floor. 
The smashing of a huge rat is the 
only killing in Scene I.; it is but the 
prelude to the smothering of the 
white girl; the ghostly furnace 
where the body is burned; the man 
hunt and the condemned cell. Mr. 
Welles’s direction even includes 
such crude excitements as Bigger 
firing into the audience, from which 
point of vantage the police answer 
with a barrage. As they remark in 
Hellz-a-Poppin, “At least the audi- 
ence can’t sleep!” 

In neatly skimming off the hor- 
rors and discarding the thesis of the 
novel, Mr. Welles unconsciously 
demonstrates the appeal of such a 
book to the average man. To be ac- 
cepted as “entertainment,” Native 
Son demands and encourages a cer- 
tain callousness of imagination and 
mind as we would consider it 
strong discipline to read a report of 
Bigger’s career for professional so- 
cial work. While Canada Lee’s por- 
trayal of Bigger has been widely 
proclaimed, little has. been | said 
about his mother as played by Eve- 
lyn Ellis—once Porgy’s Bess—who 
is the one touch of beauty in the 
play. Bigger blasphemes both her 
patience and her faith—“They don’t 
get us nowhere,” says he. He feels 
a bigger man after he has killed the 
white girl. Yet if white men did 
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once enslave the blacks, rivers of 
white blood also ran to set them 
free; and how shocked poor old 
Uncle Tom would have been by both 
the blacks and the whites in this 
play! We have a feeling that the 
Marian Andersons are doing more 
for their race than the Richard 
Wrights.—At the St. James. 


Tue Troyan WomeEN. — Formed 
by the Actors’ Equity Association 
and the Dramatists’ Guild “to give 
actors and playwrights an oppor- 
tunity to practice their respective 
arts and exhibit their wares and to 
create activity which might stimu- 
late production,” this inaugural pro- 
duction of the Experimental Thea- 
ter before an invited audience on 
April 8, 1941, at the Cort Theater 
was an event of potential impor- 
tance. 

It may have been because Euripi- 
des does not qualify as a member 
of the Dramatists’ Guild that Rob- 
ert Turney, author of The House 
_ of Atreus, was asked to provide a 
prologue to The Trojan Women. 
Everyone connected with the per- 
formance made a full donation of 
services including the members of 
the Musicians’ Union. Dame May 
Whitty flew on from the Coast to 
play Hecuba to the Andromache of 
her daughter, Margaret Webster, 
who was also the director. Walter 
Slezak was Menelaus and Tamara 
Geva, Helen, leaving the lesser roles 
to the younger professionals. 

The Trojan Women is the time- 
less lament of war’s innocent vic- 
tims but severs itself from the high- 
est standards of Greek art in the 
awful realism and pathos of the 
murder of Andromache’s little son. 
The agonizing spectacle of a little 
boy dragged from his mother’s 
arms and borne off crying and 
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blindfolded to be pitched by the 
Greek soldiers to the rocks under 
the battlements—the return of his 
disfigured body to his grandmother 
who counts his wounds, is, in the 
last analysis, but another more 
poetic expression of the brutal sen- 
sationalism and shock on which 
Tobacco Road and Native Son count 
for their appeal. Great tragedy re- 
deems the suffering which it causes 
in the nobility of spirit it reveals 
but in the torture of the little Tro- 
jan prince we feel Euripides 
thought less of art than propa- 
ganda. So far as the present re- 
viewer is concerned, April 8, 1941, 
will be memorable as an afternoon 
of almost unendurable pain. Years 
ago we refused, being then a non- 
professional, to suffer through 
Granville Barker’s famous Trojan 
Women but last spring we survived 
a production given out-of-doors at 
St. Elizabeth’s College where the 
radiance of the May countryside 
lent the play bright external beauty 
and the fact that Andromache’s son 
was pictured as an infant pre- 
cluded the pitiful terror of the older 
child. This production, like Miss 
Webster’s, featured modern uni- 
forms and indefinite peasant dresses 
but in the Experimental Theater 
such costuming seemed an error 
for, although Euripides stands in 
need of no modern commentary, 
once the prologue had been seen, 
a Trojan setting would have been 
far more effective. Mr. Turney’s 
prologue showed the harrowing 
flight of present-day refugees and 
thus prolonged Euripides’ sustained 
note of lament until the whole 
world seemed one woe. Perhaps it 
is. 

Miss Webster’s Andromache re- 
mains the feature of the experi- 
ment, commanding and fiery as it 
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was tender. Dame May Whitty did 
not reach the same plane; she 
seemed actually to be suffering too 
much. Tamara Geva was as grace- 
ful as she was unintelligible as 
Helen and she and Slezak, with his 
German inflections, gaily farced the 
satire of the scene of Helen’s cajole- 
ment of her injured King. The 
music by Engel added richly to the 
text in which Gilbert Murray 
seemed more interested in lyric val- 
ues than in drama, and the chorus 
movements directed by Felecia Sorel 
were disappointing. Gilbert Mur- 
ray has pointed out the lack of 
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vengefulness in Trojan Women but 
its hopefulness is overwhelming. 
Its production is a brave beginning 
for the Experimental Theater. 


It HAPPENED ON IcE.—The second 
edition has all the best and most 
beautiful features of the first but 
has lost Joe Cook. In his place is 
Dietl who skates on stilts and 
Trenkler, the most delicious clown 
on the ice. When he and Dietl im- 
personate Simon Legree and Topsy, 
the laughs are continuous. Their 
acrobatics even include the orches- 
tra circle!—At the Center. 


PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


February, 1934 
Topacco Roap.—At the Forrest. 
November, 1938 


HELLz-a-Poppin.—Glorified slap- 
stick—At the Winter Garden. 


December, 1939 

LiFe Witn FatTHeER.—This 
charming comedy continues its suc- 
cess.—At the Empire. 

THE MAN WuHo CAME TO DINNER. 
—Kaufman’s hard-boiled farce with 
Monty Woolley playing Alexander 
Woollcott.—At the Music Boz. 

May, 1940 


SEPARATE Rooms.—Still separate 
but still running.—At the Plymouth. 


July 


LovisiaNA PurcHase.—It may be 
sophisticated but it is now the most 





innocent musical to be seen, with 
Victor Moore’s comedy, Balan- 
chine’s ballets, Zorina’s dancing and 
Irving Berlin’s songs sung by Irene 
Bordoni and Gaxton. — At the Im- 
perial. 


November 


JOHNNY BELINDA.—Well deserves 
its long run. Helen Craig’s por- 
trayal of the dumb girl who finds 
expression is outstanding. — At the 
Longacre. 


December 


CuHarLey’s Aunt. — Despite its 
half century of laughs this famous 
farce of 1903 is still one of the fun- 
niest in town — particularly with 
José Ferrer and Nedda Harrigan as 
Charley’s aunts.—At the Cort. 


PANAMA Hattie. — Three sailors 
on shore leave supply most of the 
humor and dances are at Panama 
temperature. On the credit side is 
Ethel Merman singing “Let’s be 




















Pals” with little Joan Carroll, the 
impeccable Arthur Treacher, sets 
by Raoul Pene du Bois and music 
by Cole Porter.—At the Forty-sizth 
Street. 


January, 1941 


Tre Corn Is Green.—The sym- 
pathetic picture of an English spin- 
ster who educates a young Welsh 
coal miner gives fine opportunity to 
Miss Ethel Barrymore in this auto- 
biographical play by Emlyn Wil- 
liams in which Richard Waring 
does fine work as the Welsh boy.— 
At the National. 


February 


My Sister EILeen.— Ruth Mc- 
Kenney’s amusing sketches prove 
good dramatic material and the two 
girls’ adventures in Greenwich Vil- 
lage have been cleverly directed by 
George Kaufman. As Ruth, Miss 
Shirley Booth is full of caustic hu- 
._ mor.—At the Biltmore. 


Op ACQUAINTANCE. — Without a 
vestige of moral standard, John Van 
Druten’s latest comedy presents a 
study of two American authors, 
most superlatively played by Miss 
Jane Cowl and Miss Peggy Wood.— 
At the Broadhurst. 


MEET THE PeEopte. — Entertain- 
ing, wholesome and — economical, 
this revue comes from Hollywood 
and is created, played and danced 
by an attractive young cast. The 
sketches have “social significance” 
but an optimistic outlook. — Aft the 
Mansfield. 


ARSENIC AND Otp Lace. — The 
most original of melodramas, with 
laughs that even Boris Karloff at his 
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grimmest can’t kill. | Seats are now 
on sale for July.—At the Fulton. 


Pat Jory.—The sordid tale of a 
gigolo and his patroness is unfortu- 
nately set to the charming melody 
of a Rodgers’ score.—At the Ethel 
Barrymore. 

March 


LADY IN THE Dark. — Miss Ger- 
trude Lawrence reigns throughout 
the musical play by Moss Hart 
where she changes from the neu- 
rotic editor to the dream “Liza” as 
fast as the four revolving stages can 
turn with their brilliant sets by 
Harry Horner, Sharaff costumes and 
Rasch ballets. The lyrics are by Ira 
Gershwin and the music by Kurt 
Weil. The scenes in the editor’s 
office are as hard-boiled as the 
dream scenes are fantastic.—At the 
Alvin. 


Mr. AND Mrs. NortH.—The young 
couple, featured in The New Yorker, 
are now the center of a murder 
mystery by Owen Davis where 
Peggy Conklin’s dimpling humor 
overrides such discomforts as 
corpses and keeps everyone happy 
including Mr. North.— Aft the 
Belasco. 


April 


CraupiA.—With her devotion di- 
vided between her husband and her 
mother, Claudia finally “grows up” 
when faced with the mysteries of 
birth and death. Rose Franken has 
dramatized her own stories into an 
appealing comedy in which Frances 
Starr, as the mother, shares honors 
with Dorothy McGuire as Claudia. 
Donald Cook (last year with Ger- 
trude Lawrence) is Claudia’s more 
mature husband.—At the Booth. 
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THE TALLEY METHOD.—The medi- 
cal profession is worsted by poetry 
when Ina Claire, as a very charming 
poetess, breaks her engagement to 
Philip Merivale, the doctor whose 
charity is confined to his patients. 
This is not one of Mr. Behrman’s 
best comedies but it has a good deal 
of his searching and witty dialogue 
and also some of the more objec- 
tionable type of young people who, 
unfortunately for themselves, lose 
Miss Claire as their possible step- 
mother. Hiram Sherman has the 
comedy lines and makes the most 
of them. The now inevitable Ger- 
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man refugee is excellent but does 
not help the play, giving it rather 
ponderous cosmic implications.—At 
the Henry Miller. 


OUT OF THE FRYING PAN.—An un- 
usually cheerful and funny farce 
about six stage-struck young people 
who succeed in luring a producer 
up to their flat for an audition. The 
series of accidents during their per- 
formance is so unexpected’ and 
hilarious that the audience rock in 
their seats. Florence MacMichael’s 


debut as a comedienne will not be 
forgotten.—At the Windsor. 














The Ball and the Cross 


Tae Bait anv THe Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies 
as ig obvious, Tage Wor.p and THE Fairu. It is our intention to publish in this 
department usually two or three short articles, which may appropriately be 


grouped under the caption chosen. 





WET DYNAMITE 


has often been said that the so- 
cial message of the Church, in 
its full implications, is literally 
revolutionary. Nearly seven years 
ago, Father Gillis said on the Catho- 
lic Hour: “If you would have a per- 
fect example of passion controlled 
by wisdom, of apostolic zeal wedded 
to philosophic learning, I commend 
you to the encyclicals of the popes 
on economic and social questions. 
These documents are deceptively 
academic in expression and in tone. 
But they are packed with dynamite. 
If you look closely into the text of 
them, you will find explosives 
enough to blow all economic tyr- 
anny and social injustice into frag- 
ments.” 

Anyone who has read carefully 
Pope Leo XIII. “On the Condition 
of Labor” and Pope Pius XI. “On 
Reconstructing the Social Order” 
and “On Atheistic Communism” 
would agree with the above state- 
ment. Theirs is a message packed 
with dynamite. But if we are to 
judge them by their effects on 
American economic life, the dyna- 
mite has been well sprinkled with 





water. Pope Leo XIII. insisted on 
the right of workers to organize 
into unions of their own choosing. 
But the March 24, 1941, CIO News, 
National Edition, headlined a dis- 
patch from Scranton, Pa., “Union- 
ism Leads to Better Life, Priest 
Tells Forum.” It is ironic that after 
fifty years, active aid to labor by the 
Church is still sufficiently rare to 
be news. 

Pope Pius XI. made it abundant- 
ly clear that the Church could not 
remain satisfied with the existing 
social and economic order. His 
condemnation of individualism and 
of concentration of economic power 
was written in burning and unfor- 
gettable language. He called for 
drastic and immediate reform. Yet, 
when the present writer outlined 
the position of the pope for a lib- 
eral magazine, Common Sense, the 
article received a very mixed recep- 
tion. Appended to it was an “Edi- 
tor’s Note” almost as long as the 
original article, explaining that all 
appearances to the contrary not- 
withstanding, this was the real 
Catholic teaching. The typical re- 





























action in the letter column was that 
deeds count more than words and 
that the Church which produced 
Machiavelli could bear watching. 

In all candor we should ask our- 
selves why such contradictions 
exist. Why are we so often found 
among the purely destructive critics 
of reform measures, labor unions, 
and the like? When such attacks 
are not accompanied by feasible 
constructive alternatives, then most 
people judge that we favor the 
status quo so roundly condemned 
by the popes. After all, the tech- 
nique of the organizations which 
wish a return to the good old days 
of frenzied finance does not vary 
much from that mentioned above. 
They favor social justice in general, 
but find flaws with every existing 
law or organization which attempts 
to put these ideals into practice. 
They utter eloquent eulogies of 
labor, but offer no really practicable 
plan for giving labor its due. It is 
an old military axiom that a flank 
assault is often much more effective 
than a frontal attack. 

Certain outsiders frankly take the 
position that the Church is insin- 
cere in its profession on social 
questions. We know, of course, that 
nothing is further from the truth. 
The Church in America — bishops 
and priests, religious and laity—is 
passionately interested in the wel- 
fare of the oppressed and in the fu- 
ture of our nation. If by any chance 
there is a conflict between our prin- 
ciples and our stand on particular 
issues, then the fault is with the 
head, not with the heart. We may 
have been deceived by propaganda, 
but we are not consciously disloyal 
to the teachings of the Savior. 
When we read accusations that we 
side with the rich and the powerful, 
our astonishment is genuine and 
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sincere. But such accusations are 
made, and not merely by Commu- 
nists. We should not blind our- 
selves to them. 

The root of the problem lies in 
the conflict between the heart and 
the mind. Good will and sound 
principles are not enough in social 
matters; to these must be added an 
adequate knowledge of the eco- 
nomic, social, and political back- 
ground to which these rules are to 
be applied. Anyone can under- 
stand the principles which justify 
or condemn a strike; but only a 
specialist can obtain the informa- 
tion necessary to apply these prin- 
ciples correctly in even half of the 
current labor disputes. If such is 
the case for labor problems, one can 
imagine the difficulties in applying 
moral truths to the holding com- 
pany, non-voting stock, or the 
money problem. That one may 
form sound judgments on the so- 
cial question today there is no sub- 
stitute for a training in economics, 
sociology, and political science, in 
addition to Catholic social prin- 
ciples. 

This general truth—that to ap- 
ply principles in a given case we 
must know the facts and all the 
facts —is well illustrated by the 
“strike crisis” which is being dis- 
cussed as this article is written. 
For example, informed persons who 
compare present conditions with 
similar situations in the past see 
only as an important problem what 
many consider to be incipient revo- 
lution. Just as the headlining of 
routine industrial fires some 
months past produced a sabotage 
scare, so the publicizing of ordinary 
industrial disputes now creates a 
mass hysteria probably quite un- 
justified by the facts. This same 
observation applies to many of the 
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solutions offered for the problem. 
Many would conscript labor or op- 
erate factories under military lead- 
ership. But experience in other 
lands indicates that there is no sat- 
isfactory substitute for direct col- 
lective bargaining between the 
parties concerned. This process 
should include mediation and, when 
possible, arbitration. It should gen- 
erally preclude strikes. But these 
aids are most effective when both 
parties retain their freedom of ac- 
tion. Hasty solutions, advocated 
under the emotional pressure of a 
crisis, may work real injustice and 
even impede the very effect they are 
trying to further. 

Here is the real reason for the 
paradox of fine ideals and hesitant 
action. We fail to act or we act 
wrongly because we are not trained 
in these complex and involved mat- 
ters. Too often even our college 


courses on social subjects seemed 
remote from the real world—utter- 
ly theoretical, completely divorced 


from, Catholic social ethics. It is 
‘no wonder that we are unable to as- 
sume leadership in the modern 
world, even though we possess the 
dynamite of eternal truth. It is the 
part of prudence to refrain from 
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action, when action may do more 
harm than good. Catholic leader- 
ship in this field must await the 
training of leaders. 

The Catholic University of 
America is now making an effort to 
solve this central problem. It is 
founding at its Washington Sum- 
mer School an Institute of Catholic 
Social Studies, having as its express 
purpose the training of leaders. 
The Institute offers an introductory 
course of one summer and a com- 
plete course of three summers. In 
this period the student covers 
Catholic social principles and the 
economic social and political back- 
ground needed to apply these ideals. 
The present writer is director of the 
Institute and teaches Catholic social 
principles. Father Wilfrid Parsons 
teaches politics; Dr. Elizabeth Mor- 
rissy, economics; Dr. Percy Robert, 
sociology; Father Charles Hogan, 
labor; Dr. Wilfred Garvin, farm 
problems. A descriptive announce- 
ment may be had from the director 
of the Summer Session, the Catholic 
University of America, Washing- 
ton, D.C. It is sincerely hoped that 
this will be an effective fulminator 
for our unused dynamite. 

Joun F. Cronin, S.S. 
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BUFFALO IS ON THE AIR 


N the /liad we read of Stentor a 

herald in that ancient Grecian 
army which once fought on the 
same plains now trembling beneath 
the marching feet of the skirted 
Evzones. We might call Stentor 
the first broadcaster. It was his 
duty to stand beside the command- 
er-in-chief of the assembled army 
and with his loud voice relay the 
marching orders so that all might 


hear. This stentorian voice not only 
carried to every last soldier, but 
even shook the very crags of Mount 
Olympus. 

Stentor’s voice was thin and pip- 
ing compared to the mighty voice of 
radio. Today even a voice crying in 
the wilderness is heard on every 
street corner. Today the heart beat 
of a newly-born guinea pig is car- 
ried from the towers of Manhattan 
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to far-off Hindustan with the boom- 
ing sound of a twenty-one gun 
salute. 

In every diocese, the radio can 
become a powerful aid in the work 
of the apostolate. We can bring 
the Gospel of Christ to such a great 
number of people that it seems like 
folly to neglect this vehicle. How 
is it to be done? There are two pos- 
sibilities. We may build our own 
station as some have done, or we 
may use the facilities already exist- 
ing within our diocese. 

In our St. Vincent de Paul work 
in the Buffalo Diocese, we have 
learned to tap public resources. It 
is evident to even the most casual 
observer that a great amount of fed- 
eral, state, and county money has 
been channelled into social welfare 
work, Clinics, hospitals, employ- 
ment bureaus, surplus foods, cash 
relief, and N.Y.A. training are but 
a few examples. The central office 
of our Society acts as liaison be- 
tween the parish Conferences and 
these public agencies from which 
help may be obtained. We feel the 
same way about radio facilities. 
Why go to the great expense of de- 
veloping your own station when you 
can use the public facilities already 
existing? 

Radio is a public service. Mr. 
Frank R. McNinch, Chairman of the 
Federal Communications Commis- 
sion, has pointed out that radio is 
“a unique public utility which is 
affected with a peculiar and distinct 
public interest. . . . Its challenging 
social significance . . . stamps it, in 
my judgment, with an imperative 
dedication to the public service.” 

Edward J. Heffron, Executive 
Secretary of the National Council 
of Catholic Men, says: “What is ade- 
quate and proper service to the pub- 
lic will vary considerably from com- 


munity to community. The Federal 
Communications Commission sets 
up no precise yardstick for its 
measurement. However, it seems 
to the writer that there can be no 
doubt that a public service of this 
kind would be inadequate and im- 
proper if it completely ignored re- 
ligion, for surely religious programs 
have a definite place in any service 
which is designed to meet the broad 
general needs and wishes of the 
public as a whole. Furthermore, if 
religious programs are to be pre- 
sented as a service to the public, 
such programs must be responsive 
to the needs and wishes of that pub- 
lic. 

“No station is doing its full duty 
to the Catholics in its listening area 
(except, perhaps, where they are a 
negligible handful) unless it carries 
at least one Catholic program; and 
it has no right to expect pay for do- 
ing its duty to provide public serv- 
ice.” 

In the Diocese of Buffalo we have 
learned to use this public service. 
Last year on eight stations within 
our diocese, we were given 273 
hours and 35 minutes. There were 
532 programs emanating from sta- 
tions in Buffalo, Niagara Falls, 
Jamestown, and Olean. This year 
the newly-constructed station at 
Batavia will serve as an additional 
outlet for diocesan programs. 

In the Diocese of Buffalo we have 
filled the air with voices. It is dif- 
ficult to escape these voices. The 
Saul of today, who may be tomor- 
row’s Paul, hears one of these voices 
when he presses a button on the 
dashboard as he hurries down the 
road behind a 100-horsepower mo- 
tor. The modern Augustine, re- 
clining beneath the shade of a tree 
in his garden, probably will be 
stirred to action by another com- 
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mand of “Tolle, Lege” (Take and 
Read) as he listens to his portable 
battery set. The Ignatius Loyola of 
today, a trainee lying in the hospital 
bed of a military camp, perhaps will 
be inspired by a broadcast concern- 
ing the lives of the saints. 

The Frederic Ozanam of today 
would not have to seek out a busy 
street corner of Paris to find an at- 
tentive audience. He would simply 
arrange for a fifteen minute talk 
from a radio station. The Francis 
Xavier of today would not have to 
labor up and down the vast reaches 
of the Orient in his quest for souls; 
he could arrange for a continent- 
wide hook-up. 

There was a time when we used 
to wonder how we could get Christ’s 
Word beyond the pews and out 
through the door to those who never 
eame to church. Radio has solved 
this. 


Today by means of radio we pitch 
our pulpits in taverns, stores, and 


restaurants, or amid the sedate 
palms of a fashionable hotel lobby, 
’ or on a rustic table in a vacation 
cottage by the lake. Our pulpit is 
set up for us in the varnished prows 
of motorboats that cut through the 
green waters of Lake Erie or amid 
the furled canvas of a sailboat idling 
among the wary muskie of Lake 
Chautauqua. Our pulpit is at the 
bedside of the shut-in. Homes that 
have been barred and shuttered 
against Christ’s Gospel are now eas- 
ily accessible. It is really impos- 
sible to escape these voices if one 
carelessly forgets to turn off the 
radio. 

It seems such a simple thing. A 
flick of the switch and the next 
sound you hear is probably the sin- 
cere unstudied tones of another 
Curé d’Ars or perhaps graceful 
rhetoric, clothing and warming the 


clear, cold, sharply cut logic, of an- 
other Lacordaire. The talks might 
seem very short at times but re- 
member there is a great deal of 
labor behind each one of these ef- 
forts. Preparing these is like build- 
ing statues in the snow. They quick- 
ly disappear. They cannot be re- 
peated to a highly critical audience. 

These preachers have been forced 
to learn a new technique in speak- 
ing and in writing. Gestures mean 
nothing. The flashing eyes and fa- 
cial expressions of the professional 
actor do not mean a thing before 
the iron indifference of a micro- 
phone. Oratory will not do. These 
talks must be well written. They 
must be written to grip and hold an 
audience. “Non nova, sed nove.” 
We are not telling anything new. 
We must tell it in a new manner. 
Wrap it up in cellophane; put a 
red ribbon around it. We are deal- 
ing in the same old goods, the eter- 
nal verities, but we must present 
them in a new package. Modern 
merchandising can teach us many 
things. 

How did we obtain so much time 
on the radio? There was very little 
difficulty. The manager of one 
station replied: “We already have 
a religious program. We have one 
hour of beautiful organ music every 
Sunday morning.” We explained to 
him that that was not our idea of a 
religious program. It took a few 
months, but eventually we sold him 
our idea. We now have a very 
popular program on this particular 
station. 

Another station manager said: 
“Oh, no, I don’t want any part of a 
religious program. I once managed 
a station in another State and we 
had difficulty with an evangelist 
who promised salvation to all for 
the small sum of one dollar, and 
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eternal damnation to all who failed 
to remit. We charged that man as 
much as we were allowed, but failed 
to discourage him.” This station 
manager looked upon all religions 
as the same. Again we had to ex- 
plain and sell the idea. He finally 
allowed us to air a program con- 
cerning the history of our church. 
He was so pleased with it that last 
fall he wrote, asking us to put on 
another series. 

We have many types of pro- 
grams. On some of these stations 
we conduct a doctrinal series 
wherein we treat moral and dog- 
matic subjects in question and an- 
swer form. We try to avoid a solid 
fifteen minute talk. We find that 
by breaking it up into questions 
and answers between the announcer 
and speaker, we are able to hold in- 
terest. The more informal the pro- 
gram appears to be, the more effec- 
tive it becomes. Jack Benny in his 
commercial program, has proved 
that the spirit of easy informality is 
the keynote to a successful pro- 
gram. Each series is given a catchy 
title such as “The Catechism 
Speaks,” or “Let’s ask the Priest.” 

“The Social Action Series” treated 
many current social problems and 
the Catholic approach toward their 
solution. We have featured many 
talks on the Papal Encyclicals. We 
have also given much program time 
to speakers from our Diocesan 
Labor College treating subjects con- 
cerning labor and management. 

During the three weeks preceding 
the annual Catholic Charities Ap- 
peal we literally fill the air with in- 
terpretive talks on Catholic Charity 
and the work of the thirty agencies 
within the diocese. 

Allied with the Catholic Charities 
Series are talks interpreting the 
work of the Diocesan Needs Fund, 


recently inaugurated by His Excel- 
lency, the Most Rev. John A. Duffy, 
Bishop of Buffalo. These programs 
include talks on the Diocesan Vaca- 
tion Schools, the Buffalo Mission- 
ary Apostolate, the Bishop Duffy 
Children’s Center, the Bishop’s 
Committee on the Christian Home 
and Family, Missions for the Col- 
ored, the Guild for the Blind, and 
other workers of Catholic Action 
financed through this special fund, 

Other broadcasts may be general- 
ly classified as “Devotional,” “Spe- 
cial Events,” “Spot Announce- 
ments,” “the Pamphlet of the Week 
Series,” “Catholic News Broad- 
casts,” “Foreign Missions Broad- 
casts,” “Crossroads of History,” 
“Heroes of the Cross,” and “Our 
America.” We have many foreign 
language broadcasts. One Polish 
program emanating in Buffalo, goes 
out over a nation-wide hook-up of 
seventeen stations. 

The value of radio in the work of 
the apostolate was recognized by 
Pope Pius XI. When blessing the 
new Vatican radio station on Feb- 
ruary 12, 1931, his invocation was: 
“O Lord Jesus Christ, Who told 
Thy Apostles to preach the Gospel 
to all men, bless this complex of 
machinery destined to summon 
waves of air, so that being able to 
exchange the Apostle’s words, even 
the most distant peoples may be 
gathered together in one family un- 
to Thee.” 

Radio, as a public service, can be 
utilized by every diocese in the 
United States. When radio reaches 
this point of universal use in the 
work of the apostolate, the words of 
the ancient Psalmist will be ful- 
filled: “Their sound hath gone forth 
into all the earth: and their words 
unto the ends of the world.” 

JoHN J. McManon. 
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Mary’s MonTH 


THE devotion to Mary, which has 
always been such a beautiful fea- 
ture of Catholic life, finds all the 
justification it requires in the in- 
spired words of Mary herself: “Be- 
hold from henceforth all genera- 
tions shall call me blessed, because 
He that is mighty hath done great 
things to me.” She was to be called 
blessed because Almighty God had 
done great things to her, had made 
her worthy to be the Mother of His 
Son. 

Her Divine Motherhood had pro- 
cured for her graces beyond those 
bestowed upon any other child of 
Eve, had raised her to a position of 
supremacy among human creatures, 
and entitled her to reverence be- 
yond that accorded to any other. 
’ Every mother shares in the esteem 
in which her son is held. We have 
had abundant evidence of this in 
the honor given to the mothers of 
those who fought in the Great War. 
When soldiers died without re- 
ceiving public recognition of their 
heroism, their decorations were 
presented to their mothers. It was 
this instinct to transfer to the 
mother something of the glory 
achieved by the son, that made the 
woman in the crowd desiring to ex- 
press her admiration for Christ, ex- 
claim, “Blessed is the womb that 
bore thee and the paps that gave 
thee suck!” 

When Christ was dying on the 
Cross He showed a son’s natural 
solicitude for His Mother, and one 
of the evidences of His love for John 


was to give him the care of her. Of 
John’s love for Himself He was as- 
sured, and He knew that He could 
not lay on him a more joyful task 
than this care of His Mother. John 
received this dying bequest of his 
Friend as a most sacred charge, and 
thenceforth he “took her to his 
own.” 

Mary’s position in John’s house- 
hold must have been one of the 
highest dignity and honor, and his 
reverence for her would naturally 
be shared by all the other Apostles 
and disciples, who in turn would 
communicate it eagerly to the new 
converts whom they won to belief 
in Jesus. ... 

In the first half of the fifth cen- 
tury Nestorius, bishop of Constanti- 
nople, taught that Mary was the 
mother of Christ’s human nature 
only, and that it was not lawful to 
speak of her as the Mother of God. 
For the condemnation of this her- 
esy a general council was convened 
at Ephesus in 431, and besides pro- 
curing from the Church an official 
declaration of the true doctrine con- 
cerning Mary’s position and the 
honor due to her, it was the occa- 
sion of a great public demonstra- 
tion in her behalf. The people 
thronged the streets during the ses- 
sions of the Council, and when the 
condemnation of Nestorius was an- 
nounced and Mary’s claim to the 
the title of Theotokos (God-bearer, 
Mother of God) was thus vindi- 
cated, they took up the word and, 
making it a shout of victory, went 
in procession through the streets. 

Throughout this period Mary ap- 
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pears frequently in the writings of 
the Fathers and Doctors of the 
Church, in the sermons of bishops 
and priests, and with increasing 
prominence in the devotion of the 
faithful. She was praised as the 
one sinless perfect creature... . 
By the Middle Ages civilization at 
its best had become Christian. It 
was, in fact, designated by the title 
of Christendom. Not only were en- 
tire countries brought under the 
sway of Christ, but the lives of indi- 
vidual Christians were impregnated 
with faith. Religion reached the 
most intimate and sacred depths of 
the human heart, affected every hu- 
man relation, influenced every ac- 
tivity, had its share in every avoca- 
tion, and at the same time was the 
basis of every public function. By 
this time, among people living on 
such familiar terms with divine 
things, Mary was accorded her 
rightful place as the most tenderly 
loved and highly honored of crea- 
tures. It was as though John’s 
household had been extended to 
embrace all men, and Mary held 
among them the place given to her 
by John; she was “their own.” ... 
It is the month of May that is re- 
garded in a particular manner as 
Mary’s month. From pre-Christian 
times it was customary to hold a 
May festival in honor of the coming 
of Spring and the entire month was 
regarded as an appropriate time for 
lovers to give evidence of their 
affection, which they did through 
the presentation of May garlands. 
The spring festival included the set- 
ting up of a May tree or bough, 
about which the people danced, and 
the crowning of a Queen of the May. 
It was Blessed Henry Suso, a Ger- 
man Dominican of the fourteenth 
century, who first directed these 
ceremonies to Our Lady’s honor. 


Several centuries later a devout 
priest, Father Annibale Dionisi, 
compiled a little book of devotion, 
the object of which was to dedicate 
an entire month, day by day, to 
Mary. The first edition was issued 
in 1724, and a great many such 
books followed. At first there was 
no question of any particular 
month, but very soon the devotion 
was connected with the month of 
May, which was being publicly ob- 
served in Italy in 1739, and is now 


pre-eminently Mary’s month. 

—From Mary the Mother, By Birancue Mary 
Ketry, Litt.D. (New York: The Encyclopedia 
Press). 
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MODERN PROPAGANDA 


MoperRN forms of propaganda, 
such as they are carried out, most 
of all, by the Nationalist Socialist 
Party, are relevant to coercion more 
than to persuasion. The process of 
persuasion is characterized as an 
appeal to free will; the process of 
coercion is characterized by its 
bringing into operation some natu- 
ral determinism. Until recently, 
man was hardly able to compel man 
save by means of corporeal de- 
terminisms (strokes, wounds, star- 
vation, confinement, etc.); at the 
present time, skilled propagandists 
know how to produce by physical 
means, i.e., by repetition of care- 
fully chosen stimuli, a state of ner- 
vous exhaustion which is just as in- 
tolerable as starvation, imprison- 
ment or strokes. Consider a man 
who is subjected to intensified prop- 
aganda in favor of a policy that he 
deems to be criminal. Walking in 
the street, he sees everywhere post- 
ers praising that policy; reading 
newspapers, listening to the radio, 
he everyday, possibly several times 
a day, reads the eulogy of that pol- 





icy and listens to it. No doubt, he 
will resist for a while and oppose 
his judgement, let us say: these 
men are criminals, to that judge- 
ment which propaganda intends to 
impose on his mind. This very re- 
sistance to ceaselessly repeated 
stimuli implies a number of emo- 
tional reflexes which soon tire out 
the organism and result in a state 
of depression; then continued resis- 
tance is possible only at the cost of 
a greater fatigue. A moment comes 
when the abandonment of any re- 
sistance appears to be the only way 
to avoid exhaustion. The art of the 
propagandist is based upon the law, 
well known by psychiatrists, that 
among the several forms of over- 
exertion, emotional overexertion is 
the one that the organism is less 
able to stand. 

In order to understand the true 
character of modern propaganda, 
and to realize the tremendous threat 
it represents for societies, one must 
bear in mind that a quantitative 
change in the stimulation means a 
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qualitative change in the biologico- 
physical reaction. Moderate propa- 
ganda is a process of persuasion, in- 
tensive propaganda a process of 
physical coercion. Since it is dif- 
ficult to trace a borderline between 
moderate and intensive propaganda, 
the democratic state, whose dynam- 
ism is based on a process of per- 
suasion, is generally unwilling to 
prevent moderate propaganda from 
degenerating into intensive propa- 
ganda. Thus, private groups get 
endowed with a power of coercion 
which, although using merely phys- 
ical means, may enable these groups 
to substitute their leadership for 
that of the state in extensive sec- 
tions of society. At the term of that 
process, the men who have estab- 
lished, thanks to their power of 
physical coercion, a state within the 
state, solemnly declare that they are 
the state. Then the totalitarian 
revolution is achieved. 

—From Nature and Functions of Authority. 


By Da. Yves Simon (Milwaukee: The Mar- 
quette University Press). 








Foreign Periodicals 


Nor LEAVE THE OTHER UNDONE 


WE are witnessing today the 
crisis of Christianity in the west; 
because the ultimate question today, 
underlying the conflict between na- 
tions, is whether Christianity as a 
social force is to survive in Europe 
at all. There are four claimants for 
the soul of Europe—and more than 
Europe: There is Marxism, which is 
anti-Christian; there are Nazism 
and Fascism, which are anti-Chris- 
tian; there are the democracies, 
which at best are “neutral” — ac- 
quiescent in the evils of capitalism 
and the progressive paganising of 
society; there is Christianity itself. 
And as the hollowness of the first 
three claimants is made more and 
more obvious, so the number in- 
creases of those who look, in differ- 
ent degrees of hope or despair, for a 
world of a different kind; who value 
the things that Christianity values; 
and who would be willing to follow 
a Christian leadership if they could 
feel that a strong and unambigu- 
ous lead were forthcoming, and that 
there were virtue, and faith, and 
truth in it. But can they feel any 
such conviction? In fact, the feel- 
ing is equally widespread that in 
some way the Christian churches 
have failed; have no clear guidance 
to give; are unable, or unwilling, to 
speak with the voice of Christ. The 
crisis for the Church is thus two- 
fold; for not only is it attacked by 
those who are explicitly the enemies 
of Christ, but also its claims are de- 
nied by those who would follow 
Christ, and who are brought to that 


denial only by the logic of facts and 
events as they see them. What is to 
be done? 

There are two possible courses. 
One can start from the assumption 
that any criticism of institutional 
Christianity must necessarily be 
false; and go on to “refute” the 
charges in debating spirit, conclud- 
ing that they must have been due 
either to ignorance or to ill-will. 
Such a course is not uncommon; 
but it is only too likely to be false 
and pharisaical, and almost certain 
to be disastrous, to widen beyond 
hope the chasm which separates the 
two sides. The Gospel is not 
preached by pride and complacency. 
Some years ago now, Fr. Stratmann 
noted “how depressing it is when 
everything to do with the Church 
is apologised for and justified. ... 
How much better it is to acknowl- 
edge and bewail that Catholics... 
lay people, priests, bishops, popes 
have ... fallen short and still fall 
short of the Church’s high calling. 
If this is acknowledged the Catholic 
ideal stands much higher and is 
much purer.” And, if this were ac- 
knowledged, there would be less 
searching for Christ outside the 
Church, less misunderstanding of 
the nature of the Church. We be- 
lieve that the Church is divine, the 
continuance of the Christ-life on 
earth, the vehicle of the Holy Spirit; 
and in that sense we will not toler- 
ate a criticism which, because of 
the identity of the Church with 
Christ, has the ring of blasphemy. 
But, on the other hand, we know 
that the Church is also the society 

















of sinful men and women; we know 
that the divine reality is held in the 
frailty of human hands, and be- 
trayed by them; and if we insist 
that all is perfect there, we our- 
selves are betraying Christ. Our 
first duty is self-criticism, humility; 
and if those outside the Church fail 
to distinguish, and imagine that 
what we claim for the Church we 
claim for ourselves as individual 
sinners, we have only ourselves to 
blame. ... 

Two quotations [from J. Middle- 
ton Murry’s The Betrayal of Christ 
by the Churches], enshrining as 
they do a simplification which is at 
least woefully unjust, nevertheless 
take us to the heart of the matter: 

“The test of the authenticity of a 
Christian church is the power of 
love in the hearts of its members; 
and it is contrary alike to the Gos- 
pel of Christ and to the revelation of 
His death that it should be other- 
wise. It follows that the power of 
Christ in a Christian church is its 
power to suffer martyrdom, not to 
inflict it. The Church dares not 
speak in Christ’s name and with His 
authority for one simple reason, 
that to do so would be to jeopardise 
its own existence as an institution 
in the nationalist and self-sovereign 
countries into which Christendom is 
now hopelessly divided.” 

From the first quotation, Mr. 
Murry goes on to affirm that it is, 
on the contrary, the “power to in- 
flict martyrdom, not to suffer it, 
that the Church has mainly prized”; 
a judgement about which, taken as 
it stands, one can only say that it is 
disproved by the whole array of 
Christian martyrs and Christian 
victims of charity, and that it makes 
no allowance for a punitive element 
in the pastoral office — an element 
which certainly need not imply a 
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negation of love. But there is an 
element of truth here; and it is an 
important one. “The Christian 
Church,” says Mr. Murry, “has 
never willingly abandoned one 
atom of her power to make life a 
hell on earth for the dissentient.” 
And the fact that ought to give us 
pause once again is the fact that the 
defence of truth, entrusted as it is, 
like the rest of the Church’s divine 
treasure, to human hands, has too 
often been made an excuse for a 
cruelty that denies Christ; and that 
an emphatic assertion in theory of 
the supreme value of the human 
person is not incompatible with a 
cavalier treatment of the person in 
practice. Here, then, perhaps, is 
one very good reason why we have 
‘come to be regarded as a “fascist” 
religion.’ But it is connected in its 
turn with another. It is surely 
quite untrue to say of Catholics, as 
a whole, that they do not dare to 
speak in Christ’s name, in the sense 
that fear of losing temporal secur- 
ity, as a Church, leads them to con- 
scious cowardice and betrayal. The 
issue is far less simple, to say the 
least, than Mr. Murry makes it. The 
Church is a society; its primary 
aim, the bringing of God to men, de- 
mands at least a minimum of or- 
ganisation; the Church, then, must 
necessarily be ready to make end- 
less sacrifices to secure its contin- 
ued existence as a society. But of 
course that cannot mean, ever, the 
sacrifice of truth, of the faith, of the 
spirit of Christ. We should, if we 
believed passionately enough in the 
Eucharist, be ready to return in- 
definitely to the catacombs rather 
than compromise the purity and 
fullness of truth. It may or may 
not be true that the Church is at 
times a vested interest, ready to be 
silent rather than jeopardise its po- 




















sition; it may or may not be true 
that, for example, the “one concern 
of the eighteenth-century Church 
was not to yield an iota of its own 
privilege and possessions.” What is 
so often missed by the Church’s 
critics is the fact that this policy of 
apparently pure worldliness may 
very well be, in fact, the fruit sim- 
ply of a determination at all costs 
to see that the common folk shall 
be able to receive the sacraments; 
shall have priests, and therefore 
seminaries; shall have the Church’s 
training, and therefore Christian 
schools; shall have the liturgy, and 
therefore a material church, a place 
of worship. But— and this is the 
point towards which these consid- 
erations have been tending — we 
have to ask ourselves now whether 
this very concentration on, and de- 
votion to, the Church’s cause may 
not be in certain circumstances, an 
unconscious betrayal. “Some put 
their trust in chariots and horses; 
but we shall invoke the name of the 
Lord.” We tend, inevitably, to 
think materialistically. We tend to 
put our trust, uncritically, in mate- 
rial things; and we tend to forget 
the terrible importance of purity of 
means. But this is the essence of 
Fascism. 

It is not that we should attempt 
to despise the material: we should 
be manichees, not Christians, if we 
did. The idea of the spiritual util- 
ising and sanctifying the material 
is implicit in the Incarnation itself. 
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But if we say, This is the force to 
which we should give our alleg- 
iance, for it is out to protect estab- 
lished religion; and if we are con- 
tent to go no further than that; then 
we are indeed risking a betrayal of 


Christ by the Christians. That is 
the lesson that Maritain has strug- 
gled so hard to bring home to us in 
recent years; . .. it is the lesson 
of the folly and scandal of the 
Cross.... It may be that the days 
of western Christendom are num- 
bered. But there is plenty of reason 
to think the opposite. There is rea- 
son to rejoice when we think of the 
great renaissance among Catholics 
typified by the rise and spread of 
the J. O. C.; or of the tremendous 
force of fidelity and devotion to the 
Church, the Bride of Christ, all over 
the world; of the hard and patient 
labour of those who are determined 
that the business of preparing for a 
real peace shall not be left to the 
lonely voice of the papacy, and that 
we shall not fail to achieve a Chris- 
tian social programme for want of 
trying. None the less, the aliena- 
tion of the masses from Christ, and 
our share of responsibility for it, is 
too obvious to be forgotten; and we 
shall not remedy this state of affairs 
unless we shed every shred of self- 
complacency and begin once again 
in humility to learn the lesson of 
love, the lesson of brotherhood, the 
lesson of Christ. 


—Geratp Vann, O.P., in Blackfriars (Ox- 
ford), March. 





Recent Events 


Tue Pope’s EAsTerR MESSAGE 


Pore Pius XII. broadcast his an- 
nual Easter message from his pri- 
vate library in the Vatican, instead 
of as usual from the balcony at St. 
Peter’s. He began his moving and 
eloquent address in the joyful spirit 
of Easter Morn, but soon adverted 
to the intermingling note of distress 
caused by the lack of peace among 
nations. He called upon all bellig- 
erents to show some feeling of char- 
ity for the sufferings of civilian pop- 
ulations and beseeched them to 
abstain from the use of still more 
homicidal instruments of warfare. 
Thanking the Catholics of the entire 
world for their response to his call 
for prayer and sacrifice for peace, 
he urged thern to redouble their 
prayerful vigilance. He said that 
while with consciousness of watch- 


ful impartiality of spirit, he had left 
nothing undone or untried to 
shorten the conflict, he yet saw little 
likelihood of a just peace. He spoke 
words of comfort to prisoners of 
war, to the refugees and the dispos- 
sessed, urging them to hold fast to 


their faith in Christ. Admonishing 
rulers in occupied territories to deal 
justly and humanely with con- 
quered peoples, he reminded them 
that upon the manner in which they 
deal with those whom the fortunes 
of war put into their hands “may 
depend the blessing or curse of God 
upon your own fatherland.” Re- 
ferring to the generally secret, but 
at times public, martyrdom to 
which the followers of Christ today 
are exposed in many lands, as a 


veritable encyclopedia of annals of 
heroic sacrifice, he reminded them 
that like the early Christians they 
are stamped with the seal of suffer- 
ing for Christ, “a sign no less of suf- 
fering than of glory.” His words 
were those of a true Father compas- 
sionating the intense grief of his 
children. 
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AWARD TO WILLIAM THOMAS WALSH 


THE annual award given by the 
University of Notre Dame to a dis- 
tinguished member of the Catholic 
laity on Laetare Sunday, was be- 
stowed this year on William Thom- 
as Walsh, educator and author, and 
for the past fifteen years, a frequent 
contributor to THe CATHOLIC Wor LD. 

In announcing the selection of 
Dr. Walsh, Very Rev. J. Hugh 
O’Donnell, president of the Univer- 
sity, said: “Like John Gilmary 
Shea, recipient of the first Laetare 
Medal in 1883, Dr. William Thomas 
Walsh has distinguished himself as 
an author, chiefly in the field of 
history. His genius for making the 
past live again has always been 
controlled by a scholarly devotion 
to truth. Because of Dr. Walsh’s 
unusual achievements as a Catholic 
educator and author, the University 
of Notre Dame honors him with the 
Laetare Medal for 1941.” 

During the last ten years, Dr. 
Walsh has produced several works, 
notably his Isabella of Spain and 
Philip I1., which have gained dis- 
tinction for him in a field too little 
cultivated by Catholic scholars. He 
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began his literary career while still 
an undergraduate at Yale, as a 
newspaper reporter, serving later on 
the editorial staffs of several well 
known dailies in his native Con- 
necticut and in Philadelphia. He 
then turned to academic pursuits, 
taught for a year in the Hartford 
high schools, and in 1919 became 
head of the English department in 
the Roxbury School, Cheshire, 
Conn., leaving there in 1933 to go to 
his present post as professor of 
English at Manhattanville College 
of the Sacred Heart. 

It is not only in the historical field 
that Dr. Walsh has gained emi- 
nence. He is a gifted poet and pub- 
lished a collection of his verse in 
1939. He is also the author of a 
Passion play, Silver Shekels, and of 
a novel, Out of the Whirlwind, and 
he is at present at work on a life of 
St. Teresa of Avila. 

One of Dr. Walsh’s four daugh- 
ters is a Sister of Mercy, another, a 
poet in her own right. A represen- 
tative Catholic in every aspect of 
his life as well as a conscientious, 
painstaking scholar and brilliant 
littérateur, he is well worthy of the 
unsought honor which has come to 
him. 


— 
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CONGRESS OF THE CATHOLIC POETRY 
SOCIETY OF AMERICA 


TueE Catholic Poetry Society of 
America celebrated its Tenth Anni- 
versary by holding a Congress on 
Poetry at Fordham University on 
Sunday, April 27th. A very inter- 
esting program was opened by a 
Solemn High Mass at which the 
Most Rev. Stephen J. Donahue pre- 
sided and which was celebrated by 
Rev. Alfred J. Barrett, S.J., chaplain 
of the Society, assisted by the Very 
Rev. Gerald Fitzgerald, C.S.C., and 


the Very Rev. Urban Adelman, 
O.F.M. The sermon was preached 
by the Most Rev. John Mark Gan- 
non, D.D., Bishop of Erie and Chair- 
man of the Department of the Press 
of the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference. At the luncheon which 
followed, the Very Rev. Robert I. 
Gannon, S.J., President of Fordham 
University, and through whose 
courtesy its facilities were made 
available to the Society, was the 
principal speaker. Later in the day 
there were four discussion panels 
on the different aspects of poetry, 
led respectively by Sister Mary St. 
Virginia, B.V.M., of Mundelein Col- 
lege, A. M. Sullivan, Tom Boggs and 
Dr. Amos Niven Wilder, of Andover 
Newton Theological School, author 
of The Spiritual Aspects of the New 
Poetry. Rev. Francis X. Talbot, 
S.J., founder of the Poetry Society 
presided at the closing Assembly 
which was addressed in turn by 
Daniel Sargent, Allen Tate, and Rev. 
Philip Furlong, Ph.D., the last rep- 
resenting His Excellency, the Arch- 
bishop of New York. 


tin 
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NATIONAL CATHOLIC COMMUNITY 
SERVICE 


THE last World War brought into 
being the National Catholic War 
Council which later developed into 
the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference. Now with this country 
arming and training a million young 
men the bishops of the country felt 
that a concerted effort must be 
made to serve the Catholics not 
only in the Army and Navy but 
those crowding into the defense in- 
dustry centers. The National Cath- 
olic Community Service was organ- 
ized to provide this Catholic care. 
It is the Catholic agency in the 
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group of six which constitutes the 
United Organizations for Defense. 
Other affiliates are the Y. M. C. A., 
Y. W. C. A., the Salvation Army, 
the Jewish Welfare Board and the 
Travelers’ Aid. Members of the 
hierarchy who are serving as its 
governing board include the Most 
Rev. Edward Mooney, Archbishop 
of Detroit, the Most Rev. Francis J. 
Spellman, Archbishop of New York, 
the Most Rev. John A. Duffy, Bishop 
of Buffalo, and the Most Rev. John 
F. O’Hara, C.S.C., Military Delegate. 

The members of the executive 
committee of the organization are: 
the Rev. Bryan J. McEntegart of 
New York, president of the Na- 
tional Conference of Catholic Chari- 
ties; Luke E. Hart, of St. Louis, 
Supreme Advocate of the Knights 
of Columbus; Francis P. Matthews, 
of Omaha, Supreme Knight of the 
Knights of Columbus, committee 
chairman; Dr. Franklin Dunham, 
of New York, executive director, 
who will be on leave from the 
National Broadcasting Company for 
the duration of the nation’s pres- 
ent defense effort; Miss Mary G. 
Hawks, former president of the Na- 
tional Council of Catholic Women, 
assistant executive director; and 
the Rev. Howard J. Carroll, assist- 
ant general secretary, N. C. W. C., 
Washington, D. C. 

To aid in the growing volume of 
work for men in service, Arch- 
bishop Spellman appointed the 
Right Rev. Msgr. Francis W. Walsh, 
Vicar-Delegate to assist Bishop 
O’Hara whose duties require that he 
constantly visit the various and 
widely scattered Army and Navy 
posts throughout the country. 
Msgr. Walsh is pastor of the Church 
of St. Gabriel in Riverdale, N. Y., 
and he is also president of the Col- 
lege of New Rochelle. 


Tue War Front WIDENS 


On March 25th, a hard pressed 
Yugoslav government, against the 
wishes of a majority of the 16,000,- 
000 Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes, 
signed up with the Axis powers. 
Two days later, a sudden coup put 
into power at Belgrade an anti-Axis 
regime, the Regent, Prince Paul, 
was deposed and the young King 
Peter took the royal power into his 
own hands. This brought German 
Blitzkrieg warfare into gallant 
Greece and Yugoslavia and the 
mechanized Nazi forces overran 
these countries, captured Saloniki, 
severed Yugoslav contact with 
Greece and took possession of Bel- 
grade, bringing to thirteen the num- 
ber of European capitals placed un- 
der German domination since 1936. 
Subsequent German attacks were 
reported to have been repulsed and 
the German drive to have slowed 
down under Yugoslav guerrilla tac- 
tics and British resistance in Greece. 

Soviet Russia and Japan in a 
four-point accord, signed on April 
13th in Moscow, agreed to remain 
neutral throughout any period dur- 
ing which either of the signatories 
was the “object of military action 
on the part of one or several pow- 
ers,” a pact with far-reaching con- 
sequences. 

On April 10th, the United States 
signed an agreement with the 
Danish Minister, acting “on behalf 
of the King of Denmark,” giving us 
the right to establish American air 
bases and other naval and military 
facilities on Greenland’s shores. The 
agreement was considered part of 
the Administration’s policy of keep- 
ing the Atlantic under joint Anglo- 
American control. Two days later 
the pact was declared null and void 
by the Nazi-controlled Danish For- 
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eign Office, and the Minister, Hen- 
rik de Kauffmann, was recalled. 
The State Department declined to 
recognize this action and Mr. de 
Kauffmann will remain in this 
country and uphold the pact. 
President Roosevelt by procla- 
mation on April 11th reopened to 
American shipping the Red Sea and 
the Gulf of Aden, areas originally 
barred by proclamation of a narrow 
combat zone from the eastern tip of 
Africa to the Arabian coast. Under 
the new order, American vessels 
will be able to carry supplies for 
non - belligerent countries to the 
southern mouth of the canal. 
Washington circles called this “a 
short-of-convoy” move. 


<i 
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CATHOLIC ASSOCIATION FOR 
INTERNATIONAL PEACE 


THE responsibility of the United 
States in helping to bring about a 
just peace was the theme of the 
fifteenth annual Conference of the 
Catholic Association for Interna- 
tional Peace, held at Trinity College, 
Washington, D. C., April 14th and 
15th. On Wednesday, the 16th, the 
discussions were continued by the 
Regional Catholic Student Peace 
Federations, also at the College. 

The meeting was opened at a 
luncheon on Monday at which a 
paper by Dr. John L. McMahon, 
president of the Association, on 
“The Church in the Present World 
Crisis,” was read. Dr. McMahon 
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was not present because of illness. 
The discussion session following, 
on “America’s Relation to Present 
Wars and Future Peace,” was led 
by the Rev. R. A. McGowan, as- 
sistant Director of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference Social 
Action Department. Dr. Robert Pol- 
lock, of the Philosophy Department 
of Fordham University continued 
on “Functions of a United Europe” 
at which a model international 
“Bill of Rights” was proposed by 
the Rev. Wilfrid Parsons, S.J., Pro- 
fessor of Sociology at the Catholic 
University of America. 

Speakers at the Pan-American 
luncheon on Tuesday included Wil- 
liam F. Montavon, director of the 
Legal Department of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference and 
recently appointed a member of the 
Advisory Policy Committee of Com- 
mercial and Cultural Relations be- 
tween the American Republics, 
whose topic was “Catholic Inter- 
American Co-operation,” and Dr. 
Charles F. Fenwick, member of the 
Inter-American Neutrality Commit- 
tee, who spoke on “Inter-American 
Relations.” 

Representatives from at least fifty 
colleges attended the Student Fed- 
erations meeting, the general theme 
of which was “America’s Peace 
Aims,” based on Pope Pius XII’s 
five conditions for a just peace. 
The Rev. John LaFarge, S.J., ad- 
dressed the delegates, stressing the 
“New Spirit in International Rela- 
tions.” 





Our Contributors 


“ARABS OF THE ASPHALT” ‘is the 
work of a new contributor, Jonn J. 
Murray, Jr., now “grubbing about 
in San Francisco’s ‘Skid Row’ with 
the title of Social Worker for that 
city’s Public Welfare Department, 
but actually sopping up plots, and 
background and a touch of human- 
ity, unfortunate and undesirable.” 
Mr. Murray holds his A.B. from the 
University of San Francisco and 
writes for numerous syndicates and 
newspapers. With a collaborator 
he is working on one book, and has 
plans laid out for another,—an en- 
tirely different treatment of the life 
of Christ,—in both of which the 
publishers are interested. 


Mary E. L. (Mrs. JoHN) HEN- 
NIGAN will be remembered for 
.her first contribution in January, 
1939, “The English Are So Re- 
served!” Then we learned that she 
is a B.A. of the University of Chi- 
cago, much traveled, and a spas- 
modic writer whose work has ap- 
peared in The Atlantic Monthly, the 
Rotarian, Columbia and the Ave 
Maria. That she loves Ireland “be- 
yond words,” one might gather 
from her “Protecting Kathleen.” 
Mrs. Hennigan lives in Crystal 
Lake, a suburb of Chicago. 


WE are happy to have the prom- 
ised “Nehru and Indian National- 
ism” from the pen of one so excep- 
tionally well informed on the Indian 
situation as Mr. Ratcliffe. He was 
editor of a London evening paper, 
The Echo, before going to India to 
edit the leading English daily in 


Calcutta, The Statesman. During 
the past thirty years, he has written 
much in English newspapers and 
periodicals, especially on Indian 
and American affairs, lecturing also 
in the Extension Department of the 
University of London. Mr. Ratcliffe 
was the New York representative of 
The Manchester Guardian in 1920- 
1921, and since then has been con- 
nected in turn with The New States- 
man and The Spectator. An annual 
visitor to the United States as news- 
paper correspondent for the past 
twenty-five years, he has a longer 
continuous record on the American 
lecture platform than any Euro- 
pean speaker of this generation. 


AN eagerly anticipated article 
is Part II. of Josepn J. REILLY’s 
“Some Immortal Letters,” which 
certainly prove the editor of A 
Treasury of the World’s Great Let- 
ters, to have been caught napping, 


to say the least. We wish that Dr. 
Reilly would publish a collection of 
his own, as in the remarkable selec- 
tion he has given us he has felt no 
dearth of material, but rather an 
embarras de richesse. 


WHEN the Easter rebellion broke 
out in Dublin in 1916, THomas F. 
DoYLE was a mere schoolboy, but 
as he lived only a block away from 
the General Post Office where 
Pearse was in command and wit- 
nessed some of the tragedies of that 
week, it is still vivid in his mind. 
He writes that “a next door neigh- 
bor of ours, who had survived the 
sinking of the Lusitania was killed 
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instantly by a stray bullet as he 
leaned out of a window. I am 
afraid there were many of us who 
misjudged and condemned the Vol- 
unteers when they dared to raise 
the Irish flag in the Irish capital. 
But Pearse was right both in pre- 
dicting this unfavorable reaction 
and in foreseeing that one day the 
people would see the meaning of 
what he tried to do.” And that sin- 
cere and heroic patriotism, codte 
que cottte is why “Ireland Remem- 
bers Pearse.” 


ALTHOUGH C, F. GREEVES-CARPEN- 
TER’s “Tulip Time Comes to Michi- 
gan” is the first of his work to 
appear in our pages, his name is 
widely known to readers of garden- 
ing, home and trade publications. 
Born in England, he went while 
quite young to the Orient, living in 
China and Japan, from which lat- 
ter country he volunteered for the 
last World War and served for two 
years with the Royal Engineers. 
After demobilization he took up 
writing as a means of livelihood, 
and traveled around the world in 
search of background and material. 
Next to writing, horticulture has al- 
ways been his chief hobby; he 
makes his home now in New York. 


MICHAEL F. MoLoney’s “What of 
Our Heritage?” gives us food for 
serious thought. We would recom- 
mend it particularly to our Catho- 
lic college students. The author, 
who gave us his first contribution 
last November, is an instructor in 
English at Wright City Junior Col- 
lege, Chicago. He got his doctor’s 
degree at the University of Illinois 
and we are looking forward to the 
early publication of his dissertation 
on John Donne: the Flight from 
Medievalism. 


OUR CONTRIBUTORS 
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ELIZABETH ANN CHRISTMAN has a 
versatile pen, for she has hitherto 
given us essays and poems, and now 
comes a short story, “A Bunch of 
Violets.” Miss Christman lives in ° 
Webster Groves, Mo., and not so 
many years ago graduated cum 
laude from Webster College there. 


An authentic statement of how 
the colored people look upon Na- 
tive Son, both book and play, is 
what THEOPHILUS LEWIS gives us 
in “The Saga of Bigger Thomas.” 
Mr. Lewis was born in Baltimore 
and after graduation from gram- 
mar school became a jack-of-all- 
trades until he joined the A.E.F. in 
the first World War and served 
overseas for seven months. He is 
at present employed by the Fed- 
eral Government and lives in 
Jamaica, L. I. His writing has 
been done on the side, but he is on 
the staff of or a contributor to a 
number of Negro periodicals, has 
a monthly article in The Interracial 
Review and writes for America, 
The Sign and The Commonweal. 
We welcome him to THE CATHOLIC 
WORLD. 


CATHOLIC interest is widespread 
in the new translation of the New 
Testament, but the press reports to 
date have made some of us think 
that we would prefer to stick to the 
old. Therefore we are glad to pre- 
sent “The Revision of the New Tes- 
tament” by Rev. JoHn DouGHERTY, 
Professor of Sacred Scripture at 
Immaculate Conception Seminary 
in Darlington, N. J., and Rev. J. P. 
CHRISTOPHER, PuH.D., Professor of 
Classical Languages in the same 
seminary, formerly Professor of 
Latin at the Catholic University, 
and the English Editor of the New 
Translation. 
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It is a solace in these days of dis- 
integration to know of efforts such 
as the Rev. Jomn F. Cronin, S.S., 
Pu.D., writes of in “Wet Dynamite,” 
to meet one of the crying needs 
of the times, that of Catholic lay 
leadership. One wonders why, con- 
sidering our traditions and our 
numbers, we have been so long 
supine followers rather than confi- 
dent leaders. Dr. Cronin’s director- 
ship of the new Institute presages 
its success; an authority in his field, 
he has been Professor of Economics 
at St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore, 
since 1933, and is the author of 
Economics and Society and of many 
pamphlets and magazine articles of 
economic interest. 


ANOTHER heartening document is 
Rev. Jonn J. McManon’s “Buffalo 
Is on the Air,” with its record of 
the splendid radio work being done 


in the Diocese of Buffalo with the 
encouragement of its farsighted 
Ordinary, Most Rev. John A. Duffy, 
* D.D. Father McMahon is in charge 
of the Radio Division of the Bureau 
of Information and is stationed at 
the Basilica of Our Lady in Lacka- 
wanna. He is also the Director of 
the diocesan St. Vincent de Paul 
Society. 


Poets: Sister M. St. CLEMENT'S 
beautiful “War Mother’s Dirge” 
makes us regret that she is a busy 
teacher in St. Joseph’s Academy, 
Des Moines, who only “once in a 
rare blue moon finds time to write 
a little just for fun.” Hers is a 
rare gift demanding cultivation. 
“Memory” is the work of a student 
in his junior year at the University 
of Notre Dame, J. QuEeNTIN O’Con- 
NELL, and augurs well indeed for 
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his future success. Mrs. ETHe 
BARNETT DE Vito (“Renewal”), a 
third new poet this month, has been 
writing verse since she was about 
six, but it was only three years ago 
that, surreptitiously, her husband 
attempted to publish some of it,— 
and with instant success. It has 
already appeared in the Ave Maria, 
Extension, Catholic Woman's 
World, Saturday Evening Post, 
Good Housekeeping, American Mer- 
cury, ete. Mrs. de Vito lives in 
Dedham, Mass. We have accept- 
ed a greater percentage of the 
many poems MOTHER ST. JEROME 
(“A Fugue’), one of the our oldest 
contributors, has sent us through 
the years, than of any other per- 
son’s because of their compelling 
beauty. She is still at the convent 
of her order in Birmingham, 
anxious for the safety of other Con- 
vents of the Retreat throughout 
Europe, and fearing for her own. 
Sister Maris STexa of the College 
of St. Catherine, St. Paul, Minn., 
sends us the delicate “Seasonal.” 
Readers of Mary Ellen Chase’s A 
Goodly Heritage will remember her 
tribute to Sister Maris Stella and 
her hope that “her sonnets are 
familiar to those who watch the 
destinies of modern poetry.” EpitH 
CuiirtTon’s graceful “Song” comes to 
us from far-off Seattle. The author, 
new in our pages, is a contributor to 
The Ave Maria. Another distant 
poet, Mrs. KATHRINE H. WILLIAMS 
(“As If It Were Too Little!”), is 
from San Antonio, Tex. She is also 
new to us, but has been widely 
published in such dissimilar maga- 
zines as The Ave Maria, The Coun- 
try Gentleman, the Christian Advo- 
cate, John Martin’s Book, America, 
etc. 
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New Books 


Mountain Meadow. By John Buchan (Lord Tweedsmuir).—H. M. Pulham, 
Esquire. By John P. Marquand.—In This Our Life. By Ellen Glasgow.—The 
Giant Joshua. By Maurine Whipple.—The Redemption of Democracy. By Her- 
mann Rauschning.—Where Do We Go From Here? By Harold J. Laski.—Eng- 
land’s Hour. By Vera Brittain.—The Foreign Policy of Thomas F. Bayard. By 
Charles Callan Tansill.—The Silence of the Sea and Other Essays. By Hilaire 
Belloc.—The C.S.S.S.: The Quest and Goal of the Founder, the Right Rev. William 
McGarvey. By Rev. William L. Hayward.—New Zealand Poems. By Eileen 
Duggan.—The Glass-Blower and Other Poems. By Jan Struther.—Daily Life in 


Ancient Rome. By Jéréme Carcopino. 
Notices. 


Mountain Meadow. By John Buchan 
(Lord Tweedsmuir). Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $2.50. 

It is not without reason that so 
much of the world’s great literature 
is concerned with the subject of 
quest, with far travel, arduous en- 
deavor, beneath the unaverted gaze 
of the bright eyes of danger. The 
Golden Fleece, the Holy Grail, the 
the baths of all the western stars, 
they have all been the goal of hu- 
man journeying and they are all 
symbolic,—beneath such actualities 
as they have,—of an unslaked 
thirst, an insatiate hunger of the 
human spirit, sparks of whose 
splendor they have infused into the 
books of which they are the theme. 
This is true even of those that deal 
only with physical adventure, since 
that involves qualities which dem- 
onstrate the spiritual nature of the 
adventurer and assert his kinship 
with those whose quest is wholly of 
the spirit. 

I must confess that before I read 
Mountain Meadow I knew John 
Buchan directly only through that 
thrilling mystery story, The Thirty- 
nine Steps, and by hearsay as the 
author of a lengthy list of novels 
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and historical works. I thought of 
him as a combination of Scott and 
Stevenson, and consequently was 
quite unprepared for the quality of 
this, his last book. An introductory 
essay by Mr. Howard Swiggett en- 
ables the reader to fit Mountain 
Meadow into the sequence of 
Buchan’s works, especially the nov- 
els concerned with the lives and 
adventures of Richard Hannay and 
his friends. Mr. Swiggett under- 
takes to identify several of Buchan’s 
characters with certain of his per- 
sonal friends, but even though the 
suggestion is not made it is impos- 
sible not to identify Sir Edward 
Leithen, as he appears in this book, 
with Buchan himself, and conse- 
quently to find the story charged 
with almost sacred implications. 
Mountain Meadow is an adventure 
story, a tale of far-ranging travel, 
of almost superhuman endurance 
and achievement which, especially 
in the hands of one so dowered with 
the Celtic gift of story - telling, 
means a book of engrossing inter- 
est. It is a story of quest, too, of a 
quest that at first seems wholly im- 
probable and unreal, for it requires 
us to believe that Leithen, success- 
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ful lawyer, cabinet member, sports- 
man, in the knowledge recently im- 
parted by his physician that he is 
far gone with tuberculosis, with at 
most a year to live, decides to spend 
some part of that year in search of 
a vanished American financier 
named Galliard, whom he has never 
seen, realizing that if he dies in so 
doing he will at least have died on 
his feet. It seems an unlikely sit- 
uation, but behavior in such a situa- 
tion being unpredictable, there 
seems no warrant for refusing to 
accept it. 

Having done so, we get adven- 
ture aplenty, for Leithen, discover- 
ing that Galliard is of Canadian 
birth, acts on the hunch that he has 
left the artificialities of New York 
for the simplicities of the place of 
his origin, and follows him north- 
ward. The quest is now on in ear- 
nest, for Leithen consisting in the 
search for Galliard, for Galliard in 
the recovery of the forsaken faith 
of his childhood and what seems to 
him a lost integrity, for Lew Frizel, 
the half-breed who has been Gal- 
liard’s guide, in the insane search 
for a river in the secret regions of 
the mysterious north. That they 
are all successful almost goes with- 
out saying. This is not to dismiss 
the book as obvious, for if it had no 
merits beyond the descriptions of 
those vast and terrible regions that 
“looked as if here the Demiurge 
had let His creative vigour slacken 
and ebb into nothingness,” with 
their appalling and unremittent 
cold, if it gave us nothing beyond 
the display of hardihood and physi- 
cal endeavor in the face of almost 
superhuman odds, it would still be 
magnificent reading. But it is much 
more, so much more that I found it 
unforgettably impressive, especially 
in the light of the evidence that this 
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is to a great extent Buchan’s own 
story—at least the end of his story. 

For Edward Leithen finds God 
and, what is even more amazing, 
he finds Him almost literally with- 
in the Catholic Church. He has 
already undergone a considerable 
transformation, both physical and 
spiritual, as a result of his expedi- 
tion into the Northern wilds. He 
is in process of recovering his 
health and has added a knowledge 
of the mercy of God to his life-long 
perception of His power (“Surely, 
surely, behind the reign of law and 
the coercion of power there was a 
deep purpose of mercy”), when he 
receives a message from a mission- 
ary priest asking his assistance in 
rousing the Indians under his care 
from the deadly torpor, part of the 
Northern curse, that has befallen 
them. In the knowledge, this time 
that by so doing he will shorten his 
days, he accepts, works side by side 
with the priest, a slightly sketched 
but memorable figure, and having 
accomplished his purpose, dies. To 
attempt a summary of these final 
pages would be to mar their beauty 
and impair their lofty significance. 
There is nothing sentimental about 
the picture they present of a noble 
and tranquil death. Leithen does 
not die in the Church, but we who 
live in it can accept without hesita- 
tion the final pronouncement ut- 
tered by the missionary, Father Du- 
plessis: “Though not of the Church 
I do not hesitate to say that he was 
of the Faith. . . . He had always 
bowed himself before the awful 
majesty of God. Now his experi- 
ence was that of the Church in the 
thirteenth century when they found 
the Blessed Virgin a gentle medi- 
atrix between mortal and divine.” 

This was Leithen, but was it 
Buchan, too? Surely, it was by 
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something more than the novelist’s 
gift that he came to such an under- 
standing of Galliard’s need to re- 
turn to the faith of his fathers, that 
he drew such a noble figure of the 
priesthood in Father Duplessis, 
that he displayed such a grasp and 
love of Catholic doctrine and prac- 
tice. All of which compels us to 
say of Buchan what the priest said 
of Leithen: “In his last hours he 
found not peace only but beati- 
tude.” For that was the object of 
his questing soul. B. M. K. 


H. M. Pulham, Esquire. By John P. 
Marquand. Boston: Little, Brown 
& Co. $2.50. 

In This Our Life. By Ellen Glas- 
gow. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
& Co. $2.50. 

The theme of both these books is 
the same, social deterioration and 
decay, but the treatment is so dif- 
ferent that the fact of that similar- 
ity may not be at once apparent. 
That the social decline depicted has 
been preceded and accompanied by 
a measure of religious decline and 
moral degeneration may not become 
apparent at all save to those who 
are interested in matters of cause 
and effect, but they will find in both 
novels plenty of support for their 
belief in a relationship between the 
two. 

The hero of Mr. Marquand’s book 
is a Bostonian, a product of the 
genteel tradition, intended obvious- 
ly as an average specimen of his 
type, a kind of Babbitt who attended 
private school and Harvard rather 
than the public institutions that 
were the Alma Mater of his proto- 
type. As most readers are aware, 
Mr. Marquand can be as satirical as 
Mr. Sinclair Lewis, but his satire is 
less acid and in this book it seems 
to be slightly tinged with pathos. 
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There is little of it in his portrayal 
of Harry Pulham, through whose 
ingenuous eyes we see such highly 
satirized figures as Bo-jo Brown 
anc the men in the New York ad- 
vertising agency where Pulham 
works after the World War. Asa 
matter of fact, it is sometimes diffi- 
cult to understand how a man who 
sees so much can notice so little, 
but Pulham’s ingenuousness is his 
most engaging quality. 

The book is his story, set down by 
himself in the realization of how lit- 
tle of it can appear in the class book 
under preparation for the approach- 
ing twenty-fifth anniversary of 
graduation. How does he contrive 
for example to be so completely un- 
aware of his wife’s infidelity and his 
friend’s treachery, when the read- 
er’s awareness results from his re- 
cording of evidence whose signifi- 
cance never seems to dawn upon 
him? This obtuseness, however, is 
of a piece with the general decency 
of the man, a decency of character 
and outlook inherited, one gathers, 
from upright, God-fearing if some- 
what stodgy forebears, and main- 
tained, save for a lapse before mar- 
riage, throughout the years whose 
history is set forth in this book. He 
is a blundering, bewildered man, 
but he is good, one sometimes won- 
ders why, since a rational basis for 
such conduct seems to have formed 
no part of his education, either at 
home or at school. The closest he 
ever comes to grappling with such 
matters is found in his description 
of his journey to his father’s death- 
bed, accompanied by his friend, 
Bill. “Bill, I said, do you believe in 
God?” and then he adds patheti- 
cally, “I asked him because I had 
been thinking a good deal about 
God and about prayer and diyine 
mercy. I had been wondering if 
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humbly I could make some sort 
of appeal to God.” 

There is no satire here. Whether 
Mr. Marquand intended it so or not, 
this scene supplies a stark and ter- 
rible explanation of the conditions 
he has been satirizing, even though 
as described here these conditions 
affect only a small section of a 
small class. It explains Pulham’s 
own half apprehended misery, 
which consists in the fact that he 
and his generation have lost all 
sense of the supernatural, have lost 
their faith in God, although as typi- 
fied by Pulham, they have not lost 
their conscious need of Him. 


Miss Glasgow’s book contains an 
even slighter but no less telling clue 
to what is wrong, and In This Our 
Life everything is desperately and 
catastrophically wrong. The scene 
is Tidewater Virginia and the story 
concerns the members of a once 
prosperous and socially prominent 
family, now fallen into impoverish- 
ment and moral decline. Again one 
figure stands out as representative 
of some sort of dimly apprehended 
moral order, the figure of Asa Tim- 
berlake, who has taken refuge in 
a shell of ironic amusement from 
the hardships of his lot, which in- 
elude not only his genteel poverty, 
but his unloved and unlovable wife, 
Lavinia, and his daughters, Roy and 
Stanley. He suffers with Roy be- 
cause of the tragedies brought about 
by her sister, a veritable demon of 
selfishness. But even Asa reaches a 
point where, as he puts it, he gets 
“fed up on pity.” It is Uncle Wil- 
liam who supplies the clue to all the 
wretchedness, which he says is due 
to the fact that the younger genera- 
tion has no religion, but coming as 
it does from a consummate hypo- 
crite this is no clue at all. 


In This Our Life is a highly sen- 
sational, even melodramatic book, 
concerned, when all is said, with a 
problem that has engaged the 
minds of men throughout the cen- 
turies, the problem of human mis- 
ery. It makes no attempt, however, 
to grapple with the problem, much 
less to suggest a solution, which is 
the only warrant for introducing 
the subject at all. The prevalence 
of suffering, the existence of evil, 
are facts too obvious to require 
demonstration in a book. What is 
called for is a novelist capable of 
coping with those facts, of probing 
the depths of the human heart in 
terms of the heights from which it 
has declined, “damned with drink 
of immortality.” B. M. K. 
The Giant Joshua. By Maurine 

Whipple. Boston: Houghton Mif- 

flin Co. $2.75. 

One of the strangest sects born 
of Luther’s theory of private judg- 
ment is the Church of the Latter 
Day Saints, popularly known as 
Mormonism. It was founded at 
Fayette, N. Y., in 1830, by Joseph 
Smith, who based his preposterous 
claims as a prophet upon the Book 
of Mormon, which had been en- 
graved on golden plates (sic) and 
hidden in a hill between Palmyra 
and Manchester, N. Y. Driven out 
of New York, Ohio, Missouri and 
Illinois, the Mormons finally settled 
in Utah in 1847 under the leader- 
ship of Brigham Young. 

The Mormons have figured in 
many a history, but they first ap- 
peared in fiction last year in Var- 
dis Fisher’s novel, Children of God. 
She dealt with the early days of 
Mormonism, when it had to fight its 
way from state to state against out- 
bursts of mob violence. Maurine 
Whipple’s book takes its title from 
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the Utah cactus, the Giant Joshua, 
and deals with the founding of the 
Dixie mission in southern Utah, or- 
dered from Salt Lake City by Brig- 
ham Young. 

We read the book as a matter of 
duty, but found it too long drawn 
out, and overburdened with obstet- 
rics and the women’s quarrels in- 
cident to the polygamy of the six- 
ties. As pioneers the men worked 
hard to bring out their crops of 
wheat and cotton, to dam the 
waters of their turbulent river, and 
to build their homes and their giant 
tabernacle. But whether or not the 
author intended to write an anti- 
Mormon novel, she has certainly 
succeeded in giving us a bitter in- 
dictment of Mormonism’s fanati- 
cism and lust. The heroine, Clory 
Agatha, a girl of seventeen, is 
“sealed” to her guardian, the stern, 
fanatical Abijah, and suffers untold 
misery as his third wife. She ought 
to have married his son, Freeborn, 
but no choice was given her. The 
sanctity of the Latter Day saints, 
while often on the lips of these pio- 
neers, is non-existent in the pages 
of this tiresome novel. B. L. C. 


The Redemption of Democracy. By 
Hermann Rauschning. New York: 
Alliance Book Corporation. $3.00. 

Where Do We Go From Here? By 


Harold J. Laski. New York: The 

Viking Press. $1.75. 

Hermann Rauschning wrote one 
sound book: The Revolution of 
Nihilism. In the Voice of Destruc- 
tion he repeated himself vehement- 
ly with a wealth of editorial com- 
ment. His dialogues with Adolf 
Hitler are an interesting footnote 
on the Fuehrer’s Mein Kampf. Now 
the former president of the Danzig 
Free State seeks to sketch the out- 
lines of a new democratic order, 
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based on Anglo-Saxon hegemony, 
that can compete with the dynamics 
of the Nazi attempt at world domi- 
nation. Although acknowledging 
that there is no substantial paral- 
lelism between the National Social- 
ist movement and the French Revo- 
lution, Mr. Rauschning points out 
that both draw strength from their 
opposition to an ancien régime. 
Nazism poses as “the force of the 
new and young in contrast to the 
inert, the old, the sterile.” The 
English-speaking peoples will not 
emerge victorious from the struggle, 
suggests the author, unless they are 
inspired by ideals “not merely equal 
but superior in force of will, ethical 
standards and clear conception.” 

Hermann Rauschning is correct 
in associating the totalitarian mon- 
ster with the Leviathan of Thomas 
Hobbes. This statolatry is a far 
cry from the Christian social guilds 
of the Middle Ages. Today, each 
modern state is in a condition of 
total mobilization. This spells ruin 
for the people in the form of a high- 
ly centralized bureaucracy, militar- 
ism, a succession of wars and bank- 
ruptcy, moral and material. To de- 
spiritualize the masses is to pave 
the way for slavery. One looks in 
vain for the role of religion in this 
Leftist program for the resurrec- 
tion of democratic government. A 
hatred of Hitlerism, which all 
Americans understand, and an ad- 
miration for British courage, con- 
spicuous on four continents, are not 
enough to inaugurate a new reign 
of Grace. 

This volume by an ex-ally of Hit- 
ler has one important value: it sug- 
gests the need for a frank statement 
of Britain’s war objectives in the 
social and economic order. It is 
true that men will not fight uni- 
versally for negative ends, even if 





the latter imply the defeat of a 
vicious foe. A march down “Glory 
Road” calls for a bright vision of 
the future. Until Winston Church- 
ill and Ernest Bevin produce a 
fresh-minted socio-economic consti- 
tution, this book by the one-time 
Gauleiter will sound like a testa- 
ment of faith without solid doc- 
trine. The redemption of democ- 
racy is not a matter of rhetoric. It 
demands spiritual re-creation and 
New Year’s promises that last for 
a lifetime. 


Mr. Harold J. Laski, the author of 
Where Do We Go From Here? un- 
derstands the above criticism. In 
the eyes of many Left Wing British 
groups, the Churchill government is 
“largely the old firm under a new 
name.” Labor and trade - union 


leaders are mobilized to energize 
the workers on behalf of a victory 
of privilege, —in return for minor 


concessions. But it should be noted 
that Dr. Laski’s social reform is al- 
most synonymous with a Soviet 
revolution in the British Empire. 
Otherwise, why should he intimate 
that Nicholas Kerensky would have 
proved a reactionary chieftain, “had 
not Lenin led the working - class 
forces to victory there”? Again and 
again, the author, a spokesman for 
the Marxist wing of the Labor 
Party, refers to the betrayal of 
France by Marshal Henri Philippe 
Pétain! Nor does Mr. Laski appear 
to have studied the confessions of 
numerous one-time Soviet agents 
in Leftist Spain. In short, his con- 
ception of democracy has streaks of 
agnosticism, Leninism and the 
world transformation inspired by 
the despot of the Kremlin. Can any 
reader of THe CaTHotic Wor p, 
familiar with the treachery of Josef 
Stalin, follow the logic of the fol- 
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lowing passage: “To co-operate with 
the masses in beginning now the 
revolution that has become neces- 
sary has immense advantages... . 
It mitigates the suspicions of our 
purposes that have so unnecessarily 
thrown away the support that was 
available from the Soviet Union.” 
The Socialist, Harold J. Laski, has 
ready the blue-prints for a better 
world: incorporation of the democ- 
racies in the Union of Socialist and 
Soviet Republics. The Soviet Con- 
stitution, one may add, invites just 
that development. J. F. T. 


England’s Hour. By Vera Brittain. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$2.50. 

Seldom does it fall to an author’s 
lot to mark three dramatic divisions 
in his own life with a widely read 
book for each period. Testament of 
Youth was an unforgettable revela- 
tion of coming to maturity amidst 
the agonies of War. Vera Brittain, 
herself typical of “the lost genera- 
tion,” survived the ordeal of a con- 
flict which robbed her of fiancé, 
brother and dear friends, and dur- 
ing which her grim nursing service 
in the danger zone bisected her aca- 
demic efforts at Oxford. That book 
was followed, in due course, by 
Testament of Friendship wherein 
two friends sought friendship for 
the world, as Vera Brittain and 
Winifred Holtby, in reaction from 
their war experiences, cried aloud, 
in a wilderness of complacent 
apathy, their plea for measures that 
would insure an enduring Peace. 

Now that the chaos has returned, 
it is, of course, too soon for a new 
testament, but in England’s Hour 
the author lends us her eyes that 
we may see what she sees in bombed 
England, and she lends us her heart 
that we too may suffer as an Eng- 
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lish mother, wife and neighbor 
must suffer in these devastating 
days. Yet never for a moment does 
the present stress dull her urgent 
awareness of far-flung future needs. 

Unlike most published impres- 
sions that come to us from over the 
sea, these sketches retain a sense of 
the gradual development of the 
situation as it has unfolded before 
the incredulous Briton. We there- 
by gain in perspective of the aver- 
age Englishman’s adaptation to the 
perils and upheaval of the Blitz- 
krieg. With a feminine flair for de- 
tail, Miss Brittain gives a particu- 
larly clear picture of the damage 
done in London, of the strange liv- 
ing conditions arising from popula- 
tion displacements, of some gener- 
ally unmentioned discomforts felt 
in the shelters, of transit difficulties 
and of the many other conditions 
abnormal to life in a civilized world, 
which have become common to the 
day’s program in England. Like 
all observers of the British morale 
she is filled with admiration for it. 
Unconsciously she adds to its lus- 
ter by letting us glimpse the agony 
she suffers through the wartime 
separation from her beloved chil- 
dren and husband and the inner 
terror which possesses her during 
air raids, all the while she is appar- 
ently following out the daily rou- 
tine with outward nonchalance. 

We Americans, whose freedom 
was bought by the reckless patriots 
of Valley Forge and maintained by 
the blood-drenched idealists of Get- 
tysburg,——- we must needs have a 
kindred feeling for these everyday 
people of Britain who stand firm in 
the rubble that was home and defy 
the swastikared bird of prey while 
they cherish a Freedom that springs 
from a source too deep for penetra- 
tion by a world of bombs. 
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To this steadfast courage Vera 
Brittain would add compassion and 
spiritual rebirth so that in the end 
“England’s hour may lead her from 
the power of darkness to the dawn 
of a new day.” Cc. A. 


The Foreign Policy of Thomas F. 
Bayard. By Charles Callan Tan- 
sill. New York: Fordham Uni- 
versity Press. $5.00. 

This definitive study presents a 
detailed account of the activity of 
our Secretary of State under Cleve- 
land’s first administration, 1883- 
1887, and a somewhat less detailed 
but nevertheless decidedly complete 
record of Mr. Bayard’s accomplish- 
ments as Ambassador to England 
during Cleveland’s second adminis- 
tration, 1893-1897. Although some 


writers in the field of foreign affairs 
have stated that this country was 
experiencing practically a nadir in 
diplomacy during Cleveland’s first 


administration, this volume would 
question such a conclusion. The 
author makes it evident that there 
was much activity in the field of 
diplomacy, and moreover, that such 
diplomacy was a credit to this na- 
tion. 

This book does not represent an 
effort at the canonization of its sub- 
ject. It does, however, give a more 
complete account of the work of Mr. 
Bayard than can be found else- 
where. There is no distortion of 
factual material; neither is there 
any effort made to suppress perti- 
nent information. The material is 
in the main source material, much 
of it here presented in printed form 
for the first time. Exhaustive use 
is made of departmental reports, 
memoranda, and governmental 
documents of various kinds. Ex- 
planatory footnotes in abundant 
measure give evidence of thorough 
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research, and also further justify 
the conclusions reached in the text. 
The entire tone of the book is ob- 
jective and scholarly, but neverthe- 
less there is a welcome warmth 
given to the treatment of the vari- 
ous issues, and a fine sense of con- 
tinuity binds together all the state- 
ments into a coherent whole. It is 
decidedly a contribution to the field 
of American foreign affairs. 
Among many topics which may 
be briefly discussed, reference may 
be made to the clear exposition of 
the intricate English-American-Ger- 
man relations in the Samoan crisis 
of Cleveland’s first administration; 
the very troublesome question of 
Chinese immigration; the bitter 
controversy between this nation 
and England over the hunting of 
seals in Behring Sea; and our rela- 
tions with England during both of 
Cleveland’s administrations as a re- 


sult of the quarrel over the bound- 
ary line between British Guiana and 


Venezuela. During the latter part 
of this acute crisis, Bayard was 
serving as our Ambassador to Eng- 
land, and his letters bear witness to 
the difficulty of the situation. Popu- 
lar sentiment here was apparently 
in favor of our going to war against 
England, and it was difficult for 
Bayard to satisfy the administra- 
tion in Washington, and at the 
same time do what he considered 
right under the circumstances. 
Bayard wished to maintain peaceful 
relations between the United States 
and England, and was convinced 
that the boundary dispute was not 
a justification for war. We were 
fortunate in having in England as 
our Ambassador a man who was 
able to think clearly and calmly, as 
Bayard did. 

It should be added that the physi- 
cal make-up of th*s impressive con- 
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tribution of 800 pages is in keeping 
with the contents. The nineteen 
chapters of sound history and the 
well prepared index are presented 
in a well bound volume which 
should be in every library con- 
cerned with American diplomacy. 
P. K. 


The Silence of the Sea and Other 
Essays. By Hilaire Belloc. New 
York: Sheed & Ward. $2.50. 
We doubt very much whether 

Belloc will live as an historian; we 
question Hugh Walpole’s estimate 
of him as the greatest living Eng- 
lish poet. But we are confident that 
friends and enemies alike will read 
him for his mastery of the English 
language. 

With his tongue in his cheek he 
may call “writing a bad enough 
trade, rightly held up to ridicule 
and contempt by the greater part of 
mankind, especially by those who 
do real work,” but he has spent an 
enjoyable lifetime at this “dread- 
ful” trade, giving the world dozens 
of volumes of history, poetry, eco- 
nomics, essays, and controversy. 
He must indeed think that the views 
of the majority are at least slightly 
ridiculous and contemptible. 

It is well-nigh twelve years since 
Belloc delighted us with his charm- 
ing essays-—his Path to Rome, his 
Road to Rome, his Hills and the Sea, 
his On series. We were indeed glad 
to see him return to his old love in 
the present volume. Its four dozen 
papers, many of which we enjoyed 
as they appeared in the pages of 
The Tablet and The Universe, cover 
a wide field. He gives us critical 
estimates of Tyndale, Bunyan, Scott, 
Boswell and Jane Austen; he writes 
with evident gusto of the splendid 
fun of boasting, of the decadence 
of cooking as a fine art, of the use 
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of books as missiles, furniture and 
paper weights; of the assault by 
post, which gives the private citi- 
zen his chance of tickling up public 
men; he makes us appreciate the 
silence of the sea, the English river 
as the physical mark of England, 
the beauty of the Ebro Valley, the 
imperial character of Vesuvius.— 
Altogether a charming collection by 
one of the best writers of our day. 
B. L. C. 


The C.S.S.S.: The Quest and Goal of 
the Founder, the Right Rev. Wil- 
liam McGarvey. By Rev. William 
L. Hayward. Upper Darby, Pa.: 
From author. $5.00. 


Dr. Hayward’s book, supplement- 
ing as it does Msgr. Edward Hawk’s 
fine work on William McGarvey 
and the Open Pulpit, gives what 
may serve as the last word on the 
American extension of the Oxford 
The English revival 


Movement. 
stressed Patristic theology, dog- 
matics, liturgics, and delved into 
ecclesiastical history; it remained 
for McGarvey to stress the essential 
nature of the priesthood and what 
it involves ascetically. The doc- 
trine of a sacrificing priesthood 
came to be widely known as a result 
of Anglican High Church preach- 
ing and writing, but Father Mc- 
Garvey had learned (from Catholic 
authorities) what he spent his life 
teaching, that the priest was in his 
own person a sacrifice and must live 
as such. Father Hayward in his 
valuable work reveals the mind of 
McGarvey in the formation and 
direction of the Companions of the 
Holy Savior (C.S.S.S.), whose motto 
was ut essent cum illo. The leading 
spirit of the Congregation, while a 
liturgical scholar, was not a “fancy” 
ritualist; he regarded the liturgy as 
the public function of one perpetu- 
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ally bound up in the Priesthood of 
Christ and not merely an occasional 
ministrant. He always considered 
celibacy an essential part of the 
priestly life. In his Anglican days 
he had thought it possible to bring 
back Episcopalianism to the ancient 
discipline, but at the end he found 
that it could not be done. 

Father Hayward’s work is not 
only of some historical value, but is 
also a revelation of the author as a 
loyal friend through many years to 
him about whom he writes and as a 
disciple ever completely responsive 
to the spiritual influence of the late 
Monsignor. 

The C.S.S.S. ought to be of very 
great help to sincere souls still lin- 
gering on in the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church, where today the trend 
toward union with sects manifestly 
anti-Catholic and plainly heretical 
is much more disquieting than the 
Open Pulpit Canon was that awak- 
ened the Companions to a realiza- 
tion of their untenable position and 
led to their conversion. E. B. Y. 


New Zealand Poems, By Eileen Dug- 
gan. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. $1.25. 

The Glass-Blower and Other Poems. 
By Jan Struther. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co. $1.50. 
Eileen Duggan is among the best 

Catholic poets of our time, indeed 

among the clearest and most au- 

thentic lyric voices English litera- 
ture now has. There are many who 
are able to produce graceful and 
charming and ingenious little poems 
about nothing in particular. There 
are others who go in for a pompous 
obscurity. Miss Duggan’s meaning 
is always plain; it is always about 
something that matters; and her 
way of putting things is always her 
own. If this second volume hardly 





reaches the level of the one that 
preceded it four years ago, that is 
probably due to the fact that Poems 
represents the distillation of twen- 
ty years of writing and that its suc- 
cessor—produced, as the English 
edition records on its cover, “In 
Honour of the Centennial of the 
Dominion of New Zealand”—has 
been got together more hurriedly, 
and perhaps even under pressure, 
by one who seems to have become 
unofficially the poet laureate of her 
country. Not that there is any- 
thing of the official patriotic tone 
about this book. Eileen Duggan 
“feels” New Zealand in exactly the 
same way that Wordsworth or 
Clare or Edward Thomas feels Eng- 
land. And with all her emotions 
and ideas are entwined a deep im- 
plicit Catholicism. One merely 
senses that she got this book out a 
little too soon. Even so it is nota- 
ble in every line for its passionate 
sincerity and for the distinctness 
and distinction of her vision. Gen- 
ius is not too strong a word in her 
case. 

It is very different with Mrs. 
Struther. Here is a clever and skill- 
ful writer who made a resounding 
success with her Mrs. Miniver, to 
my mind a rather empty imitation 
of E. M. Delafield. She is still clev- 
er and skillful. But I, for one, can- 
not help regarding her as a woman 
who is clever without being wise 
(though she is often shrewd), and 
sensitive without having a heart. 
That is no doubt putting it too 
strongly, but though it may be 
toned down as much as anybody 
pleases, it conveys what I think 
about her dexterous, witty, and ac- 
complished verses. I am left un- 
easy by her self-conscious air and 
her habit of just slightly overstat- 
ing what she has to say and of then 
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striking an attitude to call attention 
to it. In other words, she is not 
quite sincere, which means that she 
is not quite a poet. Yet I admire— 
sometimes reluctantly — several of 
the pieces in this volume, particu- 
larly “The Coach.” I quote “How 
Strange a Stuff”: 


“How strange a stuff is love, which 
has no worth 

Unless it’s paid for in identical 
coin; 

Which, given and returned, en- 
riches both 

The lover and the loved; but, given 
alone, 

Robs one and cheats the other; 
for his hand 

Proffers a diamond, but hers re- 
ceives 

A pinch of dust, a handful of dead 
leaves.” T. M. 


By 


Daily Life in Ancient Rome. 
Jéréme Carcopino. Translated by 


E. O. Lorimer. New Haven: Yale 

University Press. $4.00. 

The author of this book is the 
distinguished director of the Ecole 
Francaise de Rome and, as one 
might expect, he brings to life the 
capital of the ancient world and its 
people as they were in the second 
century A.D., when the imperial city 
dominated “the fairest part of the 
earth and the most civilized portion 
of mankind.” M. Carcopino as one 
of the foremost living archaeolo- 
gists has drawn on sources which 
run all the way from ancient litera- 
ture to the latest discoveries among 
the Roman ruins. Business and so- 
cial activities, incOmes, living con- 
ditions, marriage and the family, 
the religious and educational trends 
of the period, housing and even 
plumbing are reconstructed out of 
the fragments that eighteen centu- 
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ries have deposited. We see the 
Roman making the round of his 
daily business appointments, calls, 
and dinner engagements in the 
midst of the clatter of chariots, the 
street cries, the filth and magnifi- 
cence, and the unresting human 
tides that converged upon the capi- 
tal from the four corners of the 
earth. 

Among the countless revelations 
of Roman daily life in the second 
century limitations of space make 
it possible to note only three. Edu- 
cation had become little more than 
“frenzied pedantry” with pompous 
phrases taking the place of thought. 
In his fear of being deemed igno- 
rant the ambitious youth attempted 
to dazzle his audience by substi- 
tuting memory for real thinking, 
affectation for sincerity, and grim- 
aces for natural expression. All the 
evidences of mental malnutrition 
were present and the disgusted 
Romans, like the common people, 
began to drift away from every 
form of culture and limit their 
thoughts to the satisfaction of their 
needs and their desires. Accom- 
panying this reaction came a “mor- 
bid passion for the unusual and ex- 
traordinary” which made “common 
sense seem a defect, experience of 
real life seem weakness, and the 
sight of real life seem ugly.” 

Women of the leisure class played 
a tragic part in this era of decay. 
Their houses were childless, their 
relations with their man slaves an 
open scandal, and divorce among 
them attainable on such flimsy pre- 
texts (a husband’s age or illness or 
departure for the front) that, as 
Seneca scornfully observed, “Even 
the most illustrious ladies have 
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adopted the practice of reckoning 
the year not by the names of the 
consuls but by those of their hus- 
bands.” It was Martial who re- 
marked: “She who marries so often 
does not marry; she is an adultress 
by form of law.” The general 
demoralization was attested by the 
fact that these things ceased to 
shock a public opinion grown so- 
phisticated and inhuman, 

Idleness in Rome was both a 
symptom and a disease. M. Carco- 
pino estimates that 150,000 of the 
population were complete idlers 
supported by the public while an 
equal number of workers ceased 
work at noon. “A people that 
yawns is ripe for revolt” and the 
Caesars buttressed their power by 
making sure that the plebs suffered 
from neither hunger nor ennui even 
though fabulous sums were ex- 
pended in the process. Games and 
spectacles assumed increasingly 
magnificent proportions and_be- 
came more and more frequent. The 
Roman calendar contained 159 days 
expressly marked as holidays of 
which 93 were devoted to games 
given at public expense. The Cir- 
cus Maximus contained 255,000 
seats and a day of twenty-four races 
totaling 55 miles became the stand- 
ard offering. To the masses panem 
et circenses supplied interests once 
healthily absorbed in the common- 
weal and the imperial regime 
showed skill not in arresting Ro- 
man decadence but in maintaining 
its own stability and preserving the 
public peace. 

This is a fascinating book, a must 
item for classical scholars and for 
students of social conditions both 
past and present. Be Fo; Me 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


Fiction: My Name Is Aram. By 
William Saroyan (New York: Har- 
court, Brace & Co. $2.50). What- 
ever other precepts he may over- 
look, William Saroyan seems to un- 
derstand and to love the fourth 
beatitude: “Blessed are the meek 
for they shall possess the land.” In 
his latest book, he writes again with 
tender penetration of very real peo- 
ple. This time it is the Garoghlan- 
ians, an Armenian family—his re- 
marks leave us free to conclude that 
it is his own—who settled in Cali- 
fornia several decades ago, and who 
never forgot the wise proverbs of 
their native land. The book is not, 
conventionally speaking, a novel; 
yet the fourteen separate stories, 
many of which have already ap- 
peared in various magazines, are 
threaded into unity by the central 
character of each tale, young Aram 
Garoghlanian. Mr. Saroyan has an 
innate respect and love for the aver- 
age poor man; and in the delightful 
chapter, “My Cousin Dikran, the 
Orator,” he poignantly portrays the 
humble amazement of a foreign- 
born grandfather for his American- 
born grandson, a young sprout of 
eleven, who displays remarkable 
ability to orate grandiloquently on 
European affairs—at an _ eighth- 
grade picnic! While he has no ap- 
parent sympathy for organized re- 
ligion, Mr. Saroyan has a lusty love 
of God which, in his undisciplined 
way, he vociferates clearly in this 
new paean to the meek who “shall 
possess the land.” 

He Looked for a City. By A. S. M. 
Hutchinson (New York: Duell, 
Sloan & Pearce. $2.50). In this 
interesting story of a low church 
Anglican minister and his family, 
the author unintentionally makes a 


strong argument for clerical celi- 
bacy. Gordon Brecque has to pro- 
vide for a wife and four children on 
a paltry five hundred and thirty 
pounds a year, besides answering 
many a call upon his charity. His 
oldest boy, a conscientious objector 
in the World War, is called a slack- 
er by his father’s parishioners, and 
a traitor by the English govern- 
ment, which sentences him to years 
of hard labor, resulting in his sick- 
ness and death. His eldest girl 
marries a scoundrel who deserts 
her and she returns to her father’s 
house to make the life of her par- 
ents unbearable by her domineer- 
ing ways. A second girl, a charac- 
terless spendthrift, is killed in an 
auto accident while driving home 
from a night club. The German 
maid, a perfect servant loved by all 
the family, is so persecuted by the 
townspeople that she commits sui- 
cide to free the minister from the 
stigma of harboring an alien in war 
time. But there are less tragic hap- 
penings to lighten a novel that is 
realistic without being sordid. Gor- 
don Brecque is the characteristic 
Hutchinson hero, an inspiration to 
some, an aggravation to others. 
Cheerfulness Breaks In. By An- 
gela Thirkell (New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf. $2.50). While cheerfulness 
does break in to Mrs. Thirkell’s lat- 
est Barsetshire chronicle it does not 
seem to be at home therein, and be- 
neath the light touch and the some- 
times sparkling humor, one senses 
an awareness of impending dis- 
aster, an unrest in the face of an 
old world crumbling and a new one 
struggling to be born. We meet 
many old friends amongst the deft- 
ly drawn characters, all rising with 
a matter of fact nobility to the de- 
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mands of a country at war. That 
there are others who seem too in- 
consequential to matter, who are 
more foolish than funny, and that 
it is the serious side of this book we 
like best, makes us wish that Mrs. 
Thirkell would write again in the 
vein of her first work, the charming 
and artistic Three Houses. 

The Heritage of Hatcher Ide. By 
Booth Tarkington (New York: 
Doubleday, Doran & Co. $2.00). 
This is a good story from a master 
of his craft and adds another por- 
trait to the engaging Tarkington 
gallery in the person of Hatcher 
Ide, an older Penrod, emerging 
from college and somewhat bewil- 
dered to find no safe and suitable 
niche into which to fit himself. His 
still adolescent passions are easily 
and understandably engaged by a 
glamorous grass widow, who uses 
him for her own selfish ends. There 
is a family tragedy and a too simple 
economic readjustment,—for all his 
skill and understanding Mr. Tar- 
kington does not come to grips with 
basic social changes. He does how- 
ever present a young generation 
with inherent decency and again, he 
does tell a very good story. 


BioGRAPHY: Exit Laughing. By 
Irvin S. Cobb (Indianapolis: The 
Bobbs-Merrill Co. $3.00). In his 
opening pages Irvin Cobb writes 
“My purpose is to set down, more or 
less at random, certain memories of 
events and certain likenesses of in- 
dividuals that have impressed me 
as being picturesque or fantastic or 
glamourous.” He succeeds admir- 
ably, for his autobiography of six 
hundred pages is chock-full of hap- 
penings worth recording, and chock- 
full of portraits worth remember- 
ing. He relates story after story 
that he picked up on his world wan- 


derings; he does not spare Ameri- 
can tourists abroad, stupid and 
exacting editors, efficiency experts, 
dishonest politicians. He gives 
many a hearty tribute of praise to 
his legion of friends, the best of 
whom were Will Rogers, Charlie 
Russell, Joe McCutcheon and Will 
Hogg. Cobb will be remembered as 
one of America’s best reporters and 
most popular humorists. When he 
discusses religion—that rarely hap- 
pens —he is altogether out of his 
element. His critical ability may be 
judged by his estimate of H. G. 
Wells as “a great constructive 
thinker.” That is one of the best 
bits of humor in the whole book. 
The Vanderbilt Legend. The Story 
of the Vanderbilt Family, 1794- 
1940. By Wayne Andrews (New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. $3.50). 
Over fifty years ago W. A. Croft 
wrote a detailed history of the Van- 
derbilt fortune. In a poorly written 
volume Wayne Andrews has 
brought that history up-to-date, 
drawing scores of portraits of the 
family’s prominent men and wom- 
en. He lists in tiresome detail the 
palatial town houses and country 
villas they built, the yachts they 
sailed, the race horses they ran on 
tracks here and abroad, the contests 
they fought with Jim Fiske, Daniel 
Drew, and Jay Gould for railroad 
control, the charities they favored, 
the monies they acquired in ship- 
ping, railroads, and stock gambling. 
The book is full of society gossip 
and scandal, replete with marriages 
that ended in divorces, and over- 
crowded with wills enumerating the 
holdings of every member of this 
monied aristocracy. One reviewer 
stated that “this is a book eminent- 
ly worth sitting up with.” We do 
not agree. It is a book that invites 
sleep after a half-hour’s reading. 
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Finlandia: The Story of Sibelius. 
By Elliott Arnold. Illustrations by 
Lolita Granahan (New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. $2.50). This is a very 
readable and sympathetic biogra- 
phy of Finland’s greatest composer, 
well suited to the youthful readers 
for whom it was written. Johan 
Julius Sibelius was born in 1865 at 
Tavastehus. His family persuaded 
him much against his will to enter 
the Helsingfors University as a law 
student. Finding the law most un- 
congenial, he determined to make 
music his life work. He studied 
under the best masters at Helsing- 
fors, Berlin and Vienna and in 1892, 
married Aino Jarnefelt. Foreign 
critics have often declared that Si- 
belius’ music — tone poems and 
symphonies alike— was based on 
Finnish folk tunes. On more than 
one occasion the composer denied 
this, stating that his themes were 
although in- 


absolutely original, 
spired by his love for Finland’s 


lakes, hills, rivers and people. For 
years Sibelius was practically ig- 
* nored, but of late he has been rec- 
ognized as the greatest writer of 
symphonies since Beethoven. His 
Valse Triste and his Finlandia are 
known to music lovers the world 
over. His eight symphonies, how- 
ever, place him forever among the 
master composers of all times. 


MISCELLANEOUS: Holding Up the 
Hills. By Rev. Leo R. Ward (New 
York: Sheed & Ward. $2.50). Fa- 
ther Ward, born in the farm coun- 
try of Iowa fifty years ago, is well 
able to make that simple, Catholic 
farming community live again with 
all its virtues and with all its faults. 
He sketches for us many a life-sized 
portrait of the sturdy men and 
women he knew in his boyhood. He 
tells us how they fought with 
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dauntless courage against poverty, 
drought and storm, rarely omitting 
their rosary at night, and rarely 
missing their Sunday Mass no mat- 
ter what the weather. He describes 
their farms, their orchards, their 
breeding of horses, cattle, and pigs. 
He tells us of their weddings, their 
funerals, their dances, their visit- 
ing. Many a good story is to be 
found in these delightful pages. 
Here’s one about John Nolan. One 
day, while driving home cattle he 
had bought at a sale, a_ tourist 
struck and killed one of them. He 
was willing to pay, but declared he 
must be on his way at once. “Devil 
ago then!” said John. “Not one 
step do you go from here till the 
sheriff comes to this spot.” The 
tourist wanted to know how he was 
going to be kept, and he got this 
reply: “By main strength and awk- 
wardness.” He did not go. 
Kabloona. By Gontran de Pon- 
cins. In collaboration with Lewis 
Galantiére (New York: Reynal & 
Hitchcock. $3.00). In the summer 
of 1938 the author spent fifteen 
months among the Eskimos of King 
William’s Land, at the Hudson’s 
Bay post of Gjoa Haven, to reach 
which he had to travel 2100 miles. 
He pictures well the colorless fields 
of ice and snow, the torturing cold 
of 50 degrees below zero, the contin- 
ual diet of seal, caribou, musk-ox 
and frozen fish, the filth of the 
igloos, the natives’ masterly han- 
dling of the dog sleds, the alertness 
of their hunters and fishermen. He 
pays a special tribute to the Oblate 
Father Henry of Pelly Bay, and 
paints a good portrait of the typical 
Hudson Bay trader, Paddy Gibson. 
He relates many an instance of 
murder, suicide, lust and thieving, 
but he might have paralleled these 
crimes had he written about his na- 
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tive city, Paris. Not all Eskimos 
lend their wives, murder and steal. 
Had M. de Poncins visited the thir- 
teen Catholic Oblate Missions, he 
could have given us a different pic- 
ture. The book contains a number 
of good photographs and pen 
sketches; it is well written and 
holds our interest on every page. 
The statement that the writer “re- 
constructed himself from within” 
during his stay on the Arctic tundra 
we take with a grain of salt. 

The Flying Priest Over the Arctic. 
By Father Paul Schulte (New 
York: Harper & Brothers. $2.75). 
Father Schulte, known to the Eski- 
mos as “The Father Who Has 
Wings,” has written a graphic ac- 
count of his adventures as a mis- 
sionary pilot in the Arctic, a com- 
mission given him by Pope Pius 
XI. in 1930. His order, the Oblate 
Fathers, maintain thirteen mission 


stations in this barren region along 


the northwestern shore of Hudson 
Bay, ministering to the spiritual 
and temporal needs of Indians and 
Eskimos. Their most distant mis- 
sion lies at Arctic Bay, five hundred 
miles above the Arctic Circle, a vil- 
lage that can boast of a winter 
night of over three months. This 
intrepid aviator describes in vivid 
fashion the daily life of the Eski- 
mos — their superstitions, their 
morals, their religion. He tells us 
of many a forced landing on land 
and sea, of hundred-mile trips to 
succor the sick, of survey flights 
with Bishop Turquetil, of guiding 
supply steamers through the ice 
fields, of supplying fifteen radio 
stations and fifteen bases for gaso- 
line in a vast territory of two mil- 
lion square miles. He closes with 
a fine tribute to the priests, sisters 
and brothers who serve the mis- 
sions regardless of privations of 
every kind. 
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